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Notices to Members for 1925. 


se FS vst 
Subscriptions of New Members.—Those Members who 


joined the Society after October Ist, 1924, are exempt from 
further payment until January Ist, 1926. 


Resignations.-Any Member wishing to resign must give 
notice to the Hon. Sceretary on or before February Ist, after 
which date he will remain Hable for his subscription. 


The Exhibitions.—The Spring Show will be held in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, S.W., on Friday, 
April 24th. The Great Summer Show will be held in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Friday and Saturday, July 
3rd and 4th. The Provincial Show will be held*at Bath on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 8th and 9th. The Autumn 
Show will be held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
on Thursday and Friday, September 17th and 18th. 


Admission Tickets.—Are sent herewith with the exception 
of those admitting to the Provincial Show at Bath. These will 


be sent on written application being made to the Hon. Sccretary, 


National Rose_Socicty, 28, Victoria Strect, 5.W.1, before 


June 28th. 


Extra Tickets.--Mcmbers can purchase extra Tickets for 
their friends for the Great Summer Show at a reduced rate— 
5s. tickets, admitting at noon, 3s. Od.; 2s. 6d. tickets, admitting 
at 3 p.m., ls. 6d.—on application being made to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1, ON OR BEFORE JUNE 24TH. 


The Library.— Standard Books of Reference can now be 
loaned to Members on application to the Hon. Secretary, 28, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Extra Copies of Publications.—Meinbers can purchase for 
their own use EXTRA COPIES, post free, of the ‘' Select List of 
Roses and Instructions for Pruning,’’ price 5s., ‘‘ Enemies of 
the Rose,”’ price 5s., and ‘‘ Hints on Planting Roses,’’ price ls., 
of the Hon. Secretary. 
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Champion Gold Medal Group, Nat. Chrysanthemum Society Show, 1923. 
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From a Thousand Testimonials received, a customer writes :— 


*T won at the Royal Show, Leicester. Gold Medal and First Prize Group, and at 
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25 Guinea Challenge Cup for Best Trade Exhibit, and I attribute my success to your 
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You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like proud virgins of the yeare, 

As if the spring was all your own, 
What are you when the Rose is blown ? 


WOTTON. 
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PREFACE. 


The Publications Committee send out this, the Nineteenth Rose 
Annual, confident that it will stimulate interest in the Rose, as well 
as extend a helping hand to all lovers of that most beautiful flower. 
The principal subject dealt with is, the Cultivation of the Rose under 
Glass, and it is hoped that the articles may encourage more Rosarians 
to make an effort to exhibit at the first Rose Show of the vear—The 


Spring Show. 


There are many other articles dealing with matters of general 
interest, but those dealing with the cultivation of the Rose in India, 


Australia, and New Zealand, will be read with much interest. 


The thanks of the Society are again due to those friends, who 


have so gencrously helped in its production. 
THe Epivor. 


March, 1925. 
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NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


Report of the Council for the Year 1924. 


The Council are grateful to be able to report further highly satis- 
factory progress, no Icss than 2,148 new Members having joined the 
Society during the year just ended, bringing the total Membership 
up to 11,500. 


Publications. 


The Rose Annual for 1924 was sent out to all Members in March 
last. The volume contained 16 coloured plates of Roses, and was so 
greatly appreciated that the cntire issue was quickly exhausted. The 
New Edition of the Select List of Roses, and Instructions for Pruning, 
was sent out to all Members early in October. It had been the custom 
in the past to send that volume out with the Rose Annual, but the 
Council felt that in spite of the heavy outlay on postage, it would be 
more appreciated 1f Members received it in time to help them when 
making up their new orders. 


The Council would like to place on record their thanks to those 
who so willingly assisted in the compilation of these volumes. 


Rose Annual for 1925. 


This will contain a number of interesting articles, together with 
a symposium on Roses under Glass—which will be helpful to Rose 
growers generally. It will also contain 16 coloured illustrations of 
various subjects. 


14 Report of the Council, 


The Enemies of the Rose. 

This publication, that was first sent out in 1908, has been entirely 
re-written, and the illustrations brought up to date. It is hoped to 
send a copy to all Members together with the Rose Annual in March 
next. 


Library. 


During the year new additions have been made to the Society's 
Library at 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. The demand for books is very 
great, and has necessitated the triphcating of many volumes. 


Lantern Slides. 


These continue to be in great demand, and are much appreciated. 
The set is constantly being added to, and kept right up to date. Thev 
may be had on loan by Members on conditions as printed in the 
Book of Arrangements. 


Shows in 1924. 


Four Shows were held during the year. The Spring Show was 
field in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, on Friday, 
April llth. The weather previous had been very cold, while the actual 
Show day itself was one of snow and fog. The Show was a great 
success, both as regards the number of exhibits staged and the number 
of visitors. 


The Great Summer Show was held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on Friday, June 27th. This Show was a big improve- 
ment on that of the previous vear. The large number of blooms 
staged were remarkable for their cleanness and brightness, and as 
usual the Nurserymen’s groups were a_ feature of the Show, the 
exhibits being arranged with charming effect and good taste, making 
them the admiration of all visitors. 


The Provincial Show was held at Glasgow on Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 6th and 7th. The weather conditions that prevailed 
for some days prior to the Show were so bad as to prevent many 
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would-be exhibitors staging an exhibit—consequently some of the 
classes were very poorly supported. The quality of the blooms staged, 
on the whole, was of a very high order, those of the Amateurs being 
superb. 


The Autumn Show was held at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on Thursday and Friday, Scptember 11th and 12th. 
This was a two days’ Show, and somewhat in the nature of an experi- 
ment. Everything, however, tended to make it one of the most 
successful Shows the Society has ever held. The groups were staged 
separately, enabling the visitors to view the Roses in comfort. The 
quality of the blooms, and the wonderful Autumn colourings, were 
truly remarkable, and won gencral admiration, both from the large 
crowd of visitors and the Press. 


Finance. 


The financial position of the Society continues to be most satis- 
factory. The total receipts for the year, including a balance of 
£202 Os. ld. brought forward from last year, amount to £7,060 
12s. 11d., and the total payments for the same period to £6,504 10s. 10d., 
leaving a balance at the Society’s Bankers on the 3lst December, 
1924, of £556 2s. 1d. 


During the year the Society has been honoured by the member- 
ship of Her Royal Highness Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
who has since very graciously consented to be one of the Society’s 
Vice-Patronesses. 


The Council once more desire to express their appreciation of 
the good work done by the Local Secretaries and others in securing 
new Members, and generally in promoting the interests of the Society. 
Foremost amongst those who have been particularly successful, Mr. 
A. R. Bide, Mr. W. Easlea, Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Mr. Percy Smith, 
Mr. Murrcll, Messrs. Bees, Messrs. B. R. Cant, Messrs. Dobbies, Mr 
S. McGredy and Mr. H. Whitlock must be mentioned. 


They again acknowledge with gratitude the services rendered by 
Miss Willmott, V.M.H., one of the Society’s Vice-Patronesses. 
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CONSTITUTION AND RULES 


THE 


Title 


Office 


Objects 


Membership 


RELATING THERETO OF 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


1. The title of this Society is ‘‘ Tur 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY.’’ 


2. The Office of the Society shall be in 
London at such place as may from time to time 
be fixed by the Council of the Society. 


3. The Object of the Society is to encourage, 
improve and extend the cultivation of the Rose 
by means of publications, the holding of Exhi- 
bitions and otherwise. 


4. The Society shall consist of members pay- 
ing annual subscriptions of either 21/- or 10/6 
as they may elect, and the receipt and accept- 
ance of a subscription by the Hon. Treasurer or 
Hon. Secretary shall constitute the subscriber 
thereof a Member of the Society. 


Any person desiring to commute his or her 
annual subscription for life may do so by making 
one payment of £10 10s. in lieu of an annual 
subscription of one guinea, or of £5 5s. in lieu 
of an annual subscription of half-a-guinea, and 
shall thereby become entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the corresponding annual sub- 
scription. 

No person shall be entitled to any of the 
rights and privileges of membership until his or 
her subscription for the current year has been 
received by the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. Secre- 
tary. 

The rights and privileges of members of the 
Society shall be as follows :— 

(a) To receive copies of publications issued by 


the Society. 
B 
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Subscriptions 


- Application 
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Council 


Constitution and Rules. 


(b) To exhibit, subject to the Exhibition Regu- 
lations for the time being in force, at the 
Society’s Exhibitions and at Exhibitions 
held by the Society in conjunction with 
any local Society. 


(c) To receive members’ tickets of admission 
to the Society’s Exhibitions. 


(d) To vote at all General Meetings of the 
Society. 


5. Subscriptions shall be payable on January 
lst in each year. Any member desirous of re- 
linquishing membership shall give notice thereof 
in writing to the Hon. Treasurer or Hon. Secre- 
tary not later than February Ist in any year, 
and in default of such notice such member shall 
be liable for the subscription for the current 
year. 


6. The income and funds of the Society 
shall be applied towards the promotion of the 
objects of the Society. 


7. The management and administration of 
the affairs of the Society shall, subject to these 
Rules, be vested in a Council consisting— 


(a) Of the officers of the Society as hereinafter 
defined. 


(b) Of the Past Presidents of the Society. 


(c) Of twelve acting Vice-Presidents and 
thirty-six other members of the Society. 


The members of the Council referred to under 
(c) shall be elected as hereinafter provided, and 
shall hold office until the next annual general 
meeting. 


Any vacancy occurring during the year (except 
a vacancy amongst the Past Presidents) may be 
filled by the Council, and such appointments 
shall hold good until the next annual general 
meeting. ‘Twelve members of the Council shall 
form a quorum. 
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enpo ne. 8. The Officers of the Society who shall be 
of Officers elected as hereafter provided and hold office until 
the next Annual General Meeting shall be the 


following :— 


(a) A President of the Society who shall take 
the chair at all meetings of the Society 
and of the Council. No member of the 
Society shall hold the office of President 
for more than two consecutive years or be 
eligible for re-election as President for 
two years after the expiration of any 
second succeeding year of his tenure of 
office as President. 


(6) A Deputy President who shall, in the 
absence of the President, preside at all 
meetings of the Society and of the Coun- 
cil. 


(c) An Hon. Treasurer who shall be the 
Accounting Officer, and shall be re- 
sponsible for the payment into the 
Society’s Banking Account of all moneys 
received by him on behalf of the Society. 
The Hon. Treasurer shall prepare for the 
Annual General Meeting a Balance Sheet 
and Statement of Accounts in respect of 
his year of office, and 


(dq) An Hon. Secretary who shall be re- 
sponsible for all the secretarial work of 
the Society, and shall be Editor of the 
Society’s publications. The Hon. Secre- 
tary shall account to the Hon. Treasurer 
for all moneys received by him on behalf 
of the Society. 


These Officers shall be ex-officio members of 
the Council and all Committees thereof. 


Any vacancy amongst the officers occurring 
during the year shall be filled by the Council, 
and such appointments shall hold good until the 
next Annual General Meeting. 

eon et 9. Such persons as the Society may desire to 
Presidente. Honour may, on the nomination of the Council, 
tity be elected as Hon. Vice-Presidents or Hon. Life 
Members members of the Society, but they shall not as 
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such be entitled to vote or take any part in the 
management and administration of the affairs of 
the Society. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents shall hold office for 
one year, but shall then be eligible for re-election. 


10. The Council shall elect, not later than 
the month of February in each year, from 
amongst its members (exclusive of ex-officio 
members) the following Standing Committees :— 


(a) A Finance and General Purposes Commit- 
tee which shall certify all accounts prior to 
their presentation to the Council for au- 
thority for payment, and shall consider 
and report to the Council on all questions 
of finance and expenditure, and on all 
general matters affecting the management 
of the Society. 


(b) An Exhibitions Comunittee which shall 
report to the Council on all matters in 
connection with the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions. 


(c) A Publications Committee which shall be 
responsible to the Council for the Society’s 
publications. 


Each Standing Committee shall consist of ten 
members, and shall elect its own Chairman. No 
member of the Council shall serve on more than 
two Standing Committees, excepting the Chair- 
man of cach Committee, who shall be an ex- 
oficio member of each of the other Standing 
Committees and the officers. 


Five members of a Standing Committee shall 
form a quorum, 


The Council may appoint special Committees 
for special purposes. Unless otherwise directed 
by the Council no Committee of the Counc] 
shall have any executive powers, and no act or 
decision of any Committee shall be deemed to 
be an act or decision of the Council. 


11. A meeting of the Council, of which not 
less than seven days’ notice in writing, together 


Financial. 
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with particulars of the business to be transacted 
thereat, shall be sent by the Hon. Secretary to 
each member thereof, shall be convened so often 
as the Council may decide, or whenever the Hon, 
Secretary shall think necessary, or on a requi- 
sition in writing signed by not less than 12 mem- 
bers of the Council stating the purposes for which 
such meeting is desired. 


12. The Bankers of the Society shall be 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., or such other bankers as 
the Council shall hereafter from time to time 
appoint. The Society’s banking account shall be 
in the name of ‘‘ The National Rose Society,” 
and no cheques shall be drawn on the account 
without a resolution of the Council, which resolu- 
tion shall be entered on the Minutes of the 
Council. 


All cheques shall be signed by two of the 
following persons: the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. 
Secretary, or the Chairman of the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. 


The Reserve and Special Funds of the 
Society shall be invested as the Council may 
direct in the joint names of not less than three 
members of the Societv, who shall be nominated 
by the Council. Such investments shall not be 
varied or realised except with the authority of 
the Council. 


18. The Society shall at the Annual General 
Meeting appoint as Auditor for the ensuing year 
a Certificated Accountant, who shall hold office 
for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 
The Auditor shall examine and audit the books 
and accounts of the Society and the annual 
balance sheet, and shall ascertain that all pay-. 
ments have been duly authorised by the Council 
and vouched. 


14. The Society shall hold one or more 
Metropolitan Exhibitions in each year and Pro- 
vincial Exhibitions when practicable, and may 
also hold Exhibitions in conjunction with any 
other Society. 
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The Council shall have power to make such 
Regulations for the management and conduct of 
Exhibitions, and such Rules for judging thereat 
as it may think proper, and such Regulations and 
Rules shall be binding on all members of the 
Society. 


None but members of the Society shall ex- 
hibit at any of the Society’s Exhibitions. 


15. Local Rose, or other similar societies, 
which offer not less than £15 (exclusive of Chal- 
lenge Cups) in prizes for Roses annually may, 
with the approval of the Council, become affliated 
to the Society on payment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of 10/6 and subject to their observing the 
Regulations for Exhibitions prescribed by the 
Council. Affiliated societies shall be entitled to 
receive copies of the National Rose Society’s pub- 
lications, and to offer for competition such medals 
of the National Rose Society as the Council may 
determine. 


16. The nominations for election of Hon. and 
Acting Vice-Presidents, Hon. Life members and 
officers shall be made by the Council, which may 
also nominate members of the Society for election 
as ordinary members of the Council. Members 
of the Society may make nominations for the 
election of ordinary members of the Council pro- 
vided that such nominations shall be signed by 
not less than two members of the Society and 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, together with the 
written consent of the nominee to act, not later 
than November Ist next preceding the Annual 
General Meeting. 


17. The Hon. Secretary shall send to each 
member of the Society, with the notice convening 
the Annual General Meeting, a voting paper 
setting out the names of the candidates in alpha- 
betical order. 


Each member shall be entitled to as many 
votes as there are vacancies to be filled, but not 
more than one vote may be given for any candi- 
date. 


Aanual 
General 
Meeting 
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Every voting paper shall be filled in and 
signed by the member voting, and returned 
endorsed Voting Paper, so as to reach the 
Honorary Secretary at least five clear days before 
the Annual General Meeting. The provisions of 
this Rule as to the mode of voting with a note 
as to the total number of candidates that may 
be voted for shall be printed on the Voting 
Papers, and any Voting Paper which is out of 
time or does not conform to this Rule shall be 
void. 


The Voting Papers shall be handed, un- 
opened, to the Scrutineers (not less than two in 
number) appointed by the President, who shall 
count the same and report the result of the 
voting to the Annual General Meeting. 


A record of the attendances of members of 
the Council at meetings since the preceding 
Annual General Meeting shall be sent with each 
Voting Paper. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the 
Society, of which meeting not less than 14 days’ 
notice in writing together with particulars of 
the business to be transacted thereat shall be 
sent by the Hon. Secretary to each member of 
the Society, shall be held in January of each 


year, and the order of business shall be as fol- 
lows :— 


(i.) Confirmation of Minutes of the last Annual 
Gencral Meeting. 


(11.) Reception of Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil and the Hon. Treasurer’s Statement of 
Accounts as audited by the _Society’s 
Auditor. 


(i11.) Reception of the report of the Scrutineers 
appointed by the President. 


(iv.) Election of Auditor for ensuing year. 


(v.) Other general business. 
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19. A Special General Meeting of the 
Society of which meeting not less than seven 
days’ notice in writing together with particulars 
of the business to be transacted thereat shall be 
sent by the Hon. Secretary to each member of 
the Society, shall be convened by direction of 
the Council, or on a requisition in writing signed 
by not less than 25 members of the Society 
stating the purpose for which such meeting is 
desired. 


No business other than that for which the 
meeting has been convened shall be taken at any 
Special General Meeting. All voting at such 
meeting shall be by members of the Society in 
person, and no voting by proxy shall be allowed. 


20. For the consideration of any question 
affecting the conduct of any member of the 
Society, or any motion to disqualify a person 
for membership, a Special General Meeting shall 
at the instance of the Council be convened, and 
such meeting shall have power on a vote taken 
by ballot by a majority of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting to remove the name 
of such member from the list of members, where- 
upon such person shall cease to be entitled to 
any of the rights and privileges of membership 
of the Society. 


21. These Rules shall not be added to, 
amended or rescinded except at an Annual 
General Meeting or a Special Meeting of the 
Society, and then onlv with the consent of not 
less than two-thirds of the members present and 
voting at such meeting. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. C. C. Williamson, of Wilstead, Canterbury, the new Presi- 
dent of the National Rose Society, has long been interested in the 
cultivation of the Rose. He received his first lessons from that keen 
‘old Rosarian of cherished memories, the Rev. H. B. Biron, who was 
one of the first members of the National Rose Society. Mr. Biron 
had founded the Canterbury and Kent Rose Society as early as 1879, 
but, unfortunately, this old Society was in danger of extinction in 
1903. It was then that Mr. Biron persuaded Mr. Williamson to 
become its Hon. Secretary, and, thanks to his exertions, it has become 
one of the premier Shows in the South of England. 


For many years Mr. Williamson has been a keen exhibitor at the 
Summer Show, not in the big classes, but chiefly in those for growers 
of less than 1,000 plants, growing and staging his own blooms with 
the assistance only of his wife, who herself has been a successful 
exhibitor in the Ladies’ Classes, and many are the prizes that have 
gone home to Canterbury. He is a keen judge of Roses, and his 


Services are in great demand during the season. 


Roses are not his only recreation. He is an ardent fly fisherman, 
and for many years rode to hounds. In that sphere he had the good 
fortune to own a particular horse that carricd him for 21 seasons, 


surely almost a record in the hunting ficld. Golf is now included in 
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his sporting proclivities, but none have been allowed to interfere with 
his enthusiasm for the cultivation of the Rose. 


He is a Man of Kent, having been born at Canterbury in 1864, 
and educated at the King’s School, and in 1891 married Emily Ellen, 
only daughter of Charles Kell, Esq. He was first elected to the 
Council in 1906, and was made Deputy-President in 1923. He has 
long been a steady friend to the Society, and we may all look forward 
under his leadership to a prosperous future. 


ROSES AND RAIN. 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON, Potters Bar. 


Some few weeks ago the incongruity of certain similes suggested 
to Mr. E. V. Lucas the subject for an entertaining article in the 
‘‘ Sunday Times.’’ After considering, in his light and airy way, 
‘* The derangements of hatters,’’ ‘‘ The jollity of sandboys’’ and ‘‘ The 
fitness of fiddlers,’’ he proceeds to take exception to the expression 
‘* Right as rain.’’ He writes: ‘‘ Who, for instance, that remembers 
the Summer of this year, the Summer of our discontent, should bring 
himself ever more to say ‘ As right as rain’? What was there right 
about that rain? ”’ 


The answer to this question is that from a gardener’s point of 
view there was an astonishing amount that was ‘“‘ right about that 
rain.’’ 


It has been a surprise to many experienced gardeners to find how 
flowers generally have flourished in what has been an exceptionally 
sunless year. Our Autumn gardens have bloomed more abundantly 
and more continuously than they usually do, and we have learnt 
that sunshine is not so essential for the well being of our plants as we 
had previously thought it to be. We have yet to see how our Rose 
bushes and other plants will pass through the winter, and we cannot 
help fearing that the unripened shoots may suffer severely if they are 
subjected to hard frosts or to what is really far more devastating, bitter 
Spring winds. 


After a late Spring and a cold wet fortnight in June, the weather 
changed, and from mid-June to mid-July we had real Summer. Then 
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came St. Swithin’s Day, which, though dry itself, seemed to have an 
evil influence and to banish the welcome sunshine, and on the after- 
noon of July 17th the rain came back. After that we had a succession 
of wet months, and our Roses have had to face heavy and continuous 
rain; they have done so with astonishing bravery and success. All 
who went to the N.R.S. Autumn Show at the Botanic Gardens on 
September llth, or to the R.H.S. Holland Park Show a fortnight later, 
must admit that we have never had better Autumn Roses. 


When we come to consider which of our Roses have best stood 
the trial of a wet season, we naturally find that, speaking generally— 
though, as we shall see presently, this is by no means always so—the 
single and semi-double varicties have triumphed. The Tea Roses, 
with their thin petals, have for the most part been disappointing. An 
eininent Australian grower and raiser of Roses, Mr. Alister Clark, 
when walking round our garden last July, told us that in his opinion 
the Teas were not really suited to our uncertain English climate, that 
they grew and flowcred so much more vigorously in the temperate parts 
of Australia. On the other hand he was astonished at the healthiness 
and general well being of our Hybrid Teas. 


Some of our Hybrid Teas, however, have quantities of thin closely 
packed petals, which, when subjected to much rain, ‘‘ ball ’? and turn 
brown. Dean Hole and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt are examples; 
these varieties are at their worst in such a Summer as 1924. 


Mrs. H. R. Darlington is an offender in this respect. Often, in 
bad weather, i have hurried our visitors past a group of my namesake, 
knowing full well I could only show them a collection of brown balls, 
the excellent straight stems hold the flowers in such a way that they 
receive every drop of rain that falls. 


I am interested to sce in the catalogue of Messrs Hazelwood Bros. 
of New South Wales (in a list given in order of the number of plants of 
Teas and Hybrid Teas sold by them in 19238) that in Australia Mrs. 
H.R. Darlington has much improved its position, and from being 91st 
in 1922 is 23rd in 1923. This variety is described as being much better 
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than Mrs. Charles Laiiplough because it does not ball so much. Both 
these Roses were brought out by Mr. McGredy in 1920, and here in 
England Mrs. Charles Lamplough takes the higher place. This shows 
how much climate has to do with the well being of a Rose. 


Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is another variety which suffered 
much in last season’s rains. It is very free flowering, and it was 
really heartrending to pass by a bed of this Rose and see it producing 
bloom after bloom all hopelessly saturated and brown. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to read again in Messrs. Hazelwood’s catalogue 
that in Australia it has been found that the Pernet Roses do best in 
the dry atmosphere of Adelaide. He says that these Roses as a class 
are indifferent to extreme heat and cold but that they ‘‘ succumb to a 
damp atmosphere,’’ the reason being that they get badly attacked by 
Black Spot, lose their foliage and then gradually become extinct. Yet 
in our dainp English climate we do succeed in growing most of the 
Pernet varieties very well. 


Few bedding Roscs made a better show last year than Madame 
Edouard Herriot; it bloomed with amazing freedom and the colour 
was softer than in a very hot year. And the one Rose that seemed 
literally indifferent to rain and damp was Golden Emblem. Quite 
late in October, when the garden was thoroughly saturated, and most 
of the Roses had decided that decent blooms could no longer be 
expected of them, one’s eye would be caught by gleams of gold ona 
tall Standard or may be on a group of dwarfs; these would be found 
to proceed from this wonderful Golden Emblem. Good as is the 
newer Mabel Morse, she did not rise superior to the Autumn rains 
and produce at that season some of her finest blooms in the way that 
Golden Emblem did. 


Among the H.’I.’s W. F. Dreer, with its beautiful sunset tints 
of gold, apricot and peach, stood out as a good rain resister. The 
flowers have very stout petals, and they are certainly not a little inclined 
to turn their faces towards the soil. This no doubt helps to shelter 
them from the harmful effects of rain, although it is in other respects 
a very serious defect. The flowers of the lovely glowing apricot Los 
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Angeles, though lasting fairly well, doubtless lost some of their bright- 
ness if exposed to constant wet. 


The brilliant salmon and cherry tinted Betty Uprichard stood the 
trial of a rainy season with marked success. One could always rely on 
finding some of its highly coloured blooms in fair condition throughout 
the Summer. 


Independence Day, with its golden bronze flowers, may also be 
recommended as a very constant bloomer and as being well able to 
resist and throw off the excessive rains, and the old favourite, Madame 
Abel Chatenay, gave no bad account of herself in 1924. 


Among white Roses, which naturally are the most easily soiled 
by bad weather, the old Frau Karl Druschki stood out triumphantly as 
a rain resister, and this though she bravely holds her head erect. The 
more delicate and thinner petaled Tea, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, saves 
herself from being smirched by turning her face away from the rough 
weather. Both these white Roses are extraordinarily prolific in 
Autumn, and if given constant attention as regards disbudding will 
produce very fine blooms quite late in the year. 


Madame Jules Bouché and Molly Sharman Crawford, on the other 
hand, are distinctly fine weather Roses—their outer petals turn brown 
if exposed to much rain. 


As regards pink Roses I am particularly glad to be able to record 
that Mrs. Bryce Allen, although a full petaled variety and very straight 
on the stem, continued to produce really fine blooms all through the 
season—tliey kept their colour well and never balled. Mrs. Bryce 
Allen has justly been described as ‘‘ The sweetest Rose grown,’’ and 
with all her other good qualities, including her comparative indifference 
to rain, she truly deserves a place in every garden. 


The newer Mrs. Henry Bowles, with its large well shaped blossoms 
of warm rosy pink, came through the ordeal by water with credit. 
At the N.R.S. Provincial Show in Glasgow on August 6th there were 
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some magnificent flowers of this variety staged. They had a greater 
refinement both of shape and colour than any I have seen grown in 
England. Possibly these particular blooms may have been shaded 
and protected from the rains, and so far I have been writing only of 
the Roses as grown in our own garden, where they are entirely exposed 
to any type of weather that may prevail. 


The beautiful Ophelia and Madame Butterfly were, I think, not 
at their best last Summer, but it appeared to me they resented the 
cold nights, which caused their outer petals to crinkle and their usually | 
most shapely flowers to come malformed, more than the actual wet— 
for after the four weeks of Summer, which was our share, from mid- 
June to mid-July, although the weather broke, the flowers of these 
two Hybrid Teas were very much better than they had been earlier 
in the Summer. 


The same reason holds good for the comparative failure of the 
red Roses, which were sadly lacking in purity and depth of colouring 
almost throughout the season. The ‘“‘ blue’’ tinge, which so often 
detracts from the beauty of General MacArthur, Richmond and other 
crimsons, waS more pronounced and more universal than is usually 
the case. I mever remember seeing Mrs. Edward Powell so lacking 
in brilliancy, but I feel sure it was the result of the cold rather than 
of the wet. Red Roses would appear to have the prerogative of royalty 
and to demand ‘‘ royal weather ’’—if the sun burns too fiercely they 
‘’ brown,’’ if he withholds his beams altogether they are apt to ‘‘ blue.’’ 


Hence the popularity of the almost single K. of K., who keeps his 
wonderful crimson scarlet hue in spite of all vagaries of the weather. 
Early in October of 1924 I was able to cut a really lovely bunch of 
K. of K. for an Autumn Show, and though they were cut after and 
during drenching rain the petals were in no way damaged, and they 
lasted in good condition for nearly a week. 


Covent Garden was another crimson that did well in spite of, or 
because of, the moist year. Unfortunately neither of these Roses 
have any fragrance worth speaking of. 
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_. Naturally most of the single and semi-single Roses, such as Irish 
Elegance, Irish Fireflame, Red Letter Day, Mermaid, etc., will stand 
rain better than those with a large number of petals. If I had to 
choose one Rose as being pre-ceminently suitable for a rainy climate 
I should certainly select the Hybrid wichuraiana American Pillar. 
Motoring down from Scotland the end of last August we stopped two 
or three days at the Patterdale Hotel, Ulleswater. During these days 
the rain came down as if it had never rained before! Yet our fellow 
guests told us it had been doing the same sort of thing for some time. 
The hotel garden is planted with many tall Standards of American 
Pillar, and through the drenching grey rain the huge bunches of clear 
rose colour glowed radiantly, giving a touch of cheerfulness to an 
otherwise gloomy outlook. But the thin Roses are not always so 
accommodating. As I have shown some full varieties came through 
the ordeal with fiving colours. On the other hand there are some 
single Roses, notably the wichuraiana Evangeline, one of our most 
fragrant climbers, and the multiflora Flora Mitton, whose petals 
become spotted and lose their pretty blush pink colouring in rainy 
weather. Again, that semi-single variety, Joanna Bridge, so lovely 
in a fine Suminer, when the sun paints its ivory petals with a flush 
of pink, loses all its attraction and rapidly turns a dirty white in bad 
weather. The beautiful and loosely constructed La Tosca also easily 
spots with the rain. 


As a class, the Chinas, with their fragile petals, get somewhat 
dashed in bad weather. The old Pink Monthly I think is the best rain 
resister of this section. The polvantha pompons, on the other hand, 
with the exception of such a papery petaled variety as Katharine 
Zeimet, which rapidly turns brown, flower excellently in wet weather, 
and are therefore good sorts for the Autumn garden. 


I have written only of the effect of rain on the Rose blossoms, 
but to a gardener the first consideration is the Rose plants. On the 
light dry soil of a garden on high land in North Middlesex, the rain 
was, so far as they were concerned, almost an unmixed blessing. The 
cold and dry Springs of 1922 and 1923 had a very bad effect on the 
growth of our plants, and for their sake the rains of 1924 were really 
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welcome. as the plants went on growing in response to the moisture 
provided, so naturally the flowering of Autumn was exceptionally good 
and abundant, though with us it was cut off abruptly, not by the frosts 
but by the fogs of November. 


The effect of the sunless and damp season on the flowering of our 
plants this next Summer I should not care to prophesy. When pruning 
time comes we may have to cut away an unusually large amount of 
unripe and pithy wood; if we are careful to do this it is quite possible 
we may find that the continual growth has been no bad thing for our 
plants and though for ourselves a_ little more sunshine would be 
welcome, for our Roses the rain may have proved itself ‘‘ right ”’ 
after all. 


THE ALDENHAM ROSE FENCE. 


By EDWIN BECKETT, V.M.H., Aldenham, Herts. 


When at a period just over twenty years ago the North-Eastern 
quarter of the Aldenham Gardens was developed from a flat grass 
pasture, abutting a corner of the older wood, for the formation of an 
Arboretum, the more carefully cultivated parts, containing the large 
tree and shrub collection, grouped in various ornamental plantations 
around the water gardens, were divided off from the new part by 
means of an ordinary iron bar fence of five rails and standing four 
fect from the ground level. As a garden ornament such a fence was 
not greatly to be admired, and to disguise its stern appearance Climbing 
and Rambling Roses of various kinds were planted along its entire 
length, which runs in winding direction for between three hundred 
and four hundred yards, taking a direction approximately North-West 
to South-East. 


The planting took place on the Western side, and as the plants 
made growth, their long shoots were tied in to the rails. As protec- 
tion from the possible raiding of the very destructive little rodent, 
the rabbit, the lower half of the fence, on the Eastern side, was faced 
with wire netting, a precaution which assists in keeping the vermin 
from the gardens, though it must be adnutted they are kept verv low 
in numbers by various other means. 


Irom time to time somewhat pessimistic prophets came along 
foretclling the destruction of the Roses in severe winters owing to 
their proximity to the metal of the fence, but the accuracy of such 
predictions is refuted by the experience of over two decades of growth, 
for, during the whole period, no death can be ascribed to the effects 
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of frost or contact with metal, an experience verified by other plants 
around the gardens, which have been growing for over thirty years 
on a metal arcade and other metallic means of support. 


The fence is little trouble to manage, for other than removing 
dead and old wood in the spring and tying in the new shoots in June 
little attention is required. The ground along the base of the fence is 
kept free from turf and dug annually when a top dressing of manure 
and soil is afforded for the benefit of the plants. It forms a wonder- 
fully picturesque feature, Roses contrasting and blending and forming 
a harmonious whole of many shades of colour, by means of the named 
varieties of Ramblers and botanic species to be found there. Some 
of the varieties growing along the fence are here noted, and it will be 
found that they comprise many of the old favourites as well as a 
goodly number of the newer beauties. 


Some of the Roses : a Perle, Crimson Rambler, White Dorothy, 
The Farquhar, Evangeline, Elise Robichon, American Pillar, Joseph 
Liger, Ards Pillar, Pax, Paradise, Goldfinch, Longworth Rambler, 
Vanity, Hiawatha, Danae, Dorothy Perkins, Euphrosyne, Rene Andre, 
Paul Transon, Purity, Lady Gay, Emile Fortepaule, Pemberton’s 
White Rambler, The Wallflower, The Dawson and Aviateur Bleriot. 


The combination of old and new is accomplished by the taking 
out of worn out plants from time to time and replacement with a 
suitable new and vigorous plant, and the whole idea might well be 
adopted in even small gardens with excellent effect; in fact, only 
recently I saw this plan gracing the front garden of a newly built 
suburban house, with fine result, along the low iron fence dividing 
the garden from that of the next villa. 


THE FASHION. 


By NORMAN LAMBERT, Inglecroft, Fulford, York. 


The expression ‘‘ To be in the fashion ’’ is as true in the Floral 
world as it is in Social life. The modern gardening enthusiast feels 
the necessity of keeping abreast of the times. To be out of touch 
with the latest novelties, to grow old varieties that were in vogue 
years ago, is to show signs of decadence, and, incidentally, to lose 
much of the glamour of the present day favourites. 


If I were asked to define the meaning of the expression I should 
say that ‘‘ to be in the fashion ’’ means to conform largely with the 
general balance of public opinion. 


Two or three generations ago our grandmothers wore crinolines, 
because they were regarded as the most becoming mode—to-day the 
modern dress can be tucked away in a handkerchief box. It is not 
that our present day ideas are the outcome of a desire to economise 
in material—it is simply that fashions have changed. In the world 
of Flowers fashions are also changing, and we are becoming less 
grieved at the disappearance of some of the relics of ‘‘ the good old 
days.’” One hears, now and again, a growl at the alarming dis- 
appearance of the old Rose scent, the rich fragrance that is so often 
attributed onlv to the old-fashioned Roses, and which is said to be 
lost in the modern type. Sometimes I fine people with these notions 
and after they have openly expressed dissatisfaction at the loss of 
fragrance in the modern Rose I trot them round to have a whiff at 
Ophelia and a few other contemporaries and watch the altered expres- 
sion that comes over their faces. 


An old Rose friend of mine, who used to think that the modern 
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Rose could not compare with the Roses of a generation ago, was 
persuaded to plant a bed of recent introductions to compare with his 
old favourites. After a season’s experience of both he told me that 
he unhesitatingly voted for the modern Rose from a decorative stand- 
point. And that brings me to the crux of the matter. 


What makes a flower or a variety be ‘‘ in the fashion ’’? First 
and foremost it must have a decorative value, either in the garden or 
when used as a cut flower. Freedom of blooming, a certain beauty 
of form, the characteristic of being able to open freely in all kinds of 
weather, pleasing colour, and fragrance where fragrance is expected. 


Yesterday—-November 16th—I cut a bowl of Roses from the open. 
They were quite respectable specimens. If my trees had given their 
last blooms two months ago I should have called them free-flowering. 
What shalt we say when there are Roses in mid-November, when 
trees are arriving for another planting season? Truly the modern 
Rose 1s prodigal in its blossoming. If you will be in the fashion 
with your Roses, you must grow the free-flowering decorative kinds 
that give a succession of flowers from June till the frosts cut them 
down. The hybridist and the nurseryman know that these purely 
decorative varieties are ‘‘ all the rage.’?’ They bud them by the 
thousand. They know, too, the colours that please, the rich orange 
and flame shades, soft pinks, rich crimsons, bright yellows and the 
like. 


There are many Roses that will never be ‘‘ in the fashion ’’— 
crude shades of crimson that turn blue or magenta with age, blunt- 
nosed blooms that “‘ ball’? in the wet, varieties that only give of 
their best spasmodically and for the greater part of the season are 
flowerless. Public opinion will sift them out. The American idea 
of a perfect Rose is not always our English one. We do not want 
our garden Roses to need the protection of a glass dome. Ours is 
a funny climate in these times, and our Roses have to take their chance 
in it like the rest of us. 


But -there is one danger in which being ‘‘ in the fashion ’? may 
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lead us to extremes. There is a limit in all things. We donot want 
our Roses to be too thin and fleeting, however well they may open in 
adverse weather. Sometimes the sun shines, and there is a day for 
the well-built Rose just as there are the cool days of Autumn when 
the singles and semi-doubles are in their heyday. We do not want 
to sacrifice fragrance in all our Roses for new colours and beautiful 
form. There is just a danger that the critic who says ‘‘ Your modern 
Rose is losing its fragrance ’’ may find some cause for complaint, but 
not as long as we use Ophelia and others that possess scent and beauty 
ef form and colouring as pollen parents. We must not have too many 
‘* Mildew Slaves ’’ among our new introductions, nor, on the other 
hand, use the Pernetiana to such an extent that Black Spot becomes 
abane. There is just a danger that those who set the fashion—and it 
is the flower loving public every time—may swing the pendulum too 
far in one respect or another. 


So far, all is well. We have the must wonderful choice of Roses 
to-day that any generation has known—there are more wonderful 
ones still to come. Be in the fashion. Plant your garden with the 
popular varicties—you will soon be a lover of the modern Rose, and 
those old favourites that you doted over will pass like the big ‘* shock- 
headed Peters’? among the Chrysanthemums have done, lke the 
Grandifloras among the Sweet Peas, like the stiff, prim looking show 
Dahlias before the graceful miniature Peeony-flowered or ‘‘ Charm, ’ 
and like the old tvpes of Gladioli will do before the Primulinus 
Hybrids. 


I come to my last point. I should like Rose lovers to set the 
fashion of growing Violas among thcir Roses. Have you thought how 
beautiful your beds and borders would look carpeted with Violas? 
Try Viola Swan as an edging or ground work with a crimson Rose 
such as Etoile de Hollande, or Viola John Quarton with a pink Rose 
like Madame Abel Chatenay. The Violas, being surface rooting, will 
not rob the Roses of their moisture; in fact they will act as a mulch 
in hot weather. The Viola is becoming increasingly popular and 
there are many beautiful varieties to choose from. Give it a place 
among the ‘‘ Qucen of Flowers,’’ for even a queen need not reign 
alone. 


NORMAN LAMBERT (Pernetiana). Gon_p MEDAL. 
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NORMAN LAMBERT. 


(Pernetiana. ) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Autumn Show, 1924. 


In this Rose the Pernet blood is almost entirely eliminated by the 
H.T. The colour is a golden yellow, shaded terra cotta, a very 
charming combination. The blooms are a good shape, with high 
pointed centre The plant was vigorous and free. Delightfully 


fragrant. It will be a popular decorative variety. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 


Introduction by H. R. DARLINGTON, Deputy President, Potters Bar. 


The following articles are designed to assist those members 97f 
the Society who may have the opportunity of growing Roses under 
glass, and so extending the Rose season. 


The greater number of Rosarians who grow a few Roses indoors 
probably confine their efforts to getting the flowers in the Spring, 
before the outdoor Roses make their appearance in the garden, but 
two of these articles, namely, those of Mr. Easlea and Mr. Oppen- 
heimer, tell us how we can lengthen the season at the other end by 
bringing a few plants in pots into a cool house in the Autumn. 


I well remember that Mr. Paul used to advise that a batch of 
Roses of the China type should be grown 1n some position where lights 
could be placed over them in Autumn in order to prolong the flowering 
season, and doubtless it is only an extension of this practice to make 
use of such free flowering varieties as Mr. Easlea recommends for cool 
house treatment in a similar manner. 


The difhiculty in many gardens will be that in the Autumn much 
of the glass house space is occupied with Chrysanthemums, and whcre 
this is the case it might be met by improvising some tall frames. ‘This 
may conveniently be done by resting ordinary garden lights on dwarf 
walls of turf or even of bricks loosely stacked together. 


Mr. Oppenheimer is no doubt right in laying stress on the neces- 
sity for securing good drainage when potting Roses. Though the 
Rose likes a fairly retentive soil, free passage of running water through 
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the pot is of the greatest importance. To secure this quarter inch 
charcoal, now so much used for dressing lawns, is a valuable adjunct. 
Having placed one or two large crocks at the bottom of the pot I like 
to add nearly an inch of broken potsherds, on the top of which I throw 
a small handful of the charcoal and a thin piece of turf upside down, 
and then to add some more charcoal to the potting soil in order to keep 
it free and porous. 


A useful way of growing the polyantha pompons in pots is to 
strike cuttings from the prunings. These will root readily enough 
in a few weeks, the chief care requisite being to shade the foliage from 
the early Spring sunshine until the young roots have formed, for the 
foliage is apt to grow only too readily, and the cuttings will damp 
off if shading is not attended to. 


In considering the varieties the Amateur should attempt to grow :t 
must be borne in mind that certain kinds of Roses are decidedly better 
suited for growing under glass and will give more satisfactory results 
than others, and these articles will give some assistance in making a 
selection. It is not a litthe remarkable how few varieties are usually 
grown by those Nurserymen who grow Roses under glass entirely for 
the cut bloom market. A firm whose glass houses may run to some 
acres in extent may grow but four varieties, and will consider long 
and carefully before making any change in those they have adopted. 


Mr. Burch and Mr. Easlea both recognise that Amateurs as a 
rule like to possess a much larger collection of varicties. There ts 
much to be said on both sides of this question. Whcre, as is usually 
the case, the area available for Roses is restricted, a large number of 
varieties give a more constant supply, because different varieties vary 
in the time they take to make their growth and come into flower; 
something of a succession is thus obtained, though they are all started 
atthe same time. Where, however, the area at the gardener’s disposal 
is considerable he may get over the difhculty by starting batches of the 
same kinds in succession. 


In the case of Roses of the decorative type, such as Richmond 
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er Mme. Butterfly, I am inclined to think it will be found more satis- 
factory to grow sufficient plants to enable one to cut a good vase at a 
time, while in the case of Roses more or less of the Exhibition type, 
such as Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Mabel Drew or Dean Hole, which when 
cut can be placed in specimen vases and used on the dinner table or 
clsewhere singly, it 1s not equally important to have so large a number 
of plants. 


The decision must in the end depend on the taste of the owner, 
who, when he has considered the effect he desires, will probably find 
little difficulty in coming to a conclusion. If, however, he is con- 
templating exhibiting he will do well to grow a fairly large batch of 
those Roses he intends to use for the purpose. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Deputy President, Potters Bar. 


The growing of Roses under glass is a very interesting, and, in 
some respects, highly satisfactory occupation. Not only is one able 
to obtain the flowers at a time of year when otherwise we should be 
without them, and while it is too early and too cold to loiter about the 
garden in the way in which later on one perhaps gets most enjoyment 
out of one’s Roses, but Roses under glass have an attraction of their 
own, and possess certain definite advantages over those which have 
had to endure out of doors the buffets and variations of our English 
climate. 


First, one can grow under glass varieties, such as many of the 
Tea Roses, which, while extremely beautiful, are too delicate or 
require too much care and attention to grow satisfactorily out of doors. 
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Next, there is the clean and finished appearance shown by the 
flowers of glass grown Roses, which is extremely difficult to obtain out 
of doors. 


Then there is the colour. This is ncarly always more brilliant 
than in the case of Roses grown in the open, and usually deeper, 
particularly in such Roses as Mme. Butterfly and Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
and sometimes so much deeper that those who know the plants only 
out of doors may fail to identify the glass grown flowers. 


Finally there is the question of pests. Now there is little doubt 
that plants grown under glass are more prone than are Roses in the 
open air to attack by Aphis, Mildew and other fungoid diseases. 
Smut, for instance, which seldom appcars out of doors, may become 
quite troublesome under glass, but if diseases should appear they are 
much more easily dealt with, and, as a rule, more quickly disposed of. 
If a proper watch is kept and simple precautions adopted at once these 
diseases and pests should never seriously affect the flowers. 


In writing thus I am far from wishing to disparage outdoor Roses. 
If, as sometimes occurs, both indoor and outdoor flowers are shown 
together on a_ stand, the result is not pleasing, and I have often 
thought that the outdoor flowers more than hold their own. But 
indoor flowers are different and bring an added interest to Rose 
growing. The Rose, however, is a hardwood plant, and, like all 
plants of this character when grown in pots, requires constant atten- 
tion, not only during the period—roughly from Christmas till April— 
when it is making its growth and flowers, but afterwards during the 
rest of the vear, and it is during this latter period that Amateurs 
usually fail in giving sufficient attention to the plants that have been 
forced. Too much and too little water is equally fatal. So frequently 
does this neglect occur that if during the Summer one enters a garden 
in which even a moderate number of Roses are grown in pots, and 
finds the foliage looking really well, the event at once attracts 
attention. 


It is no doubt partly in consequence of the attention the plants 
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when grown in pots require after flowering that many Amateurs 
hesitate before undertaking the growing of Roses in pots. Roses, 
however, if planted out under glass are decidedly easier to manage. 
Although they require water, and during the period of full growth they 
should receive full supplies, they will look after themselves much 
better than those grown in pots are capable of doing, and such atten- 
tion as the pianted out Rose requires is much more of the character 
that the average Amateur can afford to give. 


There are many greenhouse walls which might very usefully be 
employed for Roses planted out at their base. Sometimes these walls 
are covered by staging rising in tiers one above the other, the upper 
rows of which are not very accessible, and the plants upon them are 
apt to be neglected. If these were removed and the wall area used 
for Roses very little space would be sacrificed and the resulting effect 
would be more pleasing. If a small border for growing dwarfs at 
the base can be provided it will be all the better, but is not necessary. 
If there is no wall Roses may readily be planted in the corners of the 
structure and the growths trained over part of the roof. 


What Roses are to be grown so planted out under glass? = For 
those who have plenty of space Fortunes Yellow offers an attractive 
experiment. It is true that it only flowers once, but after the Spring 
flowering indoors we may well rely on our Roses from _ the open. 
Another very intcresting Rose, where space permits, is the old 
Lamarque, bearing clusters of white flowers with a characteristic 
_ perfume. It is a Noisette and was raised by Maréchal, a shoemaker 
of Angers, in his window garden and brought out in 1830. It is 
an interesting example of what can be done by a real enthusiast, no 
matter how limited his means and operations. <A yellow form was 
introduced later by Ducher, but is not so strong a grower. I fancy I 
have once seen it, but only once. This was many years ago and I am 
a little doubtful as to the accuracy of my memory. It is probably now 
unobtainable. The white form, however, is still with us. Then there 
is Maréchal Nicl, ‘‘ too well known to need description,’ and perhaps 
more frequently grown under glass than any other climbing Rose, 
and to these perhaps I might add Climbing Niphetos. None of these 
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are satisfactory out of doors in this country. Climbing Niphetos is 
useful for training over the roof where there is not much wall space 
available. In this way Mr. Mawley used to grow it. Its white 
beautifully shaped flowers hanging down from the roof looked very 
pleasing. It is a Rose with somewhat delicate petals and does not 
travel well, so is not often seen at the Shows. 


Next coine the Tea Roses, so rapidly disappearing from our 
gardens out of doors, but quite at home under glass. The Bride and 
Bridesmaid, white and pink sports respectively from Catherine Mermet, 
are particularly worth consideration from the perfection of their shape. 
Alexander Hill Gray and Mme. Henri Berger also make good Roses 
for a low wall, up to 8-ft. or a little more under glass, where also 
Marie van Houtte will be found to make unexpectedly good growth 
and to remain evergreen all the year round. These Tea Roses may 
either be planted out as dwarfs in a narrow bed at the foot of the wall 
or may be trained up it. In the former position Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
may be found useful, and its flowers never look so well as when 
formed under glass, protected from rain and wind. 


Planted out under glass Lady Roberts and Anna Olivier both show 
themselves at their best and often make wonderful growth. If 
allowed they may become to all intents Climbing Roses and flower 
freely. Mr. Conway Jones, near Gloucester, formerly had a low vinery 
with a back wall about 8 or 9 feet high up which was trained a plant 
of Anna Olivier. The Rose not only covered the wall but was trained 
over the roof as well, reaching about half way down the house, and 
was covered with hundreds of flowers, which it continued to produce 
most of the season. 


I have grown Mme. Jules Gravereaux also in this way, and at 
times it was quite satisfactory, but somewhat regretfully I had to 
get rid of it after some years. The growth was so great as to become 
rather unmanageable and it occupied space that I desired for other 
Roses. 


Many of the climbing sports of the Hybrid Teas, which of late 
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years have become so numerous, are very useful planted against a wall 
or pillar indoors, and inake stronger and riper growth than they do 
inthe open. Climbing Ophelia and Climbing Chatenay are both worth 
a place. So would Climbing Mélanie Soupert be for those who possess 
sufficient room, but its growth is so vigorous that it might become 
unmanageable in a small house. Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
under glass never fails to produce plenty of flowers and to open them, 
which with me it will seldom do in the open. My garden therefore 
knows it no more, but I keep it in the greenhouse. 


A word may be said about pruning. The general principles 
applicable to Climbing Roses on walls in the open air apply also to 
Roses so grown under glass, but in a smal] structure, such as a green- 
house, it is specially necessary to sce that the wall is clothed to its 
base, or so nearly as may be practicable. Training of shoots should 
therefore be oblique and never vertical when it can be avoided. This, 
however, is not always possible. Where a Rose is planted in the 
corner of a house, for instance, it has usually to be taken straight up 
to the roof, and on a wall it may happen that we have to take a stem 
up to a certain height in order to avoid other Roses before allowing 1t 
to branch. Oblique training inclining to the horizontal should con- 
stantly be the object, and carried out wherever practicable. Old wood 
should, of course, be removed whenever practicable and strong young 
growths substituted. It is, however, of very considerable importance 
that only strong young wood be retained, and all spindly growths taken 
out. Amateurs are far too apt to keep too much thin growth of the 
previous vear, and this hardly ever gives a satisfactorv flower. 


The best time to carry out the pruning is about Christmas time, 
or even a little earlier. If, however, Chrysanthemums are grown in 
the house this will be a convenient time. The whole of the growths 
should be taken down and the wall cleaned and white-washed, a little 
sulphur being added to the wash, and the stems of the Roses and 
every part of the house thoroughly cleansed. This is a very important 
matter as it insures a clean start for the young and delicate growths. 
A little sulphur dusted over the hot water pipes from time to time 
will also assist in preventing the beginnings of fungoid disease. 
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For some weeks after pruning very little watering will be required 
by the roots. There is little or no foliage to transpire the moisture, 
and a little syringing will probably for a time be all that is wanted. 
Whether the Roses are grown in pots, however, or planted out, their 
soil should be examined from time to time, and never allowed to become 
really dry, and as the growth begins and increases and more foliage 
appears on the plants supplies should be gradually increased and 
become copious in sunny weather. As the buds begin to form the 
plants should be more frequently examined, and all shoots that appear 
blind, i.e., fail to form a flower bud, should be removed, so that growth 
may be concertrated in the flowering shoots. At the same time a 
judicious amount of thinning of the flower buds may be practised. 


At this time, too, a careful look out must be kept for greenfly. 
So long as there are only a few of them syringing lightly with Abol or 
carbolic soap solution will keep them in check, but if they become at all 
numerous it is best to fumigate. Choose a still evening, close up the 
house tight and fumigate well, and repeat it about four days later, 
when the eggs of those just destroved are hatching out. 


I think greenfly always comes and if neglected it will spoil the 
best grown Roses, but it is only if neglected that it becomes really 
troublesome, and with care it 1s quite easily controlled. 


Success in growing Roses under glass comes chiefly from the 
careful regulation of air and water. In the early stages of growth the 
moisture in the air may be kept rather high, provided great changes 
of temperature be avoided, but later on, when the flowers are forming, 
a somewhat drier atmosphere should be aimed at, and if the flowers 
are opened in air too saturated with moisture when cut and removed 
into the house or packed for travelling they will not last well. 
Perhaps a sudden burst of hot spring sunshine is most difficult to 
deal with. The temperature of the house rises rapidly, and if the 
change is not noted in time to rush into the house and fling open all 
the doors and winduws is not a wise measure. The heat must be 
reduced gradually and too sudden a drop carefully avoided. Top air 
is generally better than that from the side ventilators. Roses do not 
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like a draught, and air blowing in from outside straight on to the hot 
and moist foliage is apt to lead to Mildew. 


Manures are undoubtedly a help, but it is a mistake to place too 
much reliance on them. ‘They are nearly useless if the plants are not 
naturally growing well. A little bone meal may be mixed in the soil, 
and some very weak cow manure or guano water given once or twice 
during the growing season, while just as the buds have formed a little 
phosphate of potash, which acts quickly, also very weak, will help the 
plants along if they are otherwise healthy. Nothing, however, will 
make up for the lack of careful regulation of the water an air, without 
which no sturdy growth is attained, and the flowers are poor and 
unsatisfactory. 


By WALTER EASLEA, Eastwood, Essex. 


One of the most surprising things to me is that there are so few 
Amateurs who take up the cultivation of Roses under glass, otherwise 
our Spring Show would be a far larger one than it usually is. JI am 
hopeful that this symposium will induce many who have hitherto 
refrained from exhibiting Spring Roses to be encouraged to make the 
attempt, and I can assure them they will be well repaid for their 
effort. 


Probably there are not a large number of members of the National 
~ Rose Society who can remember the wonderful pot grown Roses 
Messrs. Paul and Turner used to exhibit in the ‘‘Seventies ’’ and even 
earlier. The brothers Gater, who had charge of these pot specimens, 
have never been equalled as growers of Roses under glass since that 
time. We are proud of the splendid exhibits of indoor Roses as put 
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up at Chelsea to-day, but they fall short of the cultural skill manifested 
in the giant specimens of the brothers Gater. I think it was-the year 
Mr. Bennett first exhibited his masterpiece, ‘‘ Her Majesty,’ at the 
Fisherics Exhibition, that the huge specimens were last exhibited. 
To see one plant with two hundred or more blooms out at one time 
was indeed a glorious sight. I remember one, Ccline Forestier, that 
had about this number of its lovely sulphur blooms fully expanded on 
the Show Day. The other kinds were Juno, Charles Lawson, Paul 
Perras and Coupe d’Hébé, now almost disappeared from our lists, 
much to our loss. 


We compliment ourselves and say Roses were never so fine as 
they are to-day, and perhaps rightly so, but I also affirm we cannot 
produce with our modern Roses such matchless pot grown specimens 
as our fathers developed, with the inaterial they had at hand in those 
days. 


I am somewhat digressing, as I am aware the purpose of this 
paper is to help present day Amateurs, and I certainly do not wish 
them to form the opinion that I advocate growing huge specimen pot 
Roses. ‘To ine the joy of a greenhouse of Roses is in the large variety 
one may have in bloom during the early months of the year. There 
may be a grandeur in viewing a house of some 38,000 pots all of one 
variety, as one may do in March and April at Messrs. Beckwiths, 
but the Amateur’s house perhaps of some fifty varieties would afford. 
infinitely more pleasure. 


Some years ago it was my privilege to be able to inspect a collection 
of forced Roses that were timed to bloom about March, merely to 
produce yrowths for cuttings. This was in the days of the ‘‘ own 
root ’’ craze. In this house there was infinite variety—the gorgeous 
Hybrid Perpetual, the dainty Tea scented, the more sturdy Hybrid 
Tea, the elegant Monthly, the robust Rugosa, the fragrant Sweet 
Briars and others. To cnter this house, when perhaps snow was on 
the ground outside, gave such a foretaste of June that made one 
resolve, if ever he had the opportunity, to have such a house for his 
own pleasure. 

bD 
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This resolve has only been partially achieved, but in my cross- 
fertilising experiments I have had in bloom in March a great number 
of varieties that often reminded me of those far away days. 


I just throw out this suggestion to those Amateurs who can 
appreciate other Roses than the ‘‘ Exhibition ’’ varieties, and can 
admire a bloom of the Copper Austrian Briar as much perhaps as a 
perfect William Shean. Let him pot up some of these Roses himself, 
for he can rarely purchase them as pot grown specimens. I shall have 
more to say later as to the method of potting up plants, so will leave 
this for the moment. 


POT ROSES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Some may say, Whatever is the use of pot Roses in Summer time 
when Roses abound outdoors? A pot Rose, being moveable, 1s a 
beautiful decorative plant for the house or the conservatory, and 
many who have social functions to provide for will readily appreciate 
their usefulness. 


To obtain plants for this purpose they must be potted in October 
and the pots plunged in soil, or ashes outdoors. They are pruned as 
ordinary Roses are in March, and in May they are put out separately, 
each plant well away from its neighbour, to allow for proper 
development. 


The pots are plunged to the rim in ashes or fibre, and of course 
the plants must be watched to see their needs of water are supplied, 
with an occasional stimulant in the shape of liquid manure. 


The most decorative kinds should be potted up, not forgetting 
several of the delightful Polyantha Roses. These plants, when they 
have served their purpose for house and conservatory decoration, of 
for plunging into beds where bulbs have been growing, furnish us with 
very suitable inaterial for early forcing another vear. 


To obtain bloom in late Autumn, say November or December, a 
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set of plants should be deprived of their bloom buds as soon as formed. 
Only really good perpetual flowering kinds should be employed. 


Keep the plants outdoors plunged in ashes, and encourage new 
growths as much as possible. If plants become too dense it is well 
to place sticks around the edge of pots, pointing outwards, and 
tie the shoots, so that the foliage obtains all ‘the air and light 
available. All weakly shoots should be removed. A strict watch 
must be kept to ward off mildew. If blooms are removed in the bud 
stage until about August, the new growths will afterwards produce 
buds, and these should be allowed to remain. Before frost arrives, take 
the plants and place them in a cold pit, giving as much air as possible 
by day and close the lights up at night, covering them with mats if at 
all frosty. The plants will unfold their lovely buds in these pits, or 
if a cool house is available, place the plants therein and one may have 
beautiful Roses at Christmas. 


I would not advise using the very double varieties for this purpose, 
but the half full Roses, such as Betty Uprichard, Mélanie Soupert, 
Mme. Butterfly, etc., would be the most suitable. 


It may be that some Rosarians would not consider the expense of 
erecting a large greenhouse, that could be planted out with Roses. I 
can promise them untold pleasure in possessing such a structure. 


When one knows what is possible he is tempted to envy a Rock- 
feller. A fairly lofty structure with a dome, if you like, could be laid 
out as a Rose garden in which Standards, half Standards, Pillars and 
big Bushes could be grown. <A Standard Tea Rose, such as the old 
Niphetos, growing under glass is a sight never to be forgotten, and 
to-day, with the wealth of material available, this glass structure could 
be made one of great splendour. Roses planted out in well prepared 
borders develop into huge specimens under glass. T have seen the 
old Catherine Mermet, Bridesmaid, The Bride, etc., as much as five 
feet high and as many feet through. I have seen Roses like the old 
Souvenir d’un Ani trained up the pillars of a Camellia House at 
Hatfield, where they attained the height of some twenty feet, and 
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were constantly in flower. An idcal structure would be one in which 
the roof could be removed in Summer time, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. Neither is great heat necessary, although there should be 
sufficient to keep up a temperature of 50 to 55 degrces during the early 
months of the year. 


Those who saw the bowl of long-stemmed Columbia Roses at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall in late December may have a wish to 
produce some such specimens. ‘They are grown on what is known as 
the Amcrican system. | 


The plants are planted out in well prepared beds, and when 
established are pruned back very severely. They soon throw out stout 
growtlis, but instcad of allowing these to flower the bloom buds are 
pinched out as soon as secn, when the plant starts another growth 
from its summit. This one is allowed to bloom and by this time it has 
attained the height of some 4-ft. to 5-ft. All side growths are pinched 
out. 


To have Roses, with stems of 4-ft. to 5-ft. long, at Christmas would 
fill the hearts of many with joy, for when cut and placed in a suitable 
deep vase they make a noble decoration, 


IN GROWING ROSES IN POTS IT IS ESSENTIAL TO HAVE 
GOOD COMPOST. 


One of the best cultivators I know prepares a stack of potting 
material a year before it is required. Really good turfy loam : 
selected. This is placed in about one foot layers, with good cow 
manure between each layer. After twelve months this cuts down 
into a splendid potting matcrial, and no other manure is required, 
unless it may be a sprinkling of bone meal, coarse sand, and perhaps 


a little lime. 


There are two methods available when commencing growing 
Roses in pots. You can either purchase what are known as ‘‘ extra 
sized ’’ pot plants already established and suitable to place in the 
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forcing house in January, or you may pot up your own plants in 
October, using plants dug up from the nursery. ‘The latter plan is 
the least expensive, only you must remember you cannot force such 
plants the first year. 


The newly potted ground plants may be put into a cold pit and 
kept there until February, of course protecting them against frost; they 
can then be brought into a greenhouse, where very gentle warmth 
may be supplied, and they will come along and bloom in May and 
June. On no account subject them: to great heat, because the new 
roots will not be strong enough to stand the forcing. 


The greatest success in pot Rose culture is obtained from plants 
that are well established, so that the pots are full of roots. It is not 
at all necessary to re-pot established plants every year. I have had 
them growing in the same pot for three and four years. We merely top 
dress them cach Autumn, by removing about an inch of the old soil, 
sprinkling in a small handful of good fertiliser, such as Clay’s or 
Ichthemic Guano, and covering this with good fibrous loam, in which 
is incorporated some well decayed manure and just a little burnt earth. 


Good solid wood should be the aim of the pot Rose grower, and 
this can be obtained by careful feeding and tying the plants out, so 
that growths become well ripened. 


I will bricfly detail the management of the pot Rose, but before 
doing so [ should like to point out the usefulness of some of the 
Rambler Roses as pot grown specimens. <A well flowered Rambler 
in a 10-in. or 12-in. pot makes a delightful decorative plant for the 
conservatory. To obtain the best results the plants should be potted 
up from the open ground in early October. 


Keep them outdoors protected from frost until Spring, then bring 
them under glass in gentle heat and keep them growing there until 
August, then place outdoors again in front of a wall or fence so that 
the sun fimshes the ripening of the growths. When put into the house 
again in March the growths are cut back hard. Usually three or four 
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er more growths start away, and others should be suppressed. Allow 
these three or four growths to develop their full length, which may be 
some 12-ft. to 15-ft. It is upon these growths we obtain the trusses 
of bloom the next Spring. When taken into the house again in 
February the long growths are ticd to supports, but ere doing this it is 
best to lay them out horizontally to induce new shoots to start all the 
way up each growth. When this has been accomplished, either tie 
growths perpendicularly, or in various forms around canes, just as 
one’s fancy elects. Generally speaking the pyramid form looks best. 


Rambler Roses thus grown yield wonderful trusses of bloom. 
The plants absorb a lot of water when in full growth, and may need 
watering twice a day. When the trusses show colour it 1s best to 
remove the plants to a cooler house, so that flowers open slowly. I 
well remember the first appearance of Crimson Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins, and what a sensation they caused when exhibited at the 
Temple Gardens. ‘To-day we have a rich selection to choose from. 
Some of the newer kinds, such as Albertine, Jacotte, Fraicheur and 
Violetta are very fine, and some of the more moderate growers of the 
type of Pax and Moonlight make lovely pillars. 


I will now briefly give a few general hints on the management 
of Pot Roses. Some of my readers may desire to have them in bloom 
in March, but this entails much expense in heating. Generally 
speaking April and early May is the best time. 


Where a regular supply of heat can be obtained, twelve or thirteen 
weeks should be allowed from the time of pruning to the blossoming, 
so that to have them in bloom in April we need to prune in January. 


Good hard pruning gives best results, but I would point out that 
where the plant has produced a good well ripened growth, this growth 
may be left some 12 or 15 inches long, and then it can be bent round 
to fill up any gap in the symmetry of the plant. After pruning, and 
having assured ourselves the drainage is in good order, we now 
proceed to tic out the plant. This is done by placing a stout piece 
of string just under the rim of the pot and securing it there. We now 
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tie a piece of string, or strong rafha, to the main branches and gently 
pull the growths outward, the object being to make a well balanced 
plant, with the centre free for air and light later on. The strings 
are attached to the one under the rim. Later on as new growths appear 
small sticks are placed in the pot to still further help in making a 
nice shaped plant. ‘This tying out is an important point as plants 
become large, the growths thus being kept from overcrowding, the 
health of the plant and the quality of the flowers is considerably 
increased. 


After the plants are pruned very little water is required for a time. 
It is best to keep them on the dry side until new growths appear. 
When this takes place, then a good soaking should be given to ensure 
the ball of earth is wet right through. 


A temperature of 45 to 50 degrees by night is ample at commence- 
ment, increasing it to 55 degrees as growths develop. I do not 
favour a fierce heat for Roses. ‘They come along far better in a 
moderate temperature, but it is essential to keep it as regular as 
possible. Of course on a bright sunny day the thermometer will run 
up rapidly. It is then the grower must be careful. It is fatal to 
allow the teniperature to rise rapidly and then go and rush in air, for 
a severe attack of mildew will soon result. It is best to five a 
little air fairly early and keep down the fires as much as possible on 
bright days. Do not give any air from the side ventilators. All 
Rose houses should have ventilation on the top, facing both east and 
west, so that we can regulate it according to the wind; if blowing from 
the east ventilate on the west, and vice versa. 


A nice buovant atmosphere should be our aim. To this end 
the syringe may be used about 10 a.m. on a bright morning, or the 
hot water pipes may be sprinkled to cause a vapour, but not on dull 
days, and never inthe afternoon. ‘The surest safeguard against mildew 
is to obtain sturdy foliage right from the commencement, and this 
can be best accomplished by a moderate, genial temperature. If 
mildew does appear check it at once by a dusting of green sulphur. 
I usually keep some handy. 
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At the first signs of greenfly fumigating must be resorted to. 
I have found nothing more cffective or more simple than ‘‘ Auto 
Shreds.’’ You first emipty a packet on the path, apply a match and 
make a retreat, and you will not sce a live insect the next morning. 


I cannot advocate growing other plants in the same house. I know 
it is done, and fairly successfully at times, but is best avoided if possible. 


As soon as flower buds appear the plants may receive weak liquid 
manure, made by stecping cow manure and soot in a tub. I usually 
put about a buckcetful of fresh cow manure into a porous bag and drop 
it into a cask of water holding about 80 gallons. A smail bag of soot 
is likewise dropped in. After three days the liquid may be used, at 
first at half strength and later ncat. If one possesscs pot Roses two 
or three years of age, these may reccive a dusting of Clay’s Fertiliser 
when flower buds show, well watering it in. Of course the liquid 
manure mentioned above would be dispensed with. Another very 
light dusting could be given about three wecks latcr. It is not wise 
to give artificial fertilisers to plants that are not well established in 
their pots. 


If exlibition blooms are desired the trusses must be disbudded, 
but for ordinary decoration I do not advocate it, excepting where the 
buds are crowded together. 


To prolong the beauty of a pot Rose the plants, as soon as colour 
is seen in the buds, may be moved into a cool house with a North 
aspect. This not only retards development, but the colours are 
enhanced. 


After the first bloom is over the plants should be pruned again, 
not so severcly as at first, but fairly hard, retaining about four good 
eyes on cach of the new growths. 9 They should receive a good 
watering now and again with liquid manure, and care must be taken 
from now onwards to see that they have all the water necessary. The 
sun will be gaining In power, and it may be necessary to shade the 
house. To do this a thin solution of whiting is mixed with water, to 
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which a little boiled oil is added. Keep well stirred when using and 
apply to the roof lightly. Artificial heat may be reduced, and in 
sunny weather dispensed with altogether. | . x. 4 


After the second crop of flowers has finished, the plants should 
be placed outdoors upon a bed of ashes, plunged up to their rim if 
possible. Do not crowd them, but allow space for air and light to 
assist the ripening of the growths. 


In September such as require it should be re-potted, and those 
that do not may be top dressed. By re-potting early new roots are 
encouraged, while the weather is still warm, and the plants can the 
better stand the subsequent forcing. 


Unless weather threatens to be severe we prefer to keep plants 
outdoors as long as possible. In December they shouid be removed to 
a cold house ready for pruning in January or February. 


I have not mentioned varieties as it is more a matter of individual 
taste, but I can recommend America, Mme. Butterfly, Elsie Beckwith, 
Mélanie Soupert, Aspirant Marcel Rouyer and Mrs. Henry Morse. 


By GEORGE BURCH, Peterborough. 


A feeling of unique pleasure, having in it more than a tinge of 
satisfaction and pride, is experienced by the Rose lover who has 
succecded in growing a bloom of rare beauty. His verv first! How he 
hastens to share his pleasure with those who also are interested in his 
achievement. 


But the pleasure is greatly enhanced when Roses are produced in 
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the Spring-time ; something quite out of the ordinary run of the 
Amateur has been attempted, and both skill and labour have been 
rewarded by having lovely Roses, when very few other people have 
them. 


But why is it that so few Rosarians make the attempt?  Pussibly 
many see only the difficulties. They have, perhaps, seen growing in 
conservatories with other plants blighted, or mildewed specimens, trees 
of awkward shape and sparse of bloom, and have concluded that Roses 
will not succeed when placed among other plants. Another reason, 
too, may be the expense of buying established plants in pots and 
having to pay excessive railwav charges for carriage. 


It is my pleasure in this short paper, to help remove some of 
the difficulties, and thus to encourage more Amateurs to take up this 
neglected side of Rose-growing in the Spring-time. 


Much difficulty will be overcome if a greenhouse is set apart for 
growing Roses only—in fact, to be really successful, it must be so. 
A large house is not a necessity. A span roof is much better than 
a lean-to, and if the position of the greenhouse is North and South, 
so much the better. 


Having the greenhouse in good and clean condition, the first thing 
to secure is a quantity of good soil, if possible grds loam and rd 
well-rotted manure with a pint of fine crushed bones to each wheel- 
harrowful of soil. It should be well mixed by turning it over three 
or four times at least. The next requirement will be the pots. Those 
7 or 8-in. across will be the best size. 


We now obtain the trees that are to be potted, and they need 
to be carefully selected, with well ripened wood and plenty of roots, 
the more fibrous the better. 


Hybrid Teas and Teas will produce most flowers, but if the house 
is fairly large, then a few Hybrid Perpctual varietics may be used, 
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such as F. K. Druschki, Mrs. John Laing and Hugh Dickson, but as 
these only bloom once they are not so useful as the other varieties. 


Tea-scented varieties will give three lots of blooms. Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Molly Sharman-Crawford and Niphetos 
are among the most productive, and some of these attain to much 
greater size than when grown in the open. I well remember a 
wonderful bloom of the last-named variety that measured 7%-in. 
across. In a batch of 12,000 of this variety that we had growing in 
pots, it was never difficult to find blooms of great size and beauty, 
all that one could desire. 


Many of the Hybrid Teas are well suited for pot culture, such 
as: Ophelia, Mabel Drew, Columbia, Golden Ophelia, Melody, Mrs. 
Chas. Russell, Richmond, Dean Hole, Licut. Chauré, Edward Mawlev 
—this variety is surprisingly beautiful when grown under glass, far 
surpassing blooms grown in the open. Mrs. Aaron Ward flowers 
very freely with superb colour and the plant develops into a shapely 
compact form that is very pleasing. For specimen blooms of immense 
size, William Shean, America, Gorgeous, Mrs. Joseph Welch, Caroline 
Testout, George Dickson, &c. 


The plants should be potted firmly as soon as reccived from the 
nursery, about the third week in October, not earlier, as the wood 
will not be sufficiently ripened. Shorten back the long shoots, also 
those that are soft or sappy, but what foliage there is may be allowed 
to remain. 


After potting they should be soaked with water ; very much 
depends on this first watering for if there is not sufficient given to 
thoroughly saturate the soil, the wood of the plant will shrink and 
harm will be done at the start. 


Keep the trees in the open in a position sheltered from winds, 
but where they will get sunshine. It is advisable to stand the pots 
on a bed of ashes, and if they can be banked up to the rims with 
ashes too it will be beneficial. It will be necessary to give them 
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water occasionally to keep the wood nice and plump. A few: frosts in 
late Autumn will not harm them, but should the weather become very 
severe the trees should be sheltered in a cold greenhouse, or covered 
with straw. The plants should be removed indoors in December. 
By January new roots will have been formed and the plants may now 
be pruned. Cut back to good sound wood leaving shoots 4 to 6-in. 
long with the top eve pointing outward. For two or three weeks 
the ventilators should be left open a little, night and day, as long 
as the weather is not too frosty. No artificial heat should be given, as 
these are not established plants and they must not be forced. 


By the end of February, or early March, the eyes will be getting 
plump and ready to start, and it will be necessary to watch for green- 
fly. Any early ones may be removed ‘with finger and thumb, later 
when growth has been made it may be necessary to vaporize with 
Nicotine compound. Water must now be sparingly given until growth 
has made some advance—an occasional overhead sprinkling will keep 
them right. 


A little morning ventilation may be given when the sun is shining, 
but the house should be closed early cnough to retain some of the 
warmth, as often a cold night follows. 


As the sun gets stronger and days lengthen, growth will be 
hastened and buds formed, and about half their number may be 
allowed to remain to mature, the others removed, but too much must 
not be expected the first year. Blooms will not be at their best until 
the plants are well established and the pots well filled with roots. The 
aim must he to encourage shoots for next season; these should be 
well ripened by remaining in the greenhouse until the end of June, 
when they may be taken to the open air and the pots well plunged in 
ashes. ‘They must be watered when necessary and any buds that 
form should be removed. 


During Autumn and early Winter the plants will be resting and 
it is better for them to remain in the open until frost makes them 
rest completely. 
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The plants are now thoroughly established and ready for their 
best work. Before placing them in the greenhouse examine tlie drain- 
age, also remove about an inch of the top soil in the pots and replace 
with a top dressing made up of a composition of leam, to which a 
small quantity of fish guano and bone dust has been added. 


After Christmas has passed you may count 100 days from the time 
the plants are placed in the greenhouse to the time they will bloom. 


When put into the greenhouse they must be started very slowly, 
but when growth has well begun artificial heat may be used to keep 
a higher temperature during the night, rising gradually from 45 to 
55 degrees. 


The soil must be kept nice and moist and not allowed to become 
dry enough to shrink from the sides of the pot. 


Ou bright days ventilate carefully, avoiding draughts. 


When buds begin to show signs of colour, a little liquid manure 
may be given at every fourth watering. Start using it rather weak, 
Increasing its strength gradually. 


One may now look forward and reasonably expect to obtain blooms 
of finest form and truest colour, unblemished by wind or storm, with 
foliage fresh and beautiful, that will quite repay all the time and labour 
expended, and will promote a feeling of pride and satisfaction that at 
last one has Roses fit for exhibiting at the Society’s Spring Show. 


By HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, Vice-President, Caterham. 


In an average year our Rose season lasts from the second half 
of June until about the middle of October. If anyone asked you 
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whether you would like, without much trouble or expense, to have 
Roses for nine months instead of four, there would not be much doubt 
about your answer. 


The desired result can be achieved by anyone who has a green- 
house of even moderate dimensions, and I have often wondered why. 
so few of our members grow Roses under glass, and why the number 
of Amateurs who exhibit their own Roses at the Society’s Spring 
Show is hardly a dozen; but when so good a _ Rosarian as Mr. 
George M. Taylor has the audacity to say that Roses grown under glass 
have no interest for him, and when our heretical Editor allows such 
a statement to appear in print in the Rose Annual, I cease to wonder 
and begin to despair ! 


I am convinced that the scarcity of Roses in our greenhouses is 
due to a widespread belief that their culture under glass is a difficult, 
costly and troublesome procedure, capable of good results in the hands 
of professional growers or experts, but best left severely alone by the 
average Amateur. Such an impression is wholly mistaken. If a 
few simple precautions are observed the veriest novice can have any 
quantity of exquisite blooms from the second half of March until 
Summer fills his gardcn with Roses, and again from mid-Autumn 
until December and even Christmas, if the weather is not too severe. 


The exibitor will soon discover that in many respects it is much 
casier to obtain perfect specimens under glass than in the open garden. 
Gales, rain storms, drought and other vicissitudes of the weather hold 
no terrors, and all pests, both insect and fungi, are far more easilv 
prevented and controlled in a greenhouse than in the open ground. 


The Council of the Society and the Exhibitions Committee hope 
that the culture of Roses under glass will become much more universal 
than at present, and with that object have reserved several classes in 
the Spring Show specially for beginners, so that members who have 
little or no experience in this branch of Rose culture shall have an 
opportunity of exhibiting their Roses and gaining awards without 
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having to compete with growers whose resources and experience 
would place them in a position of undue advantage. 


These classes are as follows :— 


Class 19.—-Six Cut Blooms of Exhibition Roses, not less than three 
varieties or more than two of one variety. 


Class 23.—One Basket of Cut Roses, one or more varieties, not more ° 
than twelve stems. 


Both these classes are open only to growers of fewer than 30 
plants of pot Roses, so here is an excellent chance for those members 
who wish to make a start. 


By the time the Rose Annual and Book of Arrangements reach 
the members it will be rather too late to make a start for competing 
at the Spring Show of 1925; it has therefore been decided that these 
two classes shall under all circumstances be retained in 1926 so that 
all members shall have ample time for their preparations. The 
Council hope that these limited classes may attract as many com- 
petitors as the corresponding classes at the Summer Show, and that 
many of the competitors will soon become formidable opponents to 
those who now show in the unlimited classes. 


The object of this paper is to give a few hints to those members 
who have little or no previous experience in Rose culture under glass 
in the hope that they may be saved some of the failures and dis- 
appointments which I mysclf have experienced. Most professional 
growers and successful Amateurs have by dint of long experience 
forgotten their youthful errors, and take a little too much for granted. 
As I began growing Roses under glass only in 1921 my own blunders 
are a recent and painful memory, and whilst their avoidance cannot 
interest the experts they may form a useful warning to those about to 
start. 


My pot Roses are grown in a somewhat dilapidated greenhouse, 
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about 25 fect by 9 feet, in an open and rather exposed position. The 
necessary heating is supplied by an antique horse-shoe boiler, and the 
backbone of its fuel supply consists of coal dust despised by the kitchen 
department, mixed with coke which has alrcady done service in the 
domestic beiler. OFf course, this small greenhouse ought to contain 
Roses only, but the powers that be ordain that Carnations, Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Stocks and other nice things must also be grown. I 
therefore adopt the next best plan, and run the house as if I were 
growing Roses only; that is, I leave the other subjects to shift for 
themselves, and they seem rather to like it, and the Roses certainly 
do not object to their neighbours. I should like, however, to warn 
readers against having Easter Lilies in their greenhouse, or they will 
have a perpetual fight with Aphis. 


There are three ways of making a start with pot Roses. The 
simplest and quickest way is to buy Roses established in ‘pots from 
Nurserymen. Have them delivered about mid-September, if possible. 
They will arrive in rather small pots, probably five inches. Re-pot 
them at once in pots one size larger, but do not disturb the roots more 
than is necessarv. Just remove one half inch of the top soil and one 
quarter inch all round the circumference, and fill ap with good rich 
soil, which should be made as firm as you can within reason. This 
operation, in fact any removal of a Rose from its pot, should be 
performed on a calm, cool (not frosty) day or in a shady shed. The 
roots must not be exposed to the sun or to cutting drying winds, and 
when the roots are active any exposure should be as short as possible. 


The second method is to take up Rose bushes from the open ground 
and pot them. For this purpose select plants which are budded low, 
for if you try to pot a long-necked plant, the top roots of which start 
four inches or so below the work, you will either require a very large 
pot or the union between stock and scion will be two inches or o 
above the level of the soil, which is not conducive to success. Lift the 
plants any time between November and February, cut back all tap 
roots to about two to four inches, and also shorten long fibrous roots, 
and pot up ordinary plants in seven inch pots and verv strong plants 
in eight inch pots. As pot Roses will not make satisfactory growth 
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until the pot is filled with roots, plants potted up from the open ground 
must not be forced during the first Spring after lifting. 


The third, best and cheapest method is to pot up rooted briar 
cuttings, and bud them when established ; but that subject must stand 
over for another year, or this paper will get so long that the Editor will 
consign it to the waste paper basket. 


Whichever method of obtaining pot Roses is adopted, there is one 
essential point which must never be neglected, viz., to provide ample 
drainage. Bear in mind that: your plant will remain in its pot for 
years, and will receive hundreds of drenchings of water and liquid 
manure. Rose roots abhor stagnant moisture at all times, but in the 
confined quarters of a pot it spells certain fatlure. Drainage should, 
therefore, not only be ample; but so arranged that no risk is run of 
soil clogging it in the future. I usually use crocks in the orthodox 
fashion, then cover them with a liberal supply of small stones, which 
will pass through a half inch but not through a quarter inch sieve, 
then a scattering of charcoal about the size of peas, and cover the lot 
with a-layer of thin small pieces of fibrous rotted turf... An inch of 
drainage material is none too much in an eight.inch. pot, and if your 
drainage materials are properly arranged you'will not: enly secure the 
easy flow of water through the soil, but also prevent.the. roots from 
growing through: the drainage hole when: the pots: stand :'in . their 
Summer quarters. : os a oe Beare se 
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The next task is to provide suitable. soil for. the , plants, and as 
one load of soil is ample for more than a hundred-plants, do give them 
the best that you can provide. The ideal material is a greasy fibrous 
loam which has been stored for not less than twelve months. I believe 
in growing pot Roses in a rich soil, and in not stinting the addition 
of natural manures, but it is better not to use them at all than to use 
materials which are mixed with modern ‘sanitary fluids, or other 
objectionable substances. In any case there must be nothing rank 
about the manures which you use—so long as the materials ‘are 
thoroughly decomposed and mellow a little excess will do'no harm. 
Mv own practice is to mix up in the Autumn six barrows of loam with 
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rather more than a_ barrow of hot-bed manure from the previous 
Spring’s hot-bed, which is made up half of stable manure and half of 
oak leaves, to turn the heap over once or twice in the Summer, and to 
use it the next Autumn. In order to make the soil porous it is desir- 
able, and, if on the heavy side, necessary, to add some coarse sand, 
about a seven inch pot to cach barrow of soil, and to keep the soil 
sweet add a rather smaller quantity of lime in some form or other, but 
‘not freshly burnt lime, or it will burn all the humus out of the soil. A 
five inch pot full of quarter inch bones added to each barrow will 
supply some gentle and lasting food to your mixture. All these 
materials should be weil mixed up together some two months before 
they are intended to be uscd, all large lumps of half rotted turf being 
well broken up, but under no circumstances should the soil be passed 
through a sieve. <A lumpy soil is good potting material so long as the 
lumps are small. By the time you use the potting soil prepared in 
this way, neither eye nor nose will observe any trace of manure in it. 
In turning the soil over it is desirable to get rid of wire worms and any 
other live stock, in particular rain worms. However uscful these 
latter may be in beds in the open ground, there is no room for them 
in pots, because they cause the fine soil to choke up the drainage, and 
also leave air-channels in the soil. A good way of eliminating these 
utidesirables is to use one of the soil fumigants in repeated doses when 
turning over the soil, but even so it 1s best to keep a sharp look out for 
them when potting. It is important that the soil should be neither too 
dry nor too wet at potting time. If the soil is in the right condition 
it is almost impossible to plant too firmly, and do not content yoursclf 
with just ramming the soil at the top, but firm each layer as you proceed 
tofillup. Itis best just to cover the work with soil, and to fill up the 
pot to within about half an inch of the rim. A final top dressing of 
wood ashes will prevent excessive growth of moss. 


+ .When you have secured plants established by any of the methods 
referred to, the next question is how to grow them under glass. The 
theory of this is perfectly simple. We all know that if we prune our 
Roses in the second half of March, we shall have blooms in the open 
garden about the end of June. The object of the raiser is to reproduce 
natural conditions of growth as nearly as possible under glass—that 
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is to say, if he wants Roses by the middle of April, he must advance 
the calendar by about 10 weeks, but as we cannot during Winter and 
early Spring secure all the light and sunshine which Nature provides 
or ought to provide during the early Summer, we must in our calendar 
of operations allow a little more time for growing Roses under glass, 
and, generally speaking, if we want Roses by the middle of April we 
should, in an average season, prune about the 10th January. 


February is usually a very dry month in the open, and we should 
accordingly in the corresponding period from the second half of 
November until Christmas make sure that our pots are not drenched 
- continuously by the cold Autumn rains which we experience at that 
season in most years. Any sort of protection from wet will do, even 
a shed, but under no circumstances must pot Roses be sheltered from 
cold or wind at this time of the vear. Just before Christmas the Rose’? 
can be put in the greenhouse, but there must be no coddling at this 
stage. In our calendar this period corresponds to the end of February 
or beginning of March, which is one of the coldest seasons of the year. 
and accordingly pot Roses during the end of December and the early 
part of January should have absolutely cold treatment, and all lights 
of the greenhouse can be left open day and night, and if there are some 
sharp night frosts so much the better. Any heating of the greenhouse 
at this time of the year will inevitably result in premature growth and 
excessive bleeding at pruning time, and will doa great deal of harm. 


About a fortnight after the plants have been placed in the green- 
house they should be pruned. I am all in favour of hard pruning of 
pot plants, because if the shoots are left long the plant in a very short 
time will become unmanageable, and take up far too much space. 
Leave from two to four of the strongest and best placed shoots from 
two to six inches long, according to the strength of the stems and 
variety of Rose, and completely remove all others. Even so, you 
will, as growth develops, have to pinch out a large number of young 
shoots, leaving not more than five or six to each plant for decorative 
purposes, and of course less for Exhibition purposes. 


After pruning continue cold treatment for ten days or so, because 
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this period corresponds to the end of March or beginning of April in 
the garden, when we often have several degrees of frost. At the end 
of this period, if the weather is at all mild the buds will start into 
growth, but if wintry weather continues it will now become necessary 
to assist Nature with a little artificial heating, bearing in mind that 
between the 20th January and the 20th February, you are endeavouring 
to imitate the conditions which Nature provides in a normal April, 
i.e., every excess of heat should be avoided. On the other hand Roses 
grown under glass are rather more sensitive than Roses grown in the 
open, and after growth has started it is better not to allow the 
temperature at night to fall below 40. But the Rose 1s a hardy plant, 
and so long as cold conditions have prevailed during the initial stages, 
even a slight frost ii the greenhouse at this stage will do little harm. 


During the second half of February the plants should be in vigorous 
growth, and henceforth our task is to imitate in the greenhouse as 
nearly as we can the conditions of early Summer in the garden. The 
ideal to aim at is a temperature gradually rising to a minimum 
of 60 during the day time and not less than 45, preferably 50, at night. 
At this stage some artificial heating will almost invariably be needed 
during the night, but when the weather is at all favourable no artificial 
heating at all will be required during the day time. On the contrary 
on a mild sunny Spring day our trouble will rather be to kecp the 
teniperature from rising to the nineties about mid-day.: On the other 
hand, we usually experience during those six wecks many spells of 
wintry weather, and then there is nothing for it but to keep the boiler 
going, or the plants may receive a severe check, which may spoil all 
the previous good work. 


After the first flowering the plants can again be pruned fairly 
hard, and with such small amount of artificial heat as weather condi- 
tions require, you will obtain an excellent second crop of blooms, well 
within six weeks. 


The next subject for consideration is that of ventilation. Generally 
speaking the more fresh air you can let into a greenhouse without 
creating draughts, and consistently with maintaining the minimum 
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temperatures desired, the better. Except in the most severe weather 
some of the lights on the lee side should be left open both day and 
night, the exact measure of ventilation being regulated by the out- 
door conditions. It is better to give a little more heat from the pipes 
and a little ventilation, than to use less heat and keep the greenhouse 
shut from 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. Ai little discretion must, of course, be 
used at ail times, and it is courting disaster to leave your lights wide 
open on the east side when an icy cutting cast wind is blowing. .. 


~The next question to be considered is that of water. The proper 
water supply for pot Roses is rain water collected in a tank in the 
greenhouse, which is of the same tempcrature as the air mm the green- 
house. In any case, icy cold water must under no circumstances be 
used for watering. No hard and fast rule can be laid down for supply- 
ing the plants with water. Somctimes it is necessary to give water 
as often as three times in a day, at other times the plant will do better 
without water for a whole month. The two principal rules are that 
in a cold tempcrature the plant should be kept on the dry side, and that 
very little water is.needed when the plant is not in active growth. 
Therefore when the Roses receive cold treatment and are either 
dormant or only just starting into growth withhold water in case of 
doubt, but when the air is warm and the plant is in active growth, err 
on the generous side if at all, for at that stage some over watering 
will do little or no harm, provided the drainage is ample. Not only 
the roots but the foliage need their water supply, and if you forget it 
you will soon be punished by that most troublesome of all pests, the 
red spider. The foliage should be sprayed at least once a day, pre- 
ferablv in the morning, and before the sun has gained much power, 
but when grown under warm conditions, and the weather is favourable, 
there should be an additional spraying in the afternoon, one or two 
hours before sunsct. The spraying should be with a fine sprayer, a 
florist’s spraying bottle being an excellent implement for the purpose, 
and do not forget to spray the underside of the leaves as well. If the 
' weather is warm, or if you are using an appreciable amount of heat 
in the greenhouse, the floor of the greenhouse should also be watered 
at intervals, particularly in the afternoon, so as to prevent the air from 
getting too dry. 
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The small quantity of soil in the pot is not sufficient to enable our 
plant to thrive without some help, and it is essential that feeding be 
resorted to. About the middle of September remove one half inch or 
so of the top soil and replace it by a rich mixture. One part of sifted 
loam and one part of sifted old stable manure, or cow manure, with a 
liberal admixture of bone meal and powdered chalk or spent lime will 
do as well as most things. At pruning time a verv minute quantity 
of any slow acting fertiliser, such as Clay’s, may be given as a top 
dressing. This will be sufficient until the plants are in strong growth 
and the new shoots about 3-in. long, when regular artificial feeding 
should begin. Personally I do not believe in feeding pot plants with 
liquid animal manure, because of the resulting accumulation of all 
sorts of impurities in the soil, an objection which does not apply to 
good class chemical stimulants, particularly if vou compound them 
yourself from reliable materials. The great point to bear in mind 
is that these stimulants must under no circumstances be given in strong 
doses, or they will do more harm than good. The following is probably 
as good as any: Dissolve two ounces of phosphate of potash and one 
ounce of nitrate of ammonia thoroughly in water, and make the result- 
ing liquid up to six gallons, i.e., half an ounce of the chemicals to one 
gallon of water. In the initial stages the mixture should preferably 
be rather weaker, and when the plants are in full growth it may be 
slightly stronger. These particular chemicals have the advantage of 
being very easily stored, and readily soluble in water, and although 
they are rather expensive the quantities required throughout the season 
are so small that the total expense is only a matter of a few shillings. 


Liquid feeding must never be done when the soil is dry, and the 
fluid should be of approximately the same temperature as the air m 
the greenhouse. In the initial stages feed the plants at intervals of 
from three to six davs, according to the temperature of the house, 
but when they are in full growth every other day is none too often, 
and when you do feed give sufficient for the liquid to reach all parts of 
the soil. As the blooms begin to unfold, discontinue feeding altogether 
until after the blooms are cut. 


The unpleasant subject of fungi diseases and insect pests is easily 
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dealt with. Before the plants arc put in the greenhouse the pipes for 
about one-sixth of their length should be painted with a paste con-. 
sisting of two parts of slaked lime, one part of flowers of sulphur, with 
sufficient water added. If this precaution is adopted, and the plants 
are not unduly exposed to draught, it is very probable that there never 
will be a trace of Mildew or other fungus disease on your Roses. But 
if there is a spot of Mildew anywhere you should immediately use 
flowers of sulphur, preferably applied with a distributor or bellows on 
the affected foliage and the foliage near it, and continue until all the 
trouble has disappeared. That particularly annoying subject, the 
caterpillar, is in my experience non-existent in the greenhouse, and 
Aphis is dealt with casily by fumigating the greenhouse with any of 
the usual nicotine preparations in accordance with the directions given 
by the makers. In order to fumigate to best advantage, shut the house 
late in the evening, stop up all cracks as far as possible, and omit the 
usual spraying and watering during the afternoon, so as to have the 
house fairly dry, and then fumigate during the night. Usually one 
treatment is sufficient, but if you fumigate on two successive nights 


it is practically certain that you will not be troubled again with Aphis 
during that season. | 


When the plants are no longer required for flowers in the green- 
house, they should be stood in the open during the Summer. The 
best method is to plunge the pots up to two-thirds of their depth in a 
bed of coal ashes, putting a piece of slate under the drainage hole. 
This will save some watering, keep the roots cool during the Summer, 
and prevent carthworms, slugs and other undesirables from finding 
their way into the soil. But no great harm is done if the pots are stood 
either on gravel or on coal ashes without being plunged. Special 
care must be given to watering during hot weather. During a really 
hot Summer day they may require watering three times a day. Bear 
in mind that the principal display from your pot Roses is wanted in 
the Spring, and accordingly do not try to get large quantities of flowers 
from them during the Summer or you will be imposing too great a task 
on plants which are anyhow grown under somewhat artificial condi- 
tions. Just keep the plants growing nicely by occasional weak 
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feeding and remove flowers either in the bud stage or at least before 
they fade. ' 

_ There are quite a large number. of varieties which in the open 
garden will keep on flowering in November and December, but the 
bloams are in most seasons a sorry sight, being completely spoilt by 
alternating frosts aud deluges of rain, sleet and even snow. It ‘s 
these varieties, such as Una Wallace, Mabel Morse and many others 
which will provide us in an ordinary season with plenty of good blooms, 
if we give them the shelter of the unheated glasshouse. From the 
middle of August untii early September thin some of the plants and 
prune them rather iightly to a promising bud. , When bad Autumn 
weather begins, probably some time in the first half of October, put 
them in the greenhouse, giving them as:much air.as possible, except 
during really severe weather. The routine of watering and feeding. 
will be the same. as in Spring, but as Winter approaches and the 
weather gets colder, we must not be too generous either with the 
water supply or the feeding. No artificial heat at all is necessary ; 
the protection from rain, storm and frost, and the slight additional 
warmth provided by the shelter of the glass are quite sufficient to 
secure a good crop of blooms in November and December. 


That is the end of our ordinary difficulties, and the reader who 
has had the patience to follow me so far will agree that there is nothing 
formidable about them, and that most of what has been said is largely 
a matter of course, and would, without instruction, be done by anyone 
who has any experience in Rose growing. The real difficulty of 
growing Roses under glass I have left for the last, viz., so to arrange 
matters that all your plants shall have their most perfect blooms on 
the day fixed for the Spring Show, thereby enabling you to give a 
good account of yourself on the Exhibition Stand. That is a task in 
which you may succeed once by luck, but considerable skill is required 
to ensure the result as a matter of certainty every year in reference to 
at least the larger proportion of flowers. It involves a knowledge of 
the habits of the particular varicties which you are growing. Some 
Roses ‘develop very quickly and others very slowly ; some rush forward 
at the commencement but take a long time to develop a large sized 
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flower fron the flower bud; in fact, in these respects hardly any two 
varieties are exactly alike. This part of the art also involves nice 
judgment as to whether, say, within a month before the Show you are 
a little too forward or too backward, and to regulate your air and heat 
skilfully in accordance with weather conditions. Particularly we all 
have to learn how far we dare go in correcting the handicap which 
previous errors of judgment or vagaries of our climate have imposed 
upon us. If the plants are backward and you use an undue amount 
of heat, spindly. growth, thir blooms and poor colours will result. If 
your plants are too forward and you try.to keep them back by exposure 
and excessive reduction of temperature they will suffer a check from 
which they may not recover until the next season. This is the part 
of Rose culture under glass which can only be acquired by years of 
experjence,. and in the meantiine the safest course is to bring your 
plants into the house in batches, at say two intervals of a fortnight 
each, in which case you will be pretty sure that at least one lot will be 
just right about Exhibition time. But whether during the first or 
second year you succeed in having your best. blooms ready exactly te 
date or not, you will, if you take up Rose growing under glass, have 
the satisfaction of getting a little before or a little after the date of the 
Exhibition some very fine blooms which will be nearly as good, 
although probably not quite so good, as those which you see at the 
Spring: Show. ' | | 
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SOUV. DE ROSE BERKELEY. 
(H.T.) 


‘Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Autumn Show, 1924. 


| Although this Rose is described as a H.T. it has a distinct trace 
of the China, which was also apparent in the plant that was exhibited. 
The colour is a vivid pink. The blooms are a good size and well 
formed. ‘The plant exhibited was vigorous and branching, and 
showed no trace of mildew. Fragrant. It will make a fine garden 


and bedding Rose. 


SOUVENIR DE ROSE BERKELEY (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
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MEMORIES OF ROSE GARDENS. | 


By Mrs. F. A. SIMONDS, Wokingham. 


When did Roses first have gardens all to themselves? When 
was the Queen given the dignity of a Palace of her very own? I 
can find no commentary that can throw light upon it, but that she has 
had the right to that title for many, many years we know, for Herrick, 
in his Flowers Parliament, tells us that ‘‘ in that Party all the Powers 
Voted the Rose the Qucen of Flowers.’’ It would be very interesting 
to know who was the pioneer of the Rose garden proper, and which 
Roses grew in the first real Rose garden. 


In Shakespeare’s days Roses and gardens are intermingled with 
other flowers, and we all know that in Anne Hathaway’s garden, side 
by side with the Roses grew the little Heartsease, Rosemary, Violets, 
Lilies, Primroses, Cowslips and many other old world favourites. 
But gradually the Rose has been given the position that is hers by 
right, and the central spot, the Holy of Holies in every garden, 1s hers 
alone. 


In Victorian days it was such a truly Victorian garden too! 
There was generally a box edging a few inches high round each 
twisted bed, and the beds themselves curled in every conceivable 
mattner—a straight line would have filled the Victorian Rose gardener 
with horror—a circumstance all the more curious when one remembers 
that within his doors the chairs were always placed in straight rows 
round the room ! 


Few but the professional gardener worked in the flower gardens 
of those days; it was considered an amiable idiosyncrasy to wield 
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one’s own hoe or watering can, for when a gardener was there to 
prune and disbud why burden oneself with such truly technical 
knowledge ? 
8 on ae ee : ithe: & ; 
I remember one long-ago garden where the lady of the house 
worked herself amongst the flowers that she loved and which repaid 
her loving toil by blooming so perfectly in that dear Hertfordshire 
garden, with its green lawns sloping down to the meadows, and only 
separated frorn them by a tiny stream, on whose banks the kingfisher 
lived, and the peace that she found in her garden was reflected in 
her smile and her face, but we children gazed curiously at her when 
we saw her in her gardening gloves with her trowel and her basket 
and wondered ‘‘ why she did it.’’ 


But with the passing of the Victorian cra our tastes surely 
improved. Rose gardens lost their curliness and their box edgings, 
and came into their own. It was no longer considered an amiable 
idiosyncrasy for a mere amateur to know something of soils, of 
manures, of digging and planting, and at the present time there 
are few who possess even the merest pocket handkerchief of a garden 
who do not take a certain pride in it, and however small the garden 
one may always be sure of finding at least one Rose tree. But where- 
abouts in the garden should the Queen Rose live? JI think first of 
the garden where the way to the Roses lay across the lawn bevond 
the great clumps of Rhododendrons and Azaleas, beyond the old 
eim trees that gave so pleasant a shade, in a spot where the Roses 
were all alone, no other flower near to detract from their beauty, and 
only the old grev sundial in the centre ‘f to mark the sunny hours.’’ 


In another garden, where the artist gardener’s hand was every- 
where apparent, one wandered amidst a series of lovely beds and 
borders. There, enclosed by a high yew hedge, was the Sweet Pea 
garden, with its border of Mignonette, the sweet fragrance of the tiny 
flowers mingling with that of the Sweet Peas, and that garden was 
‘ drenched with scent’? the summer through. Then one came te 
the blue border (and how cool that blue border always was !), the pink 
border, and just as it seemed that there could be no room for further 
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beauty, one entered the Rose garden, and in me joy of that ‘‘ Earth’s 
peauty seemed completest.’’ 


Another Rose garden that I love to think of and to write about 
becomes yearly more filled with Roses, and Roses bloom almost all the 
year round in that magic spot. Years ago there was a lawn there 
and a large field; now, though it is true that the lawn remains, the 
field has entirely vanished, and one walks through glades of Climbing 
Roses that riot overhead, and past beds of every possible variety of 
glorious colour. Here is a bed that, like the floor of Heaven, is 
‘* thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ’’ and everywhere ‘‘ the 
splendid Rose, cupped to the marge with Beauty,’’ grows in stately 
grace. Every kind and every colour is there—I can see in my mind’s 
eye the old Sweet Briar, the York and Lancaster, and yet we also find 
all the most modern, each in her right place, growing in perfection. 
And it is good to know that the owners of this glorious garden began 
their gardening right at the beginning in a tiny garden and have learnt 
it all, and I expect would tell us are still learning as they go along. 


I would plead for one Rose garden, which should somehow have a 
place all its own. It need not necessarily be the Rose garden proper, 
but a kind of secondary garden which one may come upon almost 
unawares, hidden perhaps a thought away from the rest. In this 
garden the Roses may not perhaps be quite so numerous as to kind, 
nor so modern as in the garden: proper, but there we may find old 
well-loved favourites, sweeter in scent, if less perfect in shape or 
glowing in colour. Here we can rcgain those dcar memories of Rose 
gardens of long ago (without, however, emulating the box edges or 
the curliness !) and here we shall find the older folks will linger, for 
the varietics will all be familiar to them, and their very names will 
add to their pleasure, for they, too, help to recall happy bygone days. 


So along with our modern Rose garden, which every one of us 
would strive to make as perfect as we can, let me plead for a Rose 
Garden of Remembrance, where may bloom all the old favourites of 
long ago, and on the way to this garden should be bushes of Rosemary, 
a few Madonna Lilies, some ‘‘ Musky Rose buds,’”’ a hedge of Lavender 
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(and the memory of a grass walk with a hedge of lavender in full 
flower and the old little pink monthly Rose behind it, in a Somerset- 
shire garden, is one that will stay with me always), and some of the 
older dearly-loved flowers that mean so much and recall so much. 
Yes, we all have similar memories, and they are very dear to us, but 
sometimes we put the memories so far into the background of our 
busy crowded inodern lives, that we forget to remember. 


Whether we are wise in so forgetting is for each of us to determine, 
but in these pages, by recalling my own memories, I may have 
revived long forgotten memories in the hearts of other people. May 
they have the fragrance that should ever linger round a happy pot- 
pourri of Rose memories ! 


Betty UpRICHARD 1 
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BETTY UPRICHARD. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. A. DICKSON & SONS, Newtownards. 


This Rose, which was sent out in 1922, promises to become a 
great favourite, both for garden and bedding purposes. When I first 
saw it staged it gave one the impression that the blooms were too thin, 
and the reason was probably over-propagation. The colour is a 
charming saimon pink, shaded orange ccrise, very distinct. The 
blooms now come a good shape, and are quite delightful when full 
blown. ‘The habit of growth is moderately vigorous, the foliage is a 
reddy green, and the wood dark green, fairly free of mildew. 
Altogether a delightful fragrant Rose, that should be included in 


every collection. It must, however, be grown on the Briar Stock. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 


By Mrs. MAY: BYRON, Parkstone,. Dorset. 


For nothing liken me might more, 
Than dwelling by the Roser aye, 
And then never to pass away. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER, Romaunt of the Rose. 


[Reprinted from “ The Nineteenth Century’ by kind permission of the 
Editor.] 


A certain man, the story goes, was asked down for a day’s shoot- 
ing somewhcre in the shires ; and on his arrival he encountered a 
stranger with whom he found himself instantly in touch, so much 
so that they could not be separated from each other. All day long, 
engaged in carnest conversation, they trailed along together behind 
the rest of the party, through the lanes, across the fields, by copse 
and covert, and never let off a single shot. At evening, when the 
party eventually dispersed, the host, a trifle aggrieved, inquired of 
these two men how it was that they had paid so little heed to sport. 
The first replied that they had been engrossed in such interesting 
conversation that they forgot all about the birds. ‘‘ And what was 
the subject, may I ask, that you found so absorbing? ’’ ‘* Why, 
Roses,’’ says No. 2; ‘‘ what else do you suppose? Roses, of course.”’ 


‘* Roses, of course! ’’ Well, is there any other subject open to 
general discussion which approaches this, I will not say in import- 
ance or in magnitude, but in charm, colour, appeal? All things 
lovely and of good report, all thoughts of sweetness and symmetry, 
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are focused and concentrated around the Rose; and when you have 
to consider its connotations, associations, symbolisms, and traditions, 
vou discern continually new vistas opening out on all sides of you. 
The Remaunt of the Rose has neither end nor beginning. And in 
these days it may be said so almost litcrally. ‘‘ Gather ve Rosebuds 
while ye may,’’ from May-time to Christmas, or even later. The 
Rose is the most truly perpetual flower we possess ; no other can 
touch it in this respect. And there is hardly any time of year when 
one’s Roses do not demand a certain measure of attention, of thought, 
and of forethought. 


In practically all European languages the name of the Rose is 
identical, sometimes pronounced ross or rossa. And until some 
hierophantic etymologist demonstrates irrefutable proof to the contrary 
I shall belicve that the word is associated with rou, the synonym for 
“ red,’’ which is found in so many Latin and Ccltic tongues. When 
you think of a Rose, unless distinctly enjoined to the contrary, you 
think of a red Rose. Its haunt and habitat is all over the globe, 
except in the actual tropics. It might declare, with John Wesley, 
‘““The world is my parish.’? So adaptable is the Rose to conditions 
of extreme variability that it is more widely dispersed, more 
generally encountered, than perhaps anv other flower. Plinv classed 
it as one of the four vegetable products universally known whose 
origin was lost in the mists of immemorial antiquity ; which he 
specified as wine, oil, mrytles and Roses. It is native in all parts 
of the Northern Hemisphere right up to Greenland, but not so common 
in the tropics, except at considerable altitudes. A man who had 
lived in Pernambuco, and ordered his Roses from the great I:nglish 
firms, told me that after a while he learnt wisdom, and finding his 
most glorious reds become bleached by too much hot sunshine, ordered 
none but whites and vellows. And this declension in colour applies 
equally to those northerly Roses which suffer from too little sunshine. 
Rosa nitida, with which the Isskimos adorn themselves, R. rubiginosa, 
the dweller in Iceland, R. majalis, R. rubclla, which beautify the 
Lapland wastes, do not and cannot exhibit the radiancy of the flowers 
indigenous to warmer climes. But there 1s more than colour that 
goes to the making of a Rose. Anybody will confirm this who 
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is the adoring possessor of a sweet-scented white bloom. Was it 
not doubtful whether our own Albion was so named from her white 
chalk cliffs or from her amazing profusion of white Roses ? 


Yet to most people, it 1s probable, the question of colour will 
override all others ; and in this connection it is curious to remember 
that when George Herbcrt apostrophised that Rose 


whose hues, angry and brave, 
Bid the rash gazer wipe his eve, 


he was not (as might well be supposed) addressing something lke 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber or one of the Pernetianas, but some gentle 
rosy pink Provence (or ‘‘Cabbage’’) blossom. When Omar Khayyam 
considered the Rose with which youth must perish scattering her 
silken petals in the air he had in his mind, most hkely again, some 
form of R. centifolia, perhaps cnly the little senu-double native Rose 
of Persia. And the ‘‘ bower of Roses by Bendemeer’s stream ’’ was, 
I should conjecture, built of the humble R. indica, the common 
Monthly Rose, which our forefathers termed the Bengal. 


Yet English Rose-gardening as a special culture—I may say as 
a special cult—is only just a hundred vears cld ; this year may be 
considcred its centenary. Always we have grown Roses, but they 
have occupicd a seasonal place along with the other ‘‘ high mid- 
summer pomps’’ which came and went. The roser, or rosery, in 
the Middle Ages, was an adjunct to the herb-bed. Its denizens were 
not merely plantcd for pleasure of sight and seent, but to supply 
matcrial for a vast number cf distillations, medications, and sweet- 
meats. The ‘‘ roser,’”’ in fact, was just as indispensable to the kitchen- 
garden of vore as curs is kept well apart from it. 


The history of the Rose is indissolubly linked with the history 
of England. For hundreds and hundreds of years our national life 
has revolved around the Rose more galicntly than we ever stop to 
realise. It has commended itsclf alike to Church and State. The 
Church has, one may say, officially recognised it. How many great 
Rosc-windows of stately cathedrals have looked dewn upon the cere- 
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monious reception of the Golden Rose, special mark of favour sent 
by some regnant Pope for Mid-Lent Sunday? How many pious 
orisons have been told on rosaries, so called because originally their 
beads were made of red Rose petals, pulped and pressed and rounded 
into shape? How many parish parsons have passed about their duties 
with de régle of Roses in their hats ?—a clerical custom still prevalent 
in the eighteenth century. How many bushels of Roses (he had the 
right to twenty bushels a year) did the Bishop of Ely gather from his 
Holborn garden of Ely House, whose quit-rent was an annual red 
Rose? 


As for the State, not only has the Rose been since 1461 the 
national emblem of England, but, oddly enough, it is intimately 
associated with Scotland in the white Rose of the Jacobites—and with 
Ireland still more intimately. For Roisin Dubh, the ‘“‘ little dark 
Rose ’’ of Aubrey de Vere’s poem, the ‘‘ dark Rosaleen ’’ of James 
Clarence Mangan’s magnificent invocation, is synonymous with the 
‘* Silk of the Kine,’’ and with ‘‘ Kathaleen ni Houliham,”’’ the poetical 
personification of Eire. The white Rose of York was assumed by 
Edward IV on his accession as the royal emblem, surrounded by rays 
of the sun, and was known as the rose en soliel—it still figures in 
this guise, I believe, on the regimental colours of the Guards—and 
one reads of a chevalicr in 1485 ‘ portant le nouvel collier du roy, la 
rose blanche et le soleil.’’ Henry VIII added a lion to the Rose ; 
Elizabeth, if I do not mistake, set the flower upon a rosier or bush. 
It was Queen Anne who devised the last royal Rose badge, in which 
the cynosure of our eyes was blended with the thistle. 


ys 


Tn wars and hattles and heroic deeds the Rose has borne a knightly 
part. What precisely the white and the red flowers of the Temple 
Gardens were, which lent their names to the Wars of the Roses, one 
cannot say ; but they survive still as the badges of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire regiments respectively, whilst eight other regiments bear 
the united red-and-white Rose. The Hampshires are allowed to sport 
their Rose in actuality on Minden Day, as a memorial of how, going 
down the hill to achicve a miracle (it was little less), they gathered 
blossoms from the Rose gardens as they went. But, indeed, I have 
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read somewhere that the rude forefathers of the Hampshires were 
endowed with the wearing of the Rose by Henry V at Agincourt. 
Had this, one wonders, any connection with the five red Roses of 
Loring (see The White Company), which would be inseparably asso- 
ciated with Hampshire men? Be that as it may, the Rose was a 
favourite heraldic device ; instances are so numcrous that I only cite 
the ‘‘rede Roses of my maister’s armes’’ in the Paston Letters. Battle 
and bloodshed scem desperately out of keeping with the lady of our 
praise ; yct she has come through them unbroken, unblemished ; 
even when she adorns the graves of our dead, we can ‘‘ smell the 
Rose above the mould.’’ Always she has lent her loveliness to com- 
fort those that mourn ; in ballad after ballad you behold her growing 
out of hapless lovers’ graves. 


Of the Rose-noble and Rose-royal only patricians and wealthy 
merchants were aware ;_ poor folk never handled such precious coinage. 
The flower scems now to be out of sight, out of mind, at the Mint, 
though still apparent as a water-mark on ten-shilling Treasury notes. 
Perhaps the arbiters of specie fail to recognise that the Rose is England 
far more than the oak, and the Rose will survive when all the oaks 
are gone. For with the Tudor Rose we touch that immeasurable com- 
pany of wild Roses on which the Tudor Rose is modelled. Wolley- 
Dod in 1920 gives 17 species and about 105 varicties with 55 forms, 
of R. arvensis, R. cantina, and their cousins, inhabiting the British 
Isles. Multipy cach of these a millionfold, and it is evident that we 
are more hedged about with Roses than ever was the Sleeping Beauty. 
The Tudor Rose in its simple enchanting contours, its ubiquity, its 
multiplicity, is the incarnation of this thought. Possibly it attains its 
fullest expression in Henry VII’s chapel. Wherever the eve turns, 
there is the Tudor Rose, looking down, as it were, from the balconies 
of heaven, companioned by angels and arch-angels, mect comrades for 
one so pure. Out of every celestial embrasure it appears, token and 
sign manual of perfect beauty. 


In Pliny’s days there secm to have been twelve distinct known 
Roses, but in Parkinson’s time not so many. These latter would 
include the Provence, or Cabbage, Rose of a hundred leaves (R. 
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centifolia), said to have been introduced into France, immemorially 
long ago, from the Caucasus. You will not find the venerable Cabbage 
now, except with the old-fashioned growers and in cottage gardens ; 
it has been dethroned: by glowing Hybrid Perpetuals and gorgeous 
Hybrid Teas. Its pure white form, Unique, dating from 1777 (when 
it was discovered in a Suffolk garden) is obtainable from the big firms ; 
so is the delicate Maiden’s Blush, which was so dear to one in child- 
hood. Those charming little ladies, Spong and De Meaux, are sports 
from the Provence ; and so is the Moss Rose, which came from 
Holland in the Parkinson period. One docs not often encounter Moss 
Roses now ; I wonder why. Their quaint and delicate buds, their 
exquisite aromatic scent, are strongly individual. Whether pale pink, 
like Common Moss, or rosy pink like Crested, rich crimson like 
Celina or spotless as the celestial White Bath, they are redolent of all 
that makes a garden dear. 


The Yellow Provence, or old double-yellow Cabbage (R. 
sulphurea), was ‘‘ first procured to be brought into England by Master 
Nicholas Lete, a worthy merchant of London, and a great lover of 
flowers, from Constantinople,’’ according to Parkinson, and was, I 
suppose, the first yellow Rose to be seen in this country. Very few 
folks now living have ever set eyes on it. Dean Hole, fifty years ago, 
termed it almost extinct, adding that his onlv sight of it had been 
in the gardens of Burleigh House at Stamford. But at the time he 
wrote, and several years later, there was, I have been told, a cottage 
near Woking simply smothered in its golden blossoms. 


There were also about 1597 the two recently introduced Austrian 
Briars, the copper and the yellow. Could but the prophetic eve of 
Gerard, their importer, have dipped into the future, and beheld all 
the wonders that should be! For the descendants of the Austrian 
Briars, the unparalleled Pernetianas, multiply yearly in their manifold 
magnificence, coral and apricot and sunset-red, shrimp-pink and cop- 
pery-orange and Indian yellow. It 1s a far cry ffom Gerard and his 
Austrian Yellow to Pernet-Ducher and his Madame Edouard Herriot. 


Then there was the Musk Rose (R. moschata) which has been 
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described as ‘‘ perhaps more widely spread than any other Rose over 
the face of the earth.’’ ‘‘ Of later times,’’ says Hakluyt, ‘‘ the Musk 
Rose was procured out of Italy.’’ Bacon mentions the Musk Rose 
as July-flowering ; but it was on a Midsummer night that Titania 
proposed to adorn her beloved ass’s head with the Musk Rose ; and 
Keats associates it with his nightingale, as ‘‘ mid-May’s eldest child.’’ 
I fear these poets are rather offhand and inaccurate. The authentic 
Musk Rose, bearing single white blooms in large bunches, is rarely 
scen, except in very old-world gardens. Among some of the best 
present hybrids are Himalayica, Rivers’ Musk, Pax, Trier and Prin- 
cesse de Nassau. 


To continue, about 1597 there was the very important R. gallica, 
the Apothecaries’ Rose, the Rose de Provins (not to be confounded 
with the Provence) largely cultivated near Provins, the old capital 
of La Brie, where, on the way from Paris to Chalons, was a vast 
region devoted to R. gallica. The petals were used, and still are, for 
scents and simples and conserves. Sixty years ago this Rose was 
extensively grown in English ground for purposes of distillation ; one 
grower near London is said to have had 2,000 different sorts. And 
there was also the Damask Rose (R. damascena) around which dwelt 
a vague tradition that it had been brought from Damascus by the 
Crusaders. There are beautiful modern specimens, such as the single 
Crimson Damask and Lady Curzon, also the old Red Damask, Rosa 
Mundi or Village Maid, and York and Lancaster, the last two being 
striped. These are not what vou would call popular favourites ; 
only they exhale the very essence of romance. 


Then there must at that date, I conjccture, have been R. cinna- 
momea, the Cinnamon or Whitsuntide Rose, with its large pink 
flowers, brown-vcllow wood, and delicious spiciness. And what else ? 
I know of nothing clsce. Until the arrival of the first Monthly Rose 
from India in 1789 there sccms to have been a hiatus. Several new 
species, indeed, are said to have been introduced during the cighteenth 
century, but I am unable to verify their list, which includes R. alpina, 
R. blanda (variously known as Meadow Rose, Labrador Rose, Hudson’s 
Bav Rose), R. kevigata (Cherokee Rose), R. setigera (Prairie Rose)— 
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nearly all, you perceive, from overseas—and Rugosa alba. ‘The great 
impetus to Rose-gardening was that given by the Empress Josephine, 
who worked wonders at Malmaison, insomuch that early in the nine- 
teenth century thousands of species and varieties were known here 
where before there were hardly scores. In short, not only the great 
French growers, but we ourselves, owe an imperishable debt of grati- 
tude to Josephine, who was so keen a gardener that by an English 
Admiralty paper still on record it is ordained that if any captured 
French ship be found to contain seeds or plants en route for her, 
those sceds and plants shall be forwarded to their destination. 


With the first three decades of the nineteenth century the dead- 
low cbb has turned ; the tide is rising rapidly. ‘' Rosy is the West, 
Rosy is the South,’’ with Chinas, Bourbons, Boursaults, Banksias, 
Noisettcs, Tea Roses, Polyanthas, until the first Hybrid Perpetual, 
Gsloire des Rosaménes, 1s produced (1823), and the first ‘‘ Yellow China 
or Tea Rose ’”’ introduced, and the glorious crescendo rises in the 
thirties to Harrisonii and Persian Ycllow. During the last twenty 
vears, 1n Schiller’s words, 


Never, believe me, appear the Immortals, 
Never alone—never alone! 


Unless you attend cvery Roval Horticultural Societv and every 
National Rose Socicty show it is impossible to keep pace with their 
names and numbcrs. Tach ycar new splendours are poured from the 
hands of the hvbridists. How amazing to recollect that, whereas 
now every cottage is draped in Dorothy Perkins, that typical and 
cheerful rambler only dates from 1901 ; that the first Hybrid Tea, 
Ia France, was born in 1867 ; and that the dear old familiar Gloire 
de Dijon did not exist before 1853. This last is the flower that Dean 
Hole said he would select, 1£ condemned to one Rose for the rest cf 
his life. But, much as one respects it for memory’s sake, I think it 
is the worst possible Rose for cutting, being top-heavy and ungraceful. 
The exquisite configuration of the modern Hybrid Tca would be a 
revelation to the worthv Dean. 


Who is Rosa, what is she, that all our swains commend ler? 
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She is neither a herb nor a trec, botanically speaking, but a shrub 
provided with straight or curving thorns by which the shrub is enabled 
to hold her own among other and bulkier plants, and to climb to sun 
and air. Sometimes these thorns attain a really preposterous amount 
of prickliness, as in the case of the Hedgehog or Rugosa Roses, the 
Ramanas Roses of Japan. Sometimes the guardian spears are dis- 
banded so thoroughly that you gct a thornless Rose, like the late 
Lord Fisher’s favourite, the Bourbon Zéphirine Drouhin. Somctimes, 
as with most Hybrid Teas, they are few in number and claw-like in 
shape. I suppose that, in years to come, thorns will disappear 
altogether. In gardens they merely exist as survivals, exercising 
neither defence nor defiance against the cnemies of the Rose, whose 
name is legion. 


The flowers of the Rose, whether single or double, do not seercte 
honey, but insects are attracted to them by their colour, perfume, 
and plentiful pollen, and so hybridisation, unaided by man, occasion- 
ally occurs. Perfume, however, must alwavs play a most important 
part in the attraction of insects, and perfume is an evanesecnt, clusive, 
and precarious possession. One looked of yore upon the Rose’s frag- 
rance as an integral part of itself; if it was not swect, you could 
scarccly considcr it a Rose at all. Yet from how many of our most 
glorious modern Hybrid Teas has that sweetness evaporated. It may 
be that the conditions of life nowadays are antagonistic to rich odour. 
Nobody can solve the problem as to the vanished scent of the musk 
plant, which once cxhaled delicious breath in every humble window. 
Nobody knows why Baroness Rothschild is bereft of scent, while Hugh 
Dickson, introduced thirty-seven years later, retains it. And as for 
Frau Karl Druschki—well named Snow Quecn—was cver anybody so 
‘icily regular, splendidly null,’’ in her cold white asceticism? You 
can almost hear her saving: ‘6 I will not attract bees, nor butterflies, 
nor anv wandering lover.’? Deep on her convent roof the snows are 
sparkling to the moon. The little bell is ringing in the chapel, as 
in Schubert’s Junge Nonne ; but not one faintest waft of incense 1s 
perceptible. Neverthcless our great Rose firms are feeling their way 
back to fragrance. Scent is becoming less subordinated to shape 
and colour these last three or four vears ; the exquisite petals are 
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regainne their foregone aroma, and ‘‘ of their swect death are swectest 
odours miade.’’ 


The hip, or hep, the fruit of the rose, has been described as a 
strawberry turncd outside in. Nor is their anything very outre in 
such a description, secing that nearly all our native edible fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs take their name from, and share their nature with, 
this Ivric love of ours. The apple—supposed by Darwin to be derived 
from some wild Caucasian ‘f crab ’?’—has been in culture here from 
prehistoric times, and is authentic ruler of all the Rosacew. Around 
and below him behold the pear, quince, medlar, cherry, plums of 
every sort ; from overseas, peach, apricot, nectarine, almond: the 
strawberry,—the ramifications of the Rubus tribe, blackberrics, rasp- 
berrics, cloudhberries, dewhberries, and their modern hvbrids (even cur- 
rants and gooseherries are, I believe, distantly related), hawthorn 
berries, service berries, rowan berries, all of the great Rose family. 
Was ever so noble, so beneficent, a race? Not content with exterior 
qualities of form and scent and colour, they vield themselves at every 
juncture to the furnishing of human foods and drinks. And of this 
goodly kindred are herbs of healing: agrimony, avens, cinquefoil 
(Grant Allen claimed that the original founder of the family must 
have been a little single vellow rosaceous flower like the cinquefoil), 
burnet, lady’s-mantle, meadowswect, I know not how many more. 


And vet there 1s an unconscionable amount of negligence and 
ignorance as concerns this roval flower. Dean Hole complained in 
his dav that ‘* there is not a garden nowadays of any pretensions 
which has not its collection of Roses, and yet there is not one garden 
in twenty where the flower is realised in its beauty.’’ He might very 
justly reiterate those words now. People come in and stare about 
at one’s Roses, burbling and babbling. ‘‘ How do you remember 
the names of them all? ’’ As if one could forget the names of one’s 
own children! And, in a sense, a Rose-tree is very like a child: 
lovely, but helpless ;° liable to infantile diseases ; open to attack 
from cvil-docrs ; | needing constant attention. You have to keep it 
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clean and dainty, spick and span, well groomed with scissors and 
other implements ; you must keep its head cool in summer and its 
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feet warm in winter ; sometimes it will require extra clothing of 
straw and fern in winter, and a little tonic of basic slag in late 
autumn. You must train up your child in the way it should go, and 
that is never so easy in practice as in theory: children have wills of 
their own. Above all, you must supply it with food and drink. An 
experienced family doctor once observed: ‘‘I do not believe it is 
possible to overfeed a growing girl or boy. A child may overeat itself 
on occasion ; but as a general rule it needs all it can get.’’ This 
remark is singularly applicable to your Rose child. 


But every true gardener is aware that in Rose-growing love is 
the real root of the matter ; it is a case of reflex action. This is a 
secret confined to those ‘‘ in the know,’’ because some folks would 
not understand it, others would not believe it, and a third unhappy 
section have no love to give. All the most recent scientific discoveries 
tend to confirm Huxley’s dictum that a plant is ‘‘ a spirit shut up in 
a wooden case.’’ And not only that : it is more closely related to our- 
selves than most of us guess. The protozoa in the heart of an oak-tree 
are identical with the protozoa in the body of a human being. ‘‘ We 
be of one blood, I and thou,’’ as Mowgli said to his friend. When a 
plant dics, it is now ascertainable, its muscular contractions and 
relaxations are parallel with those of a human being in articulo mortts ; 
and at the moment of its death a definite, perceptible release of energy 
takes place. While yet it lives it is covered with eves, thousands and 
thousands of retingze to the square inch. Photographs can be taken 
of these, and, enormously enlarged, show you what that plant was 
looking at. We know that it breathes through its leaves ; but the 
latest investigations reveal a distinct heart-beat in the pulsation of 
the sap. As for the manner in which it conducts its ‘‘ vapid vegetable 
loves,’’ inquiry into the matter will astonish vou. At every fresh 
step one becomes more firmly, more forcibly, convinced that ‘‘ we 
be of one blood, I and thou.’’ And so, since discovery is endless, and 
since the life-story of even ‘‘ the meanest flower that blows ’’ will be 
found eternally akin to our own ephemeral experience, the Romaunt 
of the Rose will go on for ever. 


Musk) 
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NUR MAHAL 
(“‘ The Light of Palaces.’’) 


Raised by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, Havering-atte-Bower, Romford. 


The Rose bearing this name is one of the race of Hybrid Musks, 
the majority of which are of shrub-like habit and spreading growth. 
Nur Mahal, on the contrary, is a bedding Rose and most suitable for 
massing as shown in the illustration taken in the garden of the raiser. 
Nur Mahal flowers continuously from June to November, every shoot 
carrying a truss of semi-single bright crimson flowers, carried erect, 


the blooms being Musk scented. 


EXHIBITING ROSES. 


By J. N. HART, Potters Bar. 


A paper on this subject ‘will, ‘I hopé: be useful, because I feel 
that there are a great many Rose grawers who would like to exhibit 
but think they would stand no chance against those of more experience ; 
there are, I know, too, a great many pcople who would like to exhibit 
but do not know how to set about it, and there are people who would 
exhibit but think if they did it would mean spoiling their garden of 
blooms. 


Iiveryone who grows Roses does so with a view to producing 
the finest blooms they possibly can of this lovely flower, and growing 
them for some direct purpose must surely be an extra incentive to get 
the best out of their plants. Weall know how we tidy up our gardens 
and try to make them look especially spick and span when we are 
expecting a gardening friend to call to have a look round, and if 
we have an exceptionally fine bloom how we lke other people to see it. 


Growing Roscs for Exhibition then will mean extra good cultiva- 
tion, resulting in the better growth of plants and therefore more bloom, 
and a better show in the garden. Cutting blooms for Exhibition will 
do the plants good, and it will leave us with ample surplus wood to 
produce more blooms for home use. 


Many people will say, ‘f We should like to exhibit but we don’t 
want to grow Iixhibition varicties only ’’—well, they need not. In 
nearly all Rose or Flower Shows there are classes to suit most 
exhibitors; there will be Classes for Exhibition Blooms in Boxes, 
Exhibition Blooms in Vases or Baskets, Decorative Roses, Climbing 
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Roses, Bowls of Roses, and Table Decorations of Roscs. Then, too, 
the smaller exhibitor is protected from the larger exhibitor by a limit 
in the number of plants grown, being placed in various classes. 


It is not an expensive hobby exhibiting Roses—the expense comes 
in taking the blooms long distances, and the beginner can start with 
Shows near to home, which should always be supported, but we all 
want to progress and get on to bigger things, and who does not want 
to exhibit at the National Rose Society’s Shows at some time or other ? 
At these Exhibitions every class of Rose grower is catered for. 


“Let us just have a glance at the Schedule for the Summer Show 
of the National Rose Society; we can exclude the larger Amateur 
Classes, as most of the exhibitors in these classes have been through 
the mill and know all about it, and this paper is written to try to 
interest the smaller grower with a view to inducing him to become an 
exhibitor. Jf he will only once make a start I am confident we shall 
find him progressing up into the larger classes as vear by year he wins 
high honours. 


Smaller Amatcur Classes taken from the 1925 Summer Show 
Schedule of the National Rose Society : 


Class 81.—Qne Basket of Cut Roses, not more than two varicties. 
Class 85.-—Six blooms, distinct. 

Class 88.—Six blooms, distinct varieties. 

Class 40.—Six blooms, distinct varieties. 

Class !2.—Six blooms, not less than four varieties. 
Class 44.—Six blooms, not less than four varetics. 
Class 49.—Six biooms, distinct varicties. 

Class 50.—Six blooms, not less than four varicties. 
Class 52.—Six blooms, not less than four varictics. 
Class 56.—One Basket of Cut Roses. 

Class 59.—One Basket of Cut Roses. 

Class 60.—One Basket of Cut Roses. 

Class 63.—Bowl of Cut Roses. 
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It will be seen from the above list of the smaller Amateur Classes 
that there is plenty of scope for would-be exhibitors. As for varieties 
to be grown, the Society has very carefully drawn up lists of Roses 
suitable for all purposes, and these lists can be found in that interesting 
and useful little book, ‘‘ Select List of Roses and Instructions for 
Pruning,’’ which is issued by the National Rose Society to all its 
members. 


The nrst thing to be done when exhibiting is to study the Schedule 
and read the rules very carefully, as it is most annoying, having gone 
to the trouble of staging an exhibit, to have it disqualified because 
of some breach of the rules, which with a little care might easily have 
been avoided. 


If the exhibitor is going to show I¢xhibition Blooms in Boxes he 
can either make his boxes, buying the Rose tubes, or he can buy his 
box complete with tubes ready for use, but if making his own box 
he should take care that it is to the dimensions laid down by the 
Society. Moss should be placed on the tray, so as to hide all the 
wood; this also forms a good background for the blooms. ©The moss 
can be got ready some time before the Show, and can be freshened up 
from time to time by moistening it with water. The tubes should 
be filled with clean water before staging the blooms. 


When growing Roses for I’xhibition it is necessary that the plants 
should be disbudded just before the top bud shows any colour. By 
disbudding, is meant the removing of the side buds so that all the 
strength is thrown into the rematning ones, which consequently grow 
much bigger.  Disbudding should not be done at too early a stage, 
because when the growth is very tender damage may be done, 
resulting in distorted blooms. 


It is of the utmost importance to cut Roses in the cool of the day ; 
that 1s, in the evening or carly in the morning before the sun is high; 
they will then last and keep their freshness much longer. They 
should be placed in water immediately and put in a cool place, but on 
no account should they be in a draught. 
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A few days before the time of the Exhibition the exhibitor should 
begin to mark down likely blooms, and except in the case of the 
decorative varieties, tice them. This is done to allow the centre of 
the Rose to assume a pointed shape and also to get a depth of petal. 
Double Berlin wool should be used, and it should be tied round the 
lower part of the Rose, inside the outer row of petals, which should be 
left free. The wool should be tied with a double twist knot to prevent 
slipping. Before tying the bloom it is advisable to clean out very 
carefully with a soft camel hair brush any insects which, if left in, 
will produce disastrous results. The time to tic the bloom depends 
somewhat on the variety, but the average would be when the bloom 
has developed sufficiently to leave the outer pctals free. It is not 
advisable to tie all varicties, but experience will soon tell the ones that 
need it. 


The bloom should now be covered with a shade, which is made of 
calico or oiled paper. These are specially made, and may be purchased 
from Mr. John Pincles, of Camberwell. With care they will last 
many years. It is inadvisable to place them too close to the bloom, 
as shading will destroy the colour, but when properly used they will 
save many blooms that would otherwise be lost. 


All Roses should be cut with a good length of stem; they can then 
be arranged lightly and well, showing their foliage, which helps to set 
off the bloom. Ona short stem the bloom looks at its very worst, and 
one of the chicf faults I have noticed in the small Amatcur’s box is 
that they cut their Roses so short that the blooms are sitting right 
down on top of the moss. 


In arranging a box the largest blooms should be put in the back 
row, the two largest on the top corners. The smaller blooms should 
be placed in the second and front rows. The back row tubes should 
be raised in their sockets, and the other tubes in proportion. The 
box should be raised by placing underneath at the back a wedge or 
small pot, which it is best to take with vou to the Exhibition. In 
a box of six blooms there is not much chance of arrangement, but 
by judiciously arranging the blooms all the difference can be made. 
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Thus, never arrange two reds or two whites side by side—have the 
colours well divided. The colours should be spread as equally as 
possible throughout the box, and the exhibitor should be carcful to 
avoid straight lines in colour, especially in reds. When the quality of 
the blooms is close, arrangement may be the deciding factor. 


A box of spare blooms should always be taken so that any bloom 
in the exhibition box that dees not stand, or dress out well can be 
exchanged. <All these blooms should be tied for travelling. © Decora- 
tive Roses and Roses to be shown In baskets should also be cut with 
good length of stem; these are best packed flat in boxes for travelling. 
It is essential that all blooms should be given a good drink of water 
before packing. 


Be sure and get to the Show carly, for the carlicr arrivals 
have choice of position in their classes, they can get their Exhibition 
Cards from the Seeretary before the rush, they can fill up their vases, 
ete., with water so as to give their blooms a further drink, and thev 
will have plenty of time to get their exhibits readv. It should be 
remembered that it is no help to the Roses to start gctting them ready 
for the judges too soon; many exhibitors start and never leave off 
dressing and changing the blooms till they have almost spoiled them. 
The hour for judging the blooms is known, and would-be exhibitors 
should time themselves accordingly. Take care not to introduce 
duplicates, and do not dress the blooms more than is requisite. A 
little dressing judiciously done will show the Rose to the best 
advantage, but, 1f overdone, it will spoil the bloom and probably the 
exhibit as well. In dressing a Rose a soft camel hair brush should 
be uscd, and it will be necessary to remove the tics, but in most 
cases they will have to be put on again, and only removed very eare- 
fully at the last minute. See that all the blooms are correetly named. 


With regard to showing Roses in baskets, vases or bowls, the same 
thing applies—when you have arranged the blooms to vour liking 
leave them alone, unless it is absoutely necessary to change one; 
constant changing only spoils the Rose blooms. 
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Remember that at all Shows, and especially at the large ones, 
the Secretary has a lot to do, so do not unduly worry him, and when 
you are asked to leave the tent or the hall for judging, do so at 
once. The judges have to work hard to get their work finished so 
as the Show may open at the proper hour. 


EXHIBITING GARDEN ROSES. 


By F. SLAUGHTER, Steyning, Sussex. 


When deciding to exhibit garden Roses at a particular Show, read 
the Schedule very carefully so as to thoroughly understand what 
varictics of Roses vou mav, or may not stage. 


You are usually told the minimum and maximum numbcr of 
stems to form a bunch, or a vase, and great care must be exercised to 
sce that cach bunch is within the preseribed limits. 


In some classes vou will be allowed to include the starred varieties 
nentioned in the National Rose Socicty’s List of exhibition Roses, and 
in others they are barred. If they are allowed you should make 
certain that the varicty really conforms to the List, as a stand is often 
disqualified through the neglect to ascertain this fact, as there are 
many really Decorative Roses which are seldom seen in Exhibition 
Boxes that are included in the Exhibition Tast and not starred. 


The best plan in selecting the varictics to form, as the case may 
be, your 6 or 12 bunches. is to select. say, 8 or 16 varictics while they 
are growing. Unless one has unlimited trees the indiscriminate 
cutting of many more bunches than are required, not only spoils the 
look of the garden at the time, but it will also be found that it 
detrimentally affects the appearance of the beds throughout the 
summer. 


If it is proposed to include Climbing Roses in the stand, choose 
the varicties at least three days before cutting, and carcfully go round 
and cut out all the full blown blooms on sufficient stems or trusses, as 
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will be required. ‘his should be done with a pair of blunt scissors, 
and none but buds showing colour left. 


It is best to cut the Garden Roses for Exhibition on the morning 
preceding the Show, as a considerable amount of time is required in 
preparing them. Fach variety should be cut and placed in a pail 
of water. Immerse the stems as far into the water as possible, and 
leave them there for at least an hour, so that they may take up a 
sufficient quantity. Isach varicty should be provided with a scparate 
receptacle so that they can be easily lifted out when required. Be sure 
to cut them with stems as long as possible. 


When the Roses have had a good drink the arranging of the 
bunches may be commenced. It will be found that the Climbers show 
off better in a vase when bunched and the ends tied, and not inserted 
loosely. 


The first thing to do in arranging a bunch of Roses is to select 
the best specimens to the required number of stems, and in doing tlus 
with the Climbers all the blooms having blackened stamens must be 
removed, leaving only those with yellow ones. 


When the sclection has been made, the bark at the end of the 
stem should be carefully pulled) back for about 2-1n. and the stem 
divided up the centre for a corresponding distance. This will enable 
the Roses to take up sufficient water to keep them fresh for a very 
long time. 


The longest stems should now be laid on a table side by side, and 
the bunch formed by putting the next longest specimens nr the next 
ticr, and so on, care being taken to get a symmetrical bunch, and at the 
same time showing the habit of growth of the particular varicty. 
When this has been completed to your satisfaction, tie the stems 
together with rafha. Always select blooms that have freshness in 
preference to those that mav be larger, but have passed their best. 
Avoid including in vour exhibit varieties that casily shed their petals, 
such as ‘* Seagull ’?’—-it is beautiful growing, but docs not stage well. 
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Single Roses, such as Una, Lady Curzon and Cupid require cutting 
in the bud, as if they are fully expanded when cut they will be of no 
use the next day. 


Care should be exercised to choose the longest stems of these 
Varictics, in order to make as large a vase as possible with the limited 
number of stems. Stems should, therefore, be chosen with as many 
buds showing colour as possible, and remove any buds not showing 
colour. ‘These varieties stage better in a vase bunched similarly to 
the Climbers, and they do not require wiring. 


We next come to the Garden Roses of the type generally grown 
in beds. These should be treated in the same way as the Climbers, 
only they are best left loose, and not tied in bunches. Insert them 
in the vases stem by stem, taking care to make each vase as symmetrical 
as possible, so that it appears all round alike. Do not wire the blooms 
unless it is absolutely necessary. They must be cut with as long 
stems as possible so that they stand well up in the vase. Roses having 
weak necks, or that are top heavy, must be wired. A black wire 
with a point at the end, which can be pushed up into the seed pod of 
the Rose, is the most desirable. The loose end may be twisted round 
the stem of the Rose to steady it. Care must be taken that the wires 
are not prominent; with a little trouble the foliage may be made to hide 
them almost entirely. 


In a representative group of Garden Roses, Climbers, Single and 
Bedding Roses should be included, and, if possible, Polyanthas, 
although it 1s not policy to spoil the exhibit for the sake of including 
the latter varicty, as they rarely make a good vase. 

Do not cut the blooms when they are wet. In a wet season it 
miav not be possible to cut them in a dry state and one has no alterna- 
tive, but when it can be avoided it is advisable, as when they have 
been cut when the blooms are wet with rain or dew they travel badly. 


Having arranged the bunches at home the Roses must be packed 
very carcfully to take to the Show. 
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It is surprising how well Roses will travel if properly packed ; 
plenty of paper and moss are required. Roses travel best in a fairly 
deep box, one with two light removable shelves for preference. 


We have the box ready, the shelves out, clean sheets of paper 
are laid on the bottom and side. First take those varieties that 
you have tied in bunches and wrap a handful of wet moss round the 
ends of the stems, tying it tightly; then lay the bunches one by 
one carefully in tne bottom of the box, the blooms all facing one 
end. ‘They will travel better if tightly packed. Having filled the 
bottom of the box, place shcets of paper over the top of the blooms 
and insert the first shelf. This should be lined with more paper and 
we now proceed to pack the loose Roses one by one. First put 
soft roll of paper along the side of the box and lay the Roses side 
by side in a single layer. When the first laver has becn completed 
start the second so that the blooms come just below the sced pods of 
the first layer, and so on until the work is completed. As soon as 
you arrive at the Show, vases should be immediately obtained and 
filled with water, and as the Roses are unpacked they should be put 
straight away into them. 


The flowers must then be arranged, and after this has been done 
the vases must be placed in the space allotted to the best cffect. If 
the vases have to stand on staging the largest exhibits are best placed 
at the back, then the next size in the second row, and the smaller 
vases in the front row. It has been found that Roses arranged thus 
give the best effect. 


Be sure and name each variety correctly, taking care to write 
distinctly, so that visitors can easily ascertain the name of anv particular 
favourite, and do not under any circumstances add any foliage, or it 
will be counted as a stem and perhaps be the means of disqualifving 
the exhibit. There is generally plenty of foliage on the stem to 
meet all requirements. Always bear in mind that Roses ina vase will 
look their best if arranged according to their habit of growth; vou 
cannot improve upon Nature. 


THE PASSING OF THE HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON, Havering-atte-Bower, Romford. 


The deletion of that once famous Hybrid) Perpetual, Horace 
Vernet, from the new edition of the ‘' Sclect List of Roses ”’ 
by the National Rose Socicty marks a period in the progress of the 
Rose. Toone who has grown and exhibited all the Hybrid Perpetuals 
more or less since the coming of General Jacqueminot, it brings back 
pleasant memories of this once dominant class. I say ‘f dominant ”’ 
for in an “ Official Catalogue ’’ of the National Rose Society dated 
1803 there are tabulated 90 Hybrid Perpetuals, 40 Teas and only 10 
Hybrid Teas, the ten being Augustine Guinoisseau, Captain Christy, 
Caroline Testout, Danmark, Duchess of Albany, Grace Darling, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Lady Marv Fitzwilliam, La France and 
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Viscountess Folkestone. To go back nine vears Paul & Son of 
Cheshunt, im 8&4, catalogued over 800 Hybrid Perpctuals against 
nine Hybrid ‘Teas, which are mostly Pillar varictics, not one suitable 
for the exhibition box. 


The new varictics in those davs were hybridized, ripened and seed 
sown in the open, as the majority of French growers do now, and it 
was a pleasure to visit the scedling Rose beds at Waltham Cross 
and Cheshunt and sce the seedlings, many of which had come into 
bloom for the first time. How they kept the birds and mice away 
from the sccd is a puzzle to me. At that period all the Hvbrid 
Perpetual novelties mostly came from France, but the French raisers 
put so many new sorts on the market that were found unsuitable for 
Ienglish climate, that Rose growers here lost confidence in foreign 
Roses and began to look at home. 
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The majority of Roses tabulated in the National Rose Society list 
for 1898 were from Continental sources, but British raisers were on 
the move, and of the 90 Hybrid Perpetuals listed by the National Rose 
Society, from William Paul of Waltham Cross came 7, Paul & Son of 
Cheshunt 5, Turner of Slough 4, Alex. Dickson of Newtownards 4, 
Bennet of Stapleford 3, Postans of Brentwood 3, and Ben Cant of 
Colchester 1. In those days the Hybrid Perpetual must be a Rose of 
substance, of size, the individual specimen was the essential require- 
ment, and one wonders how many seedlings that would have adorned 
our gardcns, Roses with less petals, perhaps, but more floriferous, were 
consigned to the bonfire. But the decoration of the garden was quite 
a sccondary consideration, because, however beautiful the Hybrid 
Perpetual, and although termed ‘* perpetual,’’ it was really over after 
it had given its first biooms. The second growth, except in the case 
of a few, was strong but for the most part blind, and the flowers that 
eame were from the side shoots of the Spring growth, mere cchoes of 
the past. Practically by mid-August the ordinary Hybrid Perpetual 
was over. It was the advent of Hvbrid Teas that drove out the Hybrid 
Perpetual. In the early days of their development they may have 
been deficient in fragrance, but they gained freedom of flowering and 
a longer season; thev were what the Hybrid Perpetual was not— 
September Roses. 


But to go into details, may the writer offer a few remarks on 
some of the leading Hybrid Perpetals, the first, the varicty that gave 
call for these observations, being :— 


Horace Vernet (Guillot, 1866). Described in the National Rose 
Society catalogue of 1808 as “ Imbricated, high centre, scarlet crimson, 
habit moderate, best on maidens.’’ Ten vears after its introduction 
it-was a leading Hvbiid Perpetual and at its best. At that time Mr. 
George Prince supplied the writer with half-a-dozen plants grown on 
the seedling briar which possessed that orange shading that seemed to 
have disappeared in later vears. We usually selected eves for budding 
from the stems of the orange flowers, for we found there was another 
sort of Horace Vernet, which, although larger, was deficient in the 
orange. "Those six ‘cut backs ’? stood us in good stead—theyv were 
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free flowering and supplied us on several occasions with an exhibit of 
twelve of one sort. We had one twelve at Farningham Show, which 
Mr. D’Ombrain, no mean judge, described as ‘‘ scorchers.’’ We 
supplied Rose eyes of the orange shade to more than one trade grower, 
One is inclined to believe that Horace Vernet reached its zenith at the 
Glasgow National Rose Society Show in 1903, when many boxes of 
twelve magnificent blooms of Horace Vernet were exhibited. The 
flowers were large and high centred, but they seemed to lack the old 
brilliancy. It was a difficult Rose to stage, the trouble being to 
preserve its colour. If at the time of staging the petals began to 
curl that flower was worthless—the next morning at the Show the 
flower in colour would be a dull purple. The only method we found 
by which the original colour could be retained was by staging it in 
water slightly warmer than the gencral temperature. There were 
other Hybrid Perpetuals which liked their water warmed. Once you 
let the petals curl that bloom was done for. After a time Horace 
Vernet deteriorated and could only be grown as a maiden to give 
exhibition blooms. 


Charles Lefébvre (acharme, 1861). Imbrieated, — purple 
crimson, one of the best Roses grown,’’ is the description by the 
National Rose Society. The colour given is hardly accurate; deep 
velvety crimson it was, but the orange at the base of the flower saved 
it from being purple. This is another Hybrid Perpetual that liked 
the water mulied, otherwise one could not preserve the orange in the 
flower. One of the best it certainly was, and it was very popular. 
When a boy the writer grew it as a Standard in his own Rose garden. 
Charles Lefebvre was comparatively late flowering, and on maidens 
would give us blooms for what was for Southern growers the last 
Rose Show of the year, namely, Leicester, held on the Tuesdav 
following August Bank Holiday, when we more often than not staged 
Charles Lefébvre as six of one sort. It was not sufficiently pointed 
for an ideal exhibition Rose, but it stood well in the exhibition bon. 


Comte Raimbaud (Rolland, 1867). ‘‘ Clear crimson, vigorous, 
a good reliable Rose,’’ National Rose Society. It was free flowering, 
uscful for the garden, many fine flowers suitable for exhibition coming 
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from old plants. As a large deep petalled variety it was highly 
esteemed by exhibitors and retained its colour well when cut. We 
perhaps staged more blooms of Comte Raimbaud throughout the 
season than anv other Hybrid Perpetual, and when Autumn exhibitions 
Were justituted Conite Rainrbaud had a look in. We regarded the 
Comte as indispensable in an exhibition box. 


Marie Baumann (Baumann, 1863). ‘‘ Globular reflexed, soft 
carmine red, moderately vigorous, a grand exhibition Rose, fragrant,”’ 
National Rose Society. Because of its exquisite perfume and free 
flowering habit it was to be found in most Rose gardens. Few 
exceeded it in popularity. It was also a fine exhibition Rose, a back 
row flower, when caught right, but it gave the exhibitor some anxiety. 
In its avcrage form, ‘‘ globular reflexed,’’ was not quite the form 
which the fashion of the time demanded, and unless the centre of the 
flower could be strengthened and raised on the plant Marie Baumann 
at the last moment was liable to ‘‘ show its eve.’’ 


Mme. Victor Verdier (Verdier, 1863).—‘‘ Scmi-globular, clear 
light crimson, vigorous, one of the freest flowering and best crimson 
Roses, good in Autumn,’’ National Rose Society. Yes, late flowering, 
and therefore most useful for late exhibitions. It was pointed, 
globular, full and lasting. 


Alfred Colomb (Larcharme, 1865). ‘* Globular, high centre, 
bright carmine red, moderately vigorous, late, fragrant and always 
good,’’ National Rose Society. This was good in the garden because 
many of the Summer growths, instead of bcing blind like some, pro- 
duced really fine flowers. 


Among other old favourites which the exhibitor found itt hard to 
discard nay be mentioned A. K. Williams, Dr. Andry, Duchess of 
Bedford, Etienne Levet, E. Y. Teas, Francois Michclon, General 
Jacqueminot, Gustave Piganeau and Merveille de Lyon. Some of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals for which the writer has been awarded a silver medal 
for the best Rose in the Show are Horace Vernet, Charles Lefebvre, 
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Marie Baumann, A. K. Williams, Dingce Conard, Victor Hugo, 
Francois Michelon, Merveille de Lyen and others not tabulated. 


But one must stop. The very mention of these names recalls 
happy memories of the past, not only of Roses themselves, nor of the 
exhibitions attended, but more especially and forcibly of the old and 
dear friends, the exhibitors whose faces we shall in this life see no 
more. God rest their souls. 


igitized by 
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I. ZINGARI. 
(Hybrid lutea.) 


Raised by The Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, Havering, Romford. 


I saw this Rose growing in the Raiser’s garden during the Summier, 
and was greatly impressed with its striking colour. It was unnamed 
at the time the photograph was taken, but Mr. Pemberton said its 
colour reminded him of the old I. Zingari C.C. colours—orange 
scarlet, to which I] must add shaded gold. The blooms are semi- 
double, and verv freely produced on strong upright stems. The 
foliage is very dark green, the wood light claret colour, and the plants 
were sturdy and well grown. <A very interesting decorative Rose, 


well worth a trial. In commerce. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PERNET ROSES. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Edinburgh. 


“Do Roses in the moonlivht flame 
Like this and this?” 


On a night nearly one hundred years ago in a room in Paris, 
lit only by a few candles and the glow from the fire, Chopin was 
playing before some guests. Heine, leaning on the instrument, 
asked as he listened to the music and watched the firelight, ‘‘ If the 
Roses always glowed with a flame so triumphant? If the trees at 
moonlight always sang so harmoniously ?”’ Be the then answer what 
it may, there is no doubt now as to the affirmative. With the advent 
of the Pernect Roses, a race of glowing, flame-coloured flowers was 
created. I call them Pernet rather than Pernetiana Roses. 


It is dificult to know who was first responsible for the crossing 
of the Yellow Persian and the so-called Austrian Yellow Roses, but 
although M. Pernet-Ducher ultimately devcloped the race we now enjov 
in our gardens, there 1s evidence that the work of crossing those 
species had been done very much earlier in England... That work 
was negative, however, and remained so for many years. France 
was the country from which we received the seedling varietics that 
laid the foundations of this class and carried on the evolution of the 
genus Rosa so far as our garden sorts are concerned. 


The Rose, as we know it to-day, owes a lot to the genius of 
French raisers. British growers were slow to take up work in this 
connection, and it may be said that Henry Bennett was the first to 
do so earnestly and seriously. The reason for this long neglect on 
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the part of British raisers is clearly put by Mrs. Gore in ‘‘ The Rose 
Fanciers’ Manual ’’ (London 1838). She wrote :— 


‘* The real source of the eminence of the French in the cul- 
ture of Roses, is the fact that it absorbs the almost exclusive 
attention of their horticulturists. The high price of fuel places 
the cultivation of the tender exotics (by which English amateurs 
are chiefly engrossed) almost out of the question ; and, as the 
French adhere to the wise: custom of repairing to their country 
houses in May, and quitting them in December, their attention 
and money are appropriated to the improvement of such plants 
as adorn the flower garden during the summer season. They 
care little for any that cannot be brought to perfection in the 
open air; and precisely the same motive which promotes the 
cultivation of the dahlia in England, has brought the Rose to 
greater perfection in France.”’ 


Things have changed very materially since these words were 
written, and to-day many nationalities vie with each other in the 
cultivation and raising of Roses. Fngland, and of course this poor 
little country which lies northwards, now gives full justice and homage 
to the Rose. 


The first mention I can find of breeding in the direction of what 
we now know as the Pernet Roses is in ‘‘ The Rose Amateurs’ 
Guide,’ third edition, published by T. Rivers, Jun., in 1843. In 
that work mention is made of the Superb Double Yellow Briar, a 
seedling raised by Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston. This gentleman was 
a famous raiser of pears. Mention of this double yellow Rose is 
also made in Mrs. Gore’s Manual of 1838. Rivers states that the 
single yellow (R. lutea) ‘‘ is the most brilliant yellow Rose we yet 
possess ; and it will probably be the parent of some double varieties 
its equal in colour.’* Coming triumphs are here foreshadowed, 
although it took over three-quarters of a century to achieve them. 
Rivers details a new yellow Rose from Persia, and states that it was 
introduced to the garden of the Horticultural Society of London in 
1888, and is now called the Persian Yellow. The opinion is expressed 
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that no family of Roses offers such an intcresting ficld for experiments 
in raising new varicties from sced as this. The Roses referred to 
are Rosa lutea (Austrian Yellow), Austrian Coppcr, Persian Yellow 
and Harrisonit. Scedlings from these were apparently raised, but 
they were not of much value. It will be noted that this experience 
with the seedlings was a gencral one for some time and it undoubtedly 
disheartened raisers. 


We must now come down through the vcars to 1895 or thereby. 
Tord Penzance, writing in that vear in an article which appeared in 
The Rosarian’s Year Book for 1896, is the next raiser who gives his 
experiences. He had: previously dealt with his success in combining 
the sweet foliage and the hardy constitution of the Sweet Briar with 
the red and yellow tints of the Persian Yellow Briar and the Austrian 
Copper Briar. The result of his work was the Penzance Briars which 
are still cstcemed in gardens. I quote a little from Lord Penzance’s 
article :— 


** But it is time that I passed from my successes to the 
admission cf what have been very like failures. I had directed 
my attention to the production of a Hybrid Perpctual of a new 
colour. Why not {a vellow’ ?) And, indeed, why not a blue 
Rose? As the possible parent of a vellow Rose nothing pre- 
sented itself so naturally as the Yellow Briar, the Persian Yellow 
and the Harrisonii. I collected a quantity of the pollen. of 
these Roses and operated on the blooms of several Hybrid Per- 
petuals, notably Général Jacqueminot and Jean Chirpin. — I 
obtained abundance of hips, and in due time plenty of seed, 
and again in due time, some hundreds of plants. But excepting 
perhaps in two or three cases no sign is visible in their wood, 
foliage, or growth of the Ycllow Briar ; no doubt the greater 
part of them have not vet flowered, but I confess my hope of 
success With them is prettw well extinct. One plant, indeed, 
about three or fours years ago, did give unmistakable signs of 
the Briar parentage, the foliage was almost identical with that 
of Harrisonii, and when the flower showed itself it presented a 
pretty mixture of crimson and yellow. But it was very shape- 
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less, and out of a dozen blooms there would perhaps be only 
one that in shape could be said to give any pleasure to the eye. 
Moreover, it proved itself to be very difficult to propagate by 
either bud or graft ; it is even difficult to keep it alive, one 
branch aftcr another dying down more quickly than they are 
reproduced. The plant secms, if I may use such an expression, 
to rescnt the attempt to unite such incongruous parents, and to 
make ccntinual protest against its having been called into 
existence.’’ 


The expericnee of Lord Penzance was evidently that of those 
who made similar attempts at an carlier period, and these experiences 
were not altogether lacking in some of the Pernet Roses that were 
put into commerce later on. One has only to take Ravon d’Or as 
an example. 


In 1900 M. Pernet-Ducher gave us Soleil d’Or. This Rose, said 
to be a cross Ectween Persian Yellow and a variety named Antoine 
Ducher, is the genesis of the Pernet Roses. It 1s not of any special 
nicrit in so far as its beauty or habit as a bedding or decorative 
Rose for the garden is concerned, but it is notable as being the Rose 
which was undoubtedly the foundation of what is now known as 
the Pernct Roscs. Soleil d'Or is only a memory in these davs ; it 
is now scldom grown. 


The advent of this varicty infused fresh blood into our garden 
Roses, and that blood was responsible for a wider range of colours 
than existed hitherto. When La France was introduced in 1867 
the Hybrid Perpctuals, or the Remontants of the French Rosarians, 
had reached a stage of development bevond which further progress 
was impossible. The raisers at that time were in the position in 
which modern Sweet Pea and Potato raisers find themselves now. 
Sweet Pea and Potato raisers cannot get out of the rut unless thev 
cross cxisting varicties with some species in either case which will 
break up the vicious circle. Further progress in the way of new 
Ereaks in colour and other desirable characters is impossible until 
new blood comes to the rescue. It was the same with the Hybrid 
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Perpetual Roses. Breeders had then reached the limit of progress, 
aud their seedlings were only practically replicas of sorts already in 
conunerce. But the mating of the Teas with the Hybrid Perpetuals 
—of which La France may be regarded as the first characteristic 
example—made further progress possible, and the result was that the 
great Hybrid Tca race became a reality. The advent of this race 
had a marked influence on the evolution of the Rose and led to a 
wider popularity and interest. The crossing of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and the Teas got raiscrs out of a serious difheulty, and in 
like manner the crossing of the Persian Yellow Rose with the Hybrid 
Teas solved the problem of a similar difficulty which the raisers of 
the beginning of this century were quickly drifting into. New blood, 
if further improvements were to be made, was essential, and it was 
found in the species noted. 


Although we obtained a new race of Roses and a wider range of 
colours—notably yellows and coral pinks—we also got a tribe of 
Roses that was prone to Black Spot disease. This heritage is descended 
from Persian Yellow, a species that is peculiarly addicted to this 
trouble. This weakness, this pre-disposition to a disease of a certain 
hature, is one which must now demand the attention of raisers. 
Having gained so much in colour it is now necessary to breed for 
constitution, immunity and hardiness. ‘These objects can be attained 
without sacrificing the new and gorgeous colours that have been 
securcd. We must get away from Roses of the Rayon d’Or type. 
The reason for this is because that sort is typical of a variety that 
dics back badly ; is Hable to Black Spot ; and has a poor constitution. 
Its descendants inherit its undesirable characters, and scedlings bred 
from it would require to be selected very cautiously before either 
naming them and putting them into commerce, or using them for 
further breeding purposes. At the Autumn Show a great fuss was 
made of a red Pernetiana Rose, and it was hailed as an achievement 
as it was the first of its colour in this class. We do not, I should 
imagine, want any red Roses with the soft character of the Pernet 
Roses. As already stated, we want to keep the colours which were 
made possible by the labours of M. Pernet-Ducher, but we now want 
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to breed back to the character in wood and growth of such Roses as 
Pharisaer. Varieties of such a type give no trouble. 


It is evident that most of our yellow Roses of to-day owe their 
colour to the influence of Soleil d’Or through its parent Persian 
Yellow. Some of the grand old Tea Roses were yellow, but, I think, 
their influence—whilst notable in some Hybrid Teas—is almost 
neglible, and it is to the yellow species that we owe the golden tones 
found in some of our Roses to-day. Marechal Niel was a good yellow, 
but it would appear that it was almost useless as a breeding pro- 


position. 


Soleil d’Or soon became the parent of many Roses. Some were 
good, some bad, others indifferent. I give a note of some of the 
sorts that followed Soleil d’Or and also their parentage where known. 
This is of interest as it shows how the modern race was built up, and 
the ancestors—although mostly now out of commerce—give some idea 
of how the colours were evolved. No parentages are given in the 
case of most of the British raiscd varieties, for the reason that home 
raisers rarely divulge the names of the varieties they had used for 
crossing purposes. Subscquent devclopments in the Pernet Roses 
were :— 


1902. Gottfried Keller (Muller).—This is a seedling with a 
curious derivation. It was raised from Mme. Berard x Persian 
Yellow. The secdling from this was again crossed with a seedling 
from Pierre Notting x Mme. Berard. The seedling from this 
cross was again crossed with Persian Yellow and it was sent out 
under the name of Gottfried Keller. It had flowers of a deep apricot 
colour flushed with red, but they were very shapeless and the growth 
was tall. This was the character of growth of all the early Pernet 
Roses. 


1906. Parkfeuer (Lambert).—Evidently raised from Austrian 
Yellow, this is another Rose of pillar-hke habit of growth. Its 


flowers, red and yellow, were small and shapcless. 
H 
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1907. Les Rosati (Muller).—A seedling from Persian Yellow 
crossed with a secdling from a Hybrid Perpetual and a Hybrid Tea. 
This had flat, carmine rose-coloured flowers and a strong habit of 
growth. 


1908. This is a red letter date in the history of the Pernet Roses. 
It is notable for the introduction of the Lyon Rose. We now begin 
to see some return for the labours of the breeder, and in this variety 
Pernet-Ducher went forward a long way in the evolution of the race. 
We have here a blend with Persian Yellow—through Soleil d’Or— 
and the best of the Hybrid Teas. 


1910. This year was notable for further progress. In 1909 we 
had Arthur R. Goodwin, which is still in commerce. It was also 
an advance in colour and is still found in catalogues. 1910 saw the 
introduction of the following Roses :— 


Beauté de Lyon.—A pillar Rose of a very fine colour. In this 
variety Pernet-Ducher was getting near to what he ultimately gave 
us in Mme. Edouard Herriot. Beauté de Lyon has still its admirers. 
This Rose was raised from a scedling crossed with Soleil d’Or. 


Deutschland (Kiese).—This was a big yellow Rose derived from 
Frau Karl Druschki and Soleil d’Or. I could never get it to grow. 
It gave some nice flowers, but it was a martyr to Black Spot. 


Madame Ruau (Gravereaux).—This was raised from Pharisaer x 
Les Rosati. I was very fond of this pretty Rose with its charming 
flowers of deep old rose flushed with orange. It was hopeless, how- 
ever, owing to its awful addiction to mildew. 


Soleil d’Angers was a sport from Soleil d’Or. It was the same 
as the parent except in colour, which was yellow flushed with red 
on the tips of the petals. 


Viscountess Enfield (Pernet-Ducher).—This variety is still grown. 
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The colour is a coppery rose flushed with yellow. Distinct in its 
day, but not wanted now. 


Juliet (Paul).—Said to be raised from Captain Hayward x Soliel 
d’Or. ‘Too well known to need description. 


Rayon d’Or (Pernet-Ducher).—The first good yellow Rose. I 
need not go on any further as sufficient details have now been given 
to show how the Pernet Roses were developed. After 1910 progress 
was very rapid. 
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LORD LAMBOURNE. 


(Pernetiana. ) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Autumn Show, 1924. 


This is the Rose we have been so long waiting for, and as 
exhibited was a little disappointing. That was entirely owing to the 
season. The colour is golden yellow with a deep golden base; the 
edges of the petals are shaded at times with carmine. The blooms 
are a good shape at first, but afterwards become somewhat of a loose 
habit. The pctals are a bit soft, but will stand a fair amount of 
wet. The wood is a light green colour, with few thorns, and the 
foliage is a very rich green. The blooms are a little inclined to be 
top heavy when fully expanded, but they are lasting, with a strong 
Pernetiana scent, perhaps best described as a glorified Sunstar. In 
my own garden it has been very fine, especially in the Autumn. In 


commerce. 
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ECONOMY OF A ROSE GARDEN. 


By FREDK. GLENNY, Walsoken, Wisbech. 


Amongst the many Rose admirers who visit the National Rose 
Society Shows there must be many who keenly desire to see estab- 
lished under their own control a Rose garden, either large or small, 
but who are deterred by the thought of the initial cost. I wonder if 
they have stopped to think of the permanency of such planting. 
They have perhaps been struck by the beauty of some of the novelties 
staged, and have ventured to ask the price—to be told that ‘‘ it 
will be sent out in the autumn at 7s. 6d. each.’’ For the purpose of 
these notes I am not concerned with the Newer Roses, but. rather 
with those of proved sterling worth, which can be procured at sg 
reasonable price of from 12s. to 15s. per dozen. 


A Rose garden, beds, or borders, well planted and given moderate 
attention, will last as a thing of beauty for ten or more years with a 
minimum of labour, and an absence of anxiety, twice yearly, as to 
what flowers shall I plant in the beds, etc., this year. How can 
I get away from the everlasting and monotonous sight of Geraniums 
and Calceolarias, the Lobelias and Antirrhinums, or the Wallflower 
and Forget-me-not. Very frequently either a batch of seedlings fail, 
or are lost through some circumstances, and you are disappointed for 
that scason’s display. Now, consider the cost and labour entailed 
over a series of tem years of bedding twice yearly, as against the 
permanent Roses, and I am convinced that the Roses will prove to be 
cheaper, will occasion less work and worry, and give results far 
exceeding the odd flashes of colour for short pcriods that some of 
the bedding plants produce. Further, the Roses will create a charm 
and dignity about the garden which cannot be achieved with many 
other flowers. 
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I am such a lover of flowers that I do not desire the elimination 
of the lovely spring Tulips, rock plants or the herbaceous border from 
our gardens, but I wish to strike a line of thought which may not have 
occurred to many. 


Think of the endless work of staking and tying your herbaceous 
plants if you are not to be disgusted with their appearance after u 
rain or wind storm. Now compare the simple process of pruning 
your Roses once yearly; the second or summer pruning will be 
automatically performed, as you cut your bunches of bloom with 
nice long stems, or remove the faded flowers; and here I cannot 
refrain from remarking that the summer pruning of Roses is frequently 
neglected by many who take great care over the spring pruning, and 
yet the little labour expended is amply repaid by the successional and 
autumn crop. 


‘‘ Staking herbaceous plants ! ’’ I think I hear some critic remark- 
ing. ‘*’ What about the Rose stakes? ’’ As my article 1s directed 
to show the economy of Rose planting I am disposed to eliminate the 
forest of sticks created by planting Standard Roses and confine myself 
to the Dwarfs, Bush, and such lovely Climbers as the Climbing Lady 
Hillingdon, Ophelia, Chatenay, etc., for surely they are more artistic 
than a Rose on a stick, with another stick gaily painted green with a 
white top, to support it. Or, if large bushes or specimens are desired, 
what more beautiful subjects than the lovely Moyesii, Pax, Mermaid, 
Moonlight, Prosperity, etc.? And as I am trying to prove the 
economy of Rose planting as against certain other flowers I suggest the 
entire absence of pergolas, umbrellas, etc., for it ts in these varied 
paraphernalia that expense is incurred, and a truer conception of 
natural beauty can be obtained without them, and may I add that 
it is not desirable to interpret design as meaning formality in your 
Roses. The really artistic way is to have no preconceived idea of any 
style, but be led by the natural conditions prevailing; and there are 
few plants which adapt themselves better to various situations than the 
Roses of to-day. 


Compare the costly construction of a rock or water garden with 
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the simple needs for a Rose garden, and if you are enthusiastic enough 
to plant a quantity of Rose stocks and bud and raise your own trees, 
then not only will the interest in your garden be increased, but the 
truest economy practised by the establisment of a cheap and permanent 
joy in the garden. 


The idea that we cannot have prolonged bloom from Roses is no 
longer true—we can enjoy a longer period than from many plants, 
certainly longer than from most of the painful set bedding so 
frequently seen, without the constant upheaval and replacement. 


The infinite variety of Rose species now available give unlimited 
scope for the designing of a permanent flower garden of true artistic 
merit—the lovely Hybrid Teas with beauty in both flower and foliage, 
Polyanthas for edging, Climbing Hybrid Teas for breaking up the 
flatness of beds. What more beautiful sight than a bed of Lady 
Hillingdon broken up by the presence of a few dot plants of the same 
climbing variety, or a bold tall massed bed of Moonlight! Corners 
planted with specimens of the lovely Movyesii and other hip bearing 
varieties will lend a touch of brightness in the winter, Mermaid for 
continuity of bloom and foliage to please, and whilst writing of foliage, 
Rubrifolia, Pteracantha and Willmottize will add further variation 1f 
desired, and although for my purpose I have ruled out the Pergola, it 
is dificult and unnecessary, on the score of expense, to exclude the 
many lovely tall Climbers, such as Jacotte, Albertine, Albéric 
Barbier, which only require a not too severely trimmed larch pole for 
attaching their beauty to. 


I hope I have indicated what great possibilities there are with 
the modern Roses as a reasonably cheap but permanent form of garden 
decoration, capable of giving a long and beautiful period of blossom 
without those awkward gaps of bare earth which annual bedding 
creates, and, although for various reasons I do not advocate it, there 
is still the practice adopted by some of covering the base of Rose beds 
with such small growing plants as Saxifragas, Violas, Aubretias,etc., 
and this method will bridge over the bare period of Winter and Spring 
before the Roses come into growth. 


ROSES FOR SCOTTISH GARDENS. 


By J. E. TURNER, Gourock. 


Climatic conditions are more variable in Scotland than across the 
border ; indeed they can truly be described as a series of samples, with 
rain. in between; for these reasons our best results are with those 
varicties of Roses which open quickly. If our selection of varicties 
is limited, we are perhaps no worse off even in this respect than is the 
occupant of a garden in the Home Counties, as many of our most 
beautiful Roses would not repay cultivation in the hotter and drier 
atmosphere. 


In a normal season the abundance of moisture in the atmosphere, 
as Well as in the soil, promotes splendid growth and luxuriant foliage, 
both of which are essential as a foundation for first class blooms. 
There is little doubt but that blooms which have been produced during 
a period of free running sap are larger and have a heavicr and more 
leathery petal than those reaching maturity in a period of drought. 
Our trouble 1s seldom drought, hence the Roses grown in Scotland 
and North of Ireland have lasting powers considcrably better than 
South of Itngland blooms; this is confirmed by a walk through any 
Exhibition in the late afternoon. Although under normal conditions 
the substance of the petals is good, excessive rains here, as elsewhere, 
produce blooms which are the bughcear of the exhibitor, as soft petals, 
resenting handling of any kind, are passive, but not the less effective 
resisters, to the often impatient treatment they receive at a Show. 


In spite of the enormous strides of Science, we cannot change 
local climatic conditions, but we certainly can adapt ourselves to the 
weather we get, and by this I mean we can ensure our beds having 
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efficient drainage, and we can choose the occupants of these beds 
with care and commonsense. Drainage is, in my opinion, the most 
important preliminary in Scottish Rose growing. This is not sur- 
prising when the rainfall is considered—the total annual average 
varying from about 30 inches in the drier areas, to something in 
excess of 80 inches in some parts of the West Coast. Even Rose beds 
on sloping ground can have their fertility greatly increased by deep 
digging and corresponding deep drainage, though, of course, there 
is here, as elsewhere, the fortunate grower blessed with a subsoil of 
sand or gravel. Increased fertility from this drainage is not the only 
gain—our annual order to the Nurseryman for plants to fill blank 
spaces is reduced to reasonable limits. It is certain, too, that frost 
is particularly severe on plants in waterlogged soil. During the 
flowering season our bushes are seldom without their morning bath of 
dew, transforming quite ordinary Rose bushes into gems of beauty 
far transcending the efforts of any earthly jeweller. 


These, then, are the average conditions in which our Roscs are 
grown. A little thought will prove more satisfactory in the selec- 
tion of varieties than the method usually adopted by many of us— 
‘* Trial and Error.’’ It is so easy to be an optimist in garden matters 
that we trust that the new varicty, on which our Nurserymen have 
expended every superlative of praise, will prove everything that has 
been written of it. 


It 1s abundantly clear that to obtain a large percentage of good 
blooms we must concentrate on varieties which are not casily spoilt 
with rain, varicties which are not too full, and, most important of all, 
varieties which develop fairly rapidly. If we select our Roses keep- 
ing these points before us our gardens will produce blooms which 
would be the envy of any Southern grower. We cannot grow Queen 
of Spain, White Cochet, Dean Hole, Wm. Shean and quite a number 
of similar varieties considered by our English neighbours to be among 
the cream of exhibition blooms, but we can produce blooms of 
Gorgeous, Mrs. Henry Morse, Avoca and Mélanie Soupert, varieties 
considered by the same judges to be of as great merit, which will 
compare very favourably with blooms grown anywhere. We cannot 
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grow Teas, but with the wide selection of varieties in the H.T. section 
we are better off. Our Pillars and Arches can be furnished with the 
necessary shoots of Wichuraianas or Multifloras in a shorter time than 
in the dricr areas, and the flowers resulting are no less numerous. 


While particular varieties do exceedingly well as the result of 
our growing conditions, these very conditions make some of the 
Scotch growers’ trials even more troublesome than elsewhere. Pre- 
ventive measures against Mildew and Black Spot must be taken early 
in the season and kept going regularly until Autumn if we wish our 
bushes to look and do their best. As the efhcacy of Formaline and 
several of the proprietary remedics is now widely known, the 
ravages of these two scourges can be kept within bounds by a little 
trouble. 


I think an examination of the following short list of varieties, 
which have given every satisfaction here, goes to prove that Scottish 
growers have little cause for complaint at their poverty of selection. 


For the purposes of comparison I have followed the same classi- 
fication by colours as is given in the Socicty’s ‘' Select List of Roses.’’ 


White and Cream.—Clarice Goodacre, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mme. Jules Bouche. 


Blush and Flesh.—Chas. de Lapisse, La ‘Tosca, Mrs. Jas. 
Ferguson, Ophelia, Pharisiier, Viscountess Folkestone. | 


Pink and Salmon Pinok.—Carolinc ‘Testout, Chas. FE. Shea, 
Columbia, Los. Angeles, Mme. Butterfly, Mine. Segond-Weber, Mme. 
Léon Pain, Margaret, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. 
C. W. Dunbar Buller. 


Coppery Rose and Rose.—Bctty Uprichard, Isobel, Ladv Alice 
Stanley, Lady Pirrie. 


Crimson.—Archie Grav, Augustus Hartmann, Avoca, Colonel 
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Oswald Fitzgerald, General McArthur, K. of K., Lieut. Chauré, Red 
Letter Day. 


Yellow.— Mabel Morse, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, with the possible 
addition of Golden Emblem and Christine, two varieties of which it 
is not possible to speak definitely—they either will thrive well or 
completely fail, but they should both be tried. 


Yellow, Shaded Copper.—Betty, Gorgeous, Joseph Hill, Irish 
Fireflame, Louise Catherine Breslau, Mme. E. Herriot, Mélanie 
Soupert, Mme. Ravary. 


. This list is not exhaustive, but rather selective, as each variety 
can be relied upon to give a good account of itself in Scottish gardens. 
It has not been prepared as a guide to the exhibitor, but rather as a 
help to the grower of comparatively few bushes. 


Experimenting with the newer varieties has, in my opinion, done 
more to discourage the small grower, than all the Mildew and Green 
Fly in the country. It requires a wide enthusiasm to purchase year 
by year even a small portion of the novelties sent out by Raisers, only 
to find that in our gardens that at least the much lauded bloom is 
not forthcoming. The exhibitor, or the experienced Rosarian, does 
not expect that each new comer will be the cause of some of his well 
tried varieties being consigned to the annual bonfire, and is conse- 
quently not disappointed and discouraged, as is the small grower, 
whose optimism is unbounded. 


I would especially recommend Scottish growers to obtain and 
try two varieties which have now been withdrawn from the Society’s 
list—Charles de Tapisse and Mrs. James Ferguson, both, I believe, 
sports of that wonderful all round Rose, Caroline Testout; Ferguson 
is similar in all respects but colour, which is a light flesh pink. 
Lapisse, very similar in growth, gives a flower of perfect shape with 
high pointed centre set off with large guard petals, the colour being 
a fine transparent pink in the centre, shading to pale flesh on the 
outer petals—altogether a most desirable Rose when grown as 
Scottish growers can grow it. 
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MABEL LYNAS. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Autumn Show, 1924. 


This is a Rose somewhat on the border line of the Pernetiana. 
The colour is a rich velvety crimson with a slight shade of maroon. 
The blooms are large and double, and carried well on long stiff stems 
above the foliage. The plant shown was vigorous, and free of 


mildew. A good garden Rose with a delicious perfume. 


Mase, Lynas (H.T.). Goup MEDAL. 
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ROSES IN AUSTRALIA. 
By THOMAS HOGG, Melbourne, Victoria. 


It is stated that no species of the Rose is indigenous to Australia. 
This statement may be true, but throughout the great length and 
breadth of this Island Continent there is hardly a garden worthy of 
the name, that has not its full complement of Roses. Apart, however, 
from the Rose, the Flora of Australia is truly wonderful, both in 
variety and natural beauty. There is the luxuriant abundance 
peculiar to the tropics in the great wide North. Further South, the 
environment of Sydney is Nature’s Show Garden, so beautiful are the 
wild flowers. But the ever expanding city and suburbs play havoc 
with the haunts of the Flannel flower, etc. Near by is Botany Bay, 
so named by Captain Cook because of the beauty of the flowers. 


Each State has its distinctive wild flowers. In Victoria excur- 
sionists come from hundreds of miles to the Grampian Mountains in 
the Spring, just to see the wild flowers. In South and West Australia, 
there is the same wonderful beauty, the West being particularly 
endowed with flowering Gums, and has as wild flowers such lovely 
examples of Boronia and Rhodanthe. Away in the centre of Australia 
the so-termed desert is made to rejoice and blossom like the Rose. 
Dr. Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, with a party including Lord and 
Lady Stradbroke, have traversed from South to North of Australia, 
and have been astounded at the wonderful floral revelations en route. 
Just imagine a field covered with Sturt’s Desert Pea in full bloom. 


This may all be very interesting, you may say, but what of the 
Rose? You will find the Rose flourishing at every port of call right 
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round the great coastline of Australia. In the Winter, at very hot 
Townsville in Queensland, you may visit a nursery near to the town, 
and although accustomed to heat you will gladly sit down in the 
shade. There you will note Roses for sale potted in old kerosene 
tins, so as to assure some chance of their being successfully trans- 
ported into permanent quarters. 


The dweller in the tropics may well ask, ‘‘ Why Roses? ’’ ‘* Are 
not Pharpar and Abama, Rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? Are there not Jacarandas, Poinsettias, Flame Trees, 
etc., and Palms galore? ’’ Yes, but the Love of the Rose is some- 
thing different. It brings up sweet memories of the Homeland—so 
wherever the conditions are in the least favourable, there the Rose is 
grown. The Wattle is Australia’s National Flower, but if a plebiscite 
was taken as to the Flower of the Empire, the verdict would surely be 
The Rose. The Rose is therefore an Empire builder. It gives that 
one touch of nature that draws us so very closely together in our 
kinship. And the National Rose Society of England, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, plays the most important part of all in leading the Rose 
world, and especially the British part of that world, in full-souled 
devotion to the cult of the Rose. We have a National Rose Society 
in Victoria, and we are proud that we have taken, in part, your 
name. We look to you as our parent for guidance and direction in 
all matters bearing upon our common hobby. Your Rose Annual is 
simply devoured by members, and passes from hand to hand, giving 
joy to all. Our Society has a membership of 500. We hold what 
we dare to call two important Shows every year, namely Spring and 
Autumn, and from the month of October to the end of June there are 
monthly competitions between the members, and always at these 
mectings most lovely blooms are to be seen. You therefore realise what 
a long Rose season we have. In January and February there may 
be a quiet time when flowers are scarce owing to the heat, but even 
then there are always Roses available. Svdney, so late as June 
presents a feast of lovely Winter blooms. The Robert Burns Statue 
in Hyde Park, Sydney, is surrounded by beds of splendidly growa 
Roses, and public and private gardens, especially in the Highlands, 
revel in the Rose. 
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The conditions are somewhat the same in South Australia, and 
perhaps of all our cities Adelaide would most deserve the name of 
‘* Australia’s City of the Rose.’’? They have a most excellent stock 
there for Standards, consequently in all their gardens a great prefer- 
ence is given to the Standard, over the Bush Rose. 


The ‘‘ Glorious Devon ’’ of the South is Tasmania, and there 
the Hybrid Perpetual and Hybrid Tea grow to perfection. 


The Rose is a most popular garden subject in Victoria, and in the 
coming Spring Rose-growers will be asked to declare, per favour of 
the ‘‘ Argus,’’ what in their opinion are the best twelve Roses in 
cultivation. Our Show blooms in the Spring are good, provided 
always that no stray hot wind blows in October and brings along with 
it millions of destructive thrips. 


One of our members advises that he has not seen anything in 
Australia to equal the Horace Vernet he saw at your Society’s Show, 
Regent’s Park, in 1914. At the same Show were fine blooms of Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs and Mrs. Herbert Stevens, which are favourites here, 
and of a quality approaching your standard. ‘The Hybrid Teas were 
wonderful and a glorious memory. With us the Hybrid Perpetual 
is passing out. It is not a success near Melbourne. We grow Frau 
Karl Druschki very well, and some others, including Prince Camille 
de Rohan. Mrs. John Laing is always lovely, but has the Achilles 
trick of sulking and will not unfold her charms here until all Shows 
are over. The Autumn Show with us is noted for beautiful and 
diverse colouring, as it is then that we see the most lovely flushes on 
the blooms. The Garden and Decorative Roses are the greatest 
possible favourites in the Antipodes. We copy you by having com- 
petitions of Roses in bunches and baskets, and this part of our Show 
work ts bearing much fruit. In making comparisons you must always 
remember that we are a ‘‘ wee folk ’’—just about five millions of 


people over an enormous area. Our doings must therefore be measured 
by this fact. 


We follow largely your cultural methods, and are keen scholars. 
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Roses give most satisfactory results wherever there is a good bottom 
of luscious clay and plenty of water. Pruning is relatively heavy in 
the Winter, and then there follows in February a gentle overhaul 
and judicious cutting back for the Autumn crop. The most popular 
Rose is the Hybrid Tea. It is far and away the best, and growers 
endeavour to keep pace with production by having the best of the new 
varieties. We like strong growers; those of a weakly constitution 
are worthless in Australia. The Teas do well, and it should be noted 
that no covering of the plants is necessary as a protection from the 
winter frosts. A late frost may injure the young flower bud, but the 
plant is never seriously damaged. Some of the Professional and 
Amateur stands at our Shows, come close up to the standard of your 
best. Your best are reported, however, to be more even in quality 
than we have so far attained. We do, however, produce at times 
some wonderful individual blooms, but have not yet attempted to get 
beyond a stand of 18 distinct as our supreme test. Our Amateurs 
depend almost entirely on ‘‘ cut-backs ’? and do not generally follow 
the plan of budding their own stocks. 


a” 


No notice of the Rose in Australia would be complete without a 
reference to the leading grower of Roses in Australia, namely Mr. 
Alister Clark, ‘ Glenara,’’ Bulla, near Melbourne. Our Society would 
have been poor indeed without his wonderful help and leadership, and 
all Australian Rose-growers honour him for what he has done for the 
Rose. He 1s unreservedly devoted to advancing and improving the 
culture of the Rose, and has been most wonderfully successful in 
creating a distinct class of Roses through his patient research and 
hybridising. Mr. Clark is most exacting in his methods, and 
ruthlessly cuts out anything that is disposed to mildew or discase. 
He must have good, clean foliage, and outstanding flowers. The latter 
are generally of a free and open type, and quite distinct. They are 
garden Roses with a most generous habit in flowering. The 
*‘Glenara ’’ seedlings coinprise now quite a formidable list, and out 
of this fine group one might take ‘‘ Sunny South ”’ as a typical and 
beautiful representative of what Australia loves in Roses. 


DISBUDDING ROSES. 


By B. W. PRICE, Tuffley, Gloucestershire. 


The art of disbudding—for it is an art if properly applied—is a 
phase of Rose culture that is rarely discussed or emphasised. As in 
every walk of life—political, social and _ religious—there are 
‘- extremists,’’ so on the question of disbudding you have those who 
look upon it as absolute desecration on the one side and the exhibition 
enthusiast on the other. To many novices, especially amongst the 
ladies, the discarding of a few buds is pain and grief. They view 
it very much in the same light as a dear old lady who called in an 
expert to do her pruning. She happened to be absent the day he 
arrived to perform the operation, and on her return was staggered and 
horrified on beholding her beloved Rose bed. Incensed with righteous 
indignation she immediately penned a most scathing letter accusing 
the ‘‘ heartless butcher ’’ of the ruin of her beautiful Roses, 


When growth started again and she beheld the fine sturdy healthy 
new growths her hopes revived, and when the harvest of flowers was 
fully ripe she hastencd to make the amende honorable. WHumbly 
withdrawing all she had said, with profuse apologies, she absolutely 
gushed with thanks to the ‘‘ kind friend ’’ whose skill and knowledge 
had brought about such wonderful results. 


Often when I have been asked for my advice, and have procceded 
to pinch off side buds, I have noticed a setting of the teeth, a look 
of agony on the face, and a shudder pass through the frame of the 
owncr—a mute appeal that secmed to say, ‘‘ Must I sacrifice those 
precious buds, you wicked vandal? ’’? To such I usually put the 
question, ‘f Would you rather have a crowd of poor, thin blooms 
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than a fewer number of finer, fuller and more shapely ones, of which 
you may be justifiably proud ? ”’ 


It is true that disbudding should be done with the utmos: 
discretion, bearing in mind the object in vicw and the varieties 
cultivated. For instance, for general garden effect a little thinning 
out of crowded buds is all that is required, and in the case of single 
varicties, generally speaking, all the buds may be left, as the sprays 
in most are usually nicely open. 


Where cutting for table decorating is the main objective the dis- 
budding may be a little more severe. The first bud to open is always 
the central one, and it must be borne in mind that it is usually after 
the petals of this one have fallen that the side buds commence te 
unfold. It stands to reason, therefore, that if the centre bloom is cut 
at the most opportune time, viz., when in the half open stage, the side 
buds give it a crowded and heavy appearance. Thev have to be 
sacrificed at the finish, and in the meantime have robbed the main bud 
of much of the sap that would have gone to build up a fine and telling 
flower. Truc, a few buds in varying stages of development give a vase 
or basket of Roses a more graceful and natural appearance. This, 
however, should be brought about by cutting some of the less 
promising buds, or in the case of varicties such as Padre and Hoosier 
Beauty, that often on the first growths carry five or six buds, discard- 
ing those close to the centre and retaining those lower down. The 
early shoots of most varicties of Roses bear three buds and occasionally 
only one. With the former the centre one 1s best retained and the two 
side oncs discarded. The best time for doing this is as soon as it 
can be done without running the risk of damaging the middle one in 
the process. This will bring about a steady and gradual building up 
of the main bloom by an uniform flow of sap. If delayed later a 
sudden diversion and concentration of energy on one will often produce 
a distorted and mal-formed bloom. If done in the later stages of 
growth it is better to remove the side buds at intervals of a few davs 
to prevent a sudden rush of sap to the centre. 


When growing Roses for exhibition disbudding must be more 
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drastic still, but here again judgment is required or badly ‘‘ quartered ”’ 
blooms will result. Most of our thinner Roses will bear with almost 
unlimited disbudding, and in the case of varieties such as Frau Karl 
Druschki, which usually carries a cluster of closcly packed buds at 
the extremities of the shoots, they may be reduced to one as early as 
possible with every confidence. With very full varieties, such as 
George Dickson (which is notorious for the number of split-centred 
blooms it will give), it has been found by experience it 1s better to 
discard the centre bud and retain the most promising side ones if a 
perfect bloom be required, and the same remark applies to the newer 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 


In the Autumn another problem arises. It will often be found 
that many varieties will throw up strong basal shoots crowned by 
anything from fifteen to twenty-one buds. To reduce these to only 
one or two would be absurd and only lead to a loose floppy bloom 
devoid of all beauty and symmetry. I refer to such varieties as 
Clarice Goodacre, Hoosier Beauty, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Joseph Hill, 
Mme. Mélanie Soupert, etc. It will be noticed that the main cluster 
usually branches out into small sprays of three buds, consisting of 
one large and two smaller ones. Here I have found the best method 
is to eliminate the two side ones, thus reducing the cluster to five 
or seven blooms, many of which, on a vigorous plant, will be carried 
on laterals from the main stem quite long enough for cutting, and 
certainly for buttonhole purposes. 


The foregoing remarks of course do not apply to Roses of the 
wichuraiana and multiflora types, which carry their blooms in clusters, 
the individual blooms of which open almost simultaneously and 
should be allowed to do so quite naturally. 
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CLOVELLY. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by ELISHA J. HICKS, Hurst, Twyford. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Spring Show, 1924. 


A Rose‘very much iike America, but of a lighter pink colour. 
The blooms are a good shape, well formed, and carried erect on lang 
stiff stems. Sweetly scented. The plant exhibited was vigorous and 
free of mildew. I have seen this Rose growing out of doors, and it 


should make a good bedding variety. In commerce. 


CLOVELLY (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
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BLACK SPOT. 


Diplocarpon Rose (Actinonema Rose). 
By Major A. D. G. SHELLEY, R.E., Hitherbury, Guildford. 


The gencral appearance of Black Spot is unfortunately only too 
well known to most Rose growers, but for the mformation of the 
happy minority it may be observed that the outward and visible signs 
of the disease are dark maroon and black blotches which appear on 
Rose foliage from carly summer to mid-winter. The spots are 
generally circular in shape, though their outline is often irregular, 
and they are most distinct on the upper surface of the leaves. The 
affected foliage soon turns yellow and falls prematurely, badly 
diseased plants being practically bare before September. This 
wholesale defoliation seriously injures the plants, and when, as 1s 
only too often the case, the disease assumes epidemic dimensions, 
Rose growing becomes a laborious and disheartening pursuit. 
Though Black Spot has long been recognised as one of the most 
serious diseases to which Roses are subject, the life history of the 
fungus causing the discase was only worked out a few years ago by 
an American mycologist, Dr. F. A. Wolf, of Cornell University. 
Fven now there would appear to be need for further investigation, 
as the perfect stage of the fungus recorded by Wolf as occurring on 
dcad foliage in America has not yet been found in this country. 
Hence the sole means of spread, so far as is known, is by means of 
summer spores (conidia) produced on compact masses of mycelium 
developed beneath the cuticle of the young wood of the previous 
season’s growth, and by means of the spores on persistent or fallen 
leaves. The perfect stage has been named Diplocarpon by Wolf, 
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the conidial form found in England being usually known as 
Actinonema. 


If a sample of Black Spot be examined under the microscope it 
will be noticed that the darkened surface of the leaf is covered with 
a close growth of fine ramifying mycelium, silvery white in colour, 
which radiates from the centre of the spot towards the margins, and 
if the leaf be sectioned it will be seen that its tissues are also penetrated 
by the fungus. At the points where the strands of the older portions 
of the surface mycelium intersect will often be found minute bluish 
black structures, which contain summer spores or conidia. These 
spores are produced in immense numbers, and are hyaline, two- 
celled and oval to elliptical in shape. On liberation from their 
capsules they are probably conveyed by wind and insects to young 
foliage, where they germinate and produce a fresh crop of spores 
about fifteen days after first infection. The manner in which these 
sumer spores continue the existence of the fungus during the 
winter months, and so perpetuate the disease from year to year, was 
first described by Mrs. N. LL. Alcock in Kew Bulletin XVIII (sce 
Rose Annual, 1919, pages 108-112). The hibernating fungus 
inanifests itself as discoloured patches on the young wood of the 
previous season’s growth, the infected areas being dotted with 
pustules and having a blackened and blistered appearance. The 
mycelium develops in and deeply penetrates the cortex, forming a 
stromatic cushion under the cuticle which is eventually ruptured by 
the growth of the fungus. In spring the mycelium produces short 
conidiophorcs at right angles to the cushion, and bearing spores 
identical with the ordinary summer type. It is quite possible that 
during very severe cold weather the existence of the fungus is 
entirely due to this hibernation within the stem tissues, but it is also 
probable that in average winters the mycelium within affected leaves 
survives to produce conidia in the following spring. The disease 
on adherent winter foliage is apparently confined to the discoloured 
portions and does not necessarily result in yellowing and fall, but the 
reproductive portions of the fungus continue active and produce 
fertile spores which affect healthy Icaves well into January and 
possibly later. 
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The ascigerous stage of the disease which occurs in America is 
found on dead leaves, the fungus living through the winter in their 
decaying tissues. The spores are produced in minute sacs or asct 
developed in perithecia, which are shicld-shaped, flat, and furnished 
with a round pore at the apex. The spores mature in spring, and 
on release from the enveloping structures are distributed by wind 
and other agencies. A spore germinates by the protrusion of a tube 
which penctrates the leaf on which it rests and develops a mycclium 
both on and beneath tlhe cuticle. Under suitable conditions of 
moisture germination commences within a few hours after the scttle- 
ment of a spore, and a new ‘f Spot ’’ is soon produced which will 
develop a crop of summer spores in 15 days. 


Before Mrs. Alcock discovered that the fungus hibernates in the 
young wood, the control of Black Spot developed along the lines of 
spraying and dusting during such times as the summer and winter 
attacks were in evidence. About seven years ago systematic investi- 
gations in this direction were made in America by Dr. L. M. Massey, 
of Ithaca, New York, whose report was re-printed in the Rose 
Annual for 1919. He experimented with sulphur-arsenate powder, 
and with the following spraying solutions: Bordeaux mixture, lime- 
sulphur, Hammond’s copper, ammoniacal copper carbonate and fungi- 
bordo 5-5-50. ‘The first applications were made at the end of May, 
when ‘‘ all the buds were opened and most of the leaves were well 
developced,’? and the spraving and dusting were continued at three- 
weckly intervals to about the middle of September. Dr. Massey’s 
conclusions were that of the solutions Bordeaux mixture was the most 
effective, and ‘‘ that the sulphur-arsenate dust mixture, properly 
applicd,”’ was best of all, and amounted almost to a specific. I am 
responsible for italicising the words ‘* properly applied,’’? as I have 
seldom managed to apply this powder properly, although I equipped 
mvysclf both with the tvpe of Duster Gun Distributor used by Dr. 
Massey and the more humble contrivance known as the Cyclone 
Blower. With the gun I was most successful in dusting myself and 
nearly everything in the garden but the target plant. The least 
breath of air floated the powder off into space, and until I riveted the 
nozzle and its attached powder tin to the rest of the gun I spent much 
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time in retrieving a playful nozzle and tin from hundreds of thorny 
Rose stems. The Cyclone Blower, which is a sort of miniature 
warming-pan provided with a spout and weighted cloth lid, is much 
easicr to manage, but as the blowing power is obtained by jerking 
the lid up and down its range of action is very limited. Personally 
T am for spraving all the time. 


My own experience of spraying and dusting during the summer 
and winter months is that if it is done often enough it docs check the 
disease and prevent wholesale defoliation, but that it does not appre- 
ciably affect the vitality of the fungus. Diplocarpen Rose, like most 
parasitic fungi, grows freely inside the plant tissucs, so that a spray 
or dusting powder harmless to foliage can only destroy such fungal 
parts as are on the outside of the leaves, and protect disease-free 
leaves and stalks from infection by coating them with a thin layer 
of chemicals poisonous to such spores as fall on them. Shortly after 
spraying, the uninjured buried mycelium produces fresh fruiting 
bodies, and the Rose plants new unprotected growths, so that spray- 
ing when the bushes are in full leaf is, as has often been said before, 
protective rather than curative. While it is very necessary to limit 
the ravages of Black Spot, it is even more important to exterminate 
the fungus, and Mrs. Alcock’s discovery shows that this can best be 
done by attacking it during winter and spring with the object of 
preventing its perpetuation from year to year. We know that the 
fungus hibernates in and on young wood, and, in most winters, also 
in adherent as well as in fallen leaves. We further know that the 
spores produced by this hibernating mycelium mature at about the 
same time as the young leaves expand, and that this is another 
critical time in the control of the disease. We cannot of course 
destroy the mycelium in the cortex of the young wood without injuring 
the stems themselves, but we need not be afraid of removing thin 
weedy growths at any time, and of cutting out a considerable amount 
of discoloured woody tissue in early winter. Adherent foliage is 
practically useless while growth is dormant, so no harm to the plants 
will result from picking it off or spraying it with a strong fungicide. 


These considerations indicate the following control measures in 
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combating the spread and perpetuation of Biack Spot which should 
be adopted in addition to the usual summer spraying or dusting :— 


(1) Whenever observed, pick off and burn all diseased leaves 
and petioles. 


(2) Gather and burn all fallen foliage before the worms have 
drawn the leaves into the soil. Particular attention should 
be paid to the collection of the leaf stalks, which are often 
as badly affected as the leaves themselves. 


(3) From carly suinmer onwards cut away all weedy growths, 
especially those near the ground. . It will often be found 
that the plants are first attacked on the lower foliage, and 

, , that discased leaves are concealed in this tangle of growth. 
Apart from other reasons, therefore, its removal is advisable 
as a precautionary measure. 


(4) In carly winter lightly prune all plants which have suffered 
from Black Spot or are close to centres of infection. 


(5) Between January 15th and February 15th spray twice (allowing 
an interval of about 10 days between the two sprayings), 
with a solution made by dissolving sulphate of copper in 
water in the proportion of threc-quarters of an ounce to the 
gallon, both the Rose plants and the ground under and 
between them. 


(6) In March and April prune as severely as is safe. After 
pruning remove the top soil of affected beds to a depth of 
2 inches, and replace it with earth in which Roses have not 
been grown. 


(7) Just before spring growth commences sprav the pruned plants 
with a mild but adherent fungicide, such as three-quarters 


strength Bordeaux mixture (14—1—17). 


The winter spraying reccommended above under (5) will kill and 
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shrivel up the foliage to which it is applied, but this need cause no 
alarm. Such foliage is, as has already been remarked, of httle or no 
use to dormant plants, and copper sulphate solution of the strength 
recommended will not injure the undeveloped leaf buds. 


It is admitted that the advice given in the preceding paragraph 
savours of a counsel of perfection somewhat troublesome to follow, 
but a bad attack of Black Spot is no trifling matter to a keen Rose 
grower, and any eficctive measures for stamping out the disease 
are worth taking. In this connection it may not be amiss to empha- 
sise the fact that all this trouble may be largely thrown away unless 
care is taken to prevent the introduction of infection from outside 
sources. New Roses, wherever obtained, should be regarded with 
suspicion and not be planted until they have been pruned, stripped 
of foliage and all but their roots immersed in a strong fungicide. 


ROSE CULTURE IN INDIA, UNITED PROVINCES. 


By the Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF LUCKNOW, Bishop’s Lodge, 
Allahabad, India. 


During the cold weather, i.e., from November to February, 
residents of the United Provinces enjoy an almost ideal climate. The 
fine display of annuals at the annual Flower Shows, held towards 
the close of February, bears ample testimony to the fact that this 
fine climate is appreciated by plant life no less than by human beings. 
The Rose is no exception to the rule, and in addition to its peculiar 
charms has this advantage over other flowers, that it flourishes for a 
longer period and supplies us with a most welcome quantity of bloom 
during at least three months out of the four. But even at this period 
of the year variations of temperature by day and by night are very 
marked, and probably account for the heavy fall of dew which adds 
so greatly to the beauty of an Indian garden in the carly morning 
as the dewdrops on grass and bushes glisten in the light of the rising 
sun. To enable the reader to realise what this variation of tempcra- 
ture amounts to I give the average maximum and minimum tempcra- 
ture during certain months :— 


December ...... Max. 74° 1...) Min. 44° 
January —...... Max. 74° 1...) Min. 45° 
February .. Max. 80° |...) Min. 49° 
NAY .cregecceed Max. 108° .... Min. 84° 
TUM. cacsunts gies Max. 114° ...) Min. 93° 
JUS eptidctaSacets Max. 93° .... Min. 79° 


The greatest fall in temperature this year was on February 25th, 
when the maximum was 87.5° and the minimum 49°, a difference of 
over 38° in twenty-four hours. The temperature given is that in 
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the shade; out in the open the heat in day time would be considerably 
greater. This variation in temperature is probably in part responsible 
for the fact that some varicties of Rose do better in this part of India 
than others. But if a plant’s powcrs of endurance are tested by variation 
in temperature, and it must be borne in mind that Rose plants in this 
province are never at rest and most of them never cease to produce 
flowers of one kind or another, there are other tests of endurance no 
less severe. 


Towards the close of February hot winds begin to blow and the 
Rose blooms rapidly diminish in size; they feel the scorching of the 
wind infinitely more than the heat of the midday sun in a cloudless 
skv. From ist March onwards the atmosphere becomes hotter and 
hotter, till it reaches a climax towards the close of June. Then in 
July fall torrents of rain. The annual rainfall in Allahabad is 48 
inches (in Naini Tal, a Hill station, it 1s 90 inches or more). Nearly 
all this rain falls in the months of July, August and September. In 
the breaks between showers of rain there 1s a warm moist tempcrature, 
which stirs up vegetable life to great activity. 


This sequence of hot weather and rains is, I believe, responsible 
for much mortality among Rose plants, especially such as have been 
heavily pruned. ‘They become enfecbled in the hot weather and are 
unable to deal successfully with the overabundant supplies of water 
that they subsequently receive. For convenience of watering prac- 
tically all flower beds on the plains of India are sunk three or four 
inches and during the rains Rose bushes sometimes have to stand in 
that depth of water. Whatever the cause, when worn out Rose bushes 
are dug up they are almost invariably found to be practically destitute 
of roots. Rose trees that are at all heavily pruned retain their vigour 
for four or five years. 


The fact that practically no rain falls during nine months of the 
vear, October to July, adds considerably to the difficulty and cost of 
gardening in India. Wells may run dry or the water may be brackish 
Both in Cawnpore and Allahabad I have enjoyed the use of wells that 
have never given out, though worked daily by two pairs of bullocks. 
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Well water, if good, is undoubtedly better for the plants than that 
supplied by waterworks. 


Though there is sometimes frost on the ground in the plains 
during the cold weather it is never of any considerable amount, and 
for this reason, I am told, Banksian Roses, Multiflora Ramblers and 
wichuraiana Rainblers cannot be made to flower freely in our principal 
Rose centres, e.g., Allahabad and Lucknow.* In hill stations, where 
frost is common in mid-winter, these same varieties flower very freely, 
though the Crimson Rambler and certain others develop a blight that 
is seldom met with in the bright sunshine of the plains. For three 
years I tried some plants of Fortune’s Yellow in my Allahabad garden, 
but they refused to flower. I deported them to Naini Tal, where 
they have flourished exceedingly. Towards the end of April they 
are a mass of blooms. In the hills Rose plants flower 1n the latter 
part of April, in May and again in Scptember. 


When I first came to India, now more than 30 years ago, there 
was in the Government Garden (Khushru Bagh) at Allahabad a fine 
collection of Hybrid Perpetuals and certain varieties of Bourbon, 
Noisette and Tea Roses. ‘Till quite recently prizes were offered in 
the Allahabad Show for six blooms of Paul Neyron and six blooms 
of Monte Christo. These prizes were intended to encourage Rose 
culture on the part of wealthy Indians. In private gardens flourished 
different varieties of China Roses (Rosa Indica) usually grown on 
their own roots, and Teas such as Devoniensis, Marie van Houtte, G. 
Nabonnand and Safrano. Of Climbers most in’ evidence were 
Maréchal Niel, La Marque, Gloire de Dijon, Reve d’Or and Reine: 
Marie Henriette. The last named was popularly known as the red 
Maréchal Nicl. I have seen at Flower Shows at Cawnpore and else- 
where Maréchal Nicl blooms of which any grower might be proud. 


Mr. A. H. Pirrie, the Principal of Canning College, Lucknow, 
subsequently imported from France a considerable number of Hybrid 
Teas, and this tvpe of Rose has since become very popular. The best 
collection of Roses that I ever saw in India was that which Mr. W. 


* Polvantha pompons do flourish on the plains. 
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Head, formerly Superintendent of the Government Gardens in 
Allahabad, got together in the Khushru Bagh. In long beds with 
three rows, arranged lengthwise, he displayed two plants of each of 
some 400 varicties. By each plant was placed an iron peg, from 
which hung a small zinc label, painted white, with the name of the 
Rose imprinted in black letters. We who enjoy Roses are much 
indebted to Mr. Head for all that he did to popularise the culture of 
Roses. 


Since Mr. Pirrie’s time many individuals have imported Roses 
from France, especially before the war. Some of the Government 
Gardens, notably those at Allahabad and Lucknow, did this on a 
larger scale and supplied the public with budded plants priced at 8 
annas or newer varieties at one rupee. 


Most Indian malis know something about budding, but the buds 
do not always take. They usually insert the bud or buds five inches 
or more above soil level, probably to escape the ravages of white ants 
and the floods of water. Two varieties of indigenous Roses are used 
as stock, the Edwards Rose and the Persian Rose. Both these Roses 
have swect scented blooms, from which is distilled the attar of Roses, 
for which this part of India is famous. I have never been able to 
discover why the first named is so called. Its plants often produce 
a number of buds so close together that they cannot open, but when 
they do produce blooms in off seasons they are of a light pink colour 
and fairly substantial. The blooms of the Persian Rose are almost 
single, and of a bright crimson colour. The stems of the Edwards 
Rose are not nearly so thorny as those of the Persian Rose. Cuttings 
of these Roses are put down in December, and in twelve months’ 
time develop into plants ready to receive buds. In this connection 
T might observe that the Indian mali views with dismay and suspicion 
the lady who asks for blooms with long stems. ‘This country stock 
throws up many suckers from its roots, and in many gardens you 
may see flourishing plants from which the budded element has entirely 
disappeared. 


The vast majority of the Roses in an Indian garden are grown as 
Bushes, but Standards are not unknown. In a public garden at 
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Fyzabad I have seen some very fine Standards with very doughty stems. 
It may be that with the help of these thick stems and in soil where 
water is near the surface such plants are able to draw up moisture 
sufficient to maintain life during the hot weather. The mali in this 
Fyzabad garden is a Rose enthusiast and a man quite capable of 
making experiments for the benefit of others. 


. Plants are usually pruned in the plains about the end of October, 
and there is a tradition that at that time the roots of the plant should 
be opened out for a few days. The object of this is said to be the 
production of an artificial winter. It is true that when the plants 
are thus treated they lose their leaves for a short while, but the poor 
plant that is never at rest throughout the year, producing flowers of 
a kind at all seasons, does not appcar to rest, but to make a specia! 
effort to replace the fallen foliage. Some think that the real object 
of this traditional treatment 1s to relieve the roots of the plant of 
excessive dampness and its evil effects by exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun. Opinions vary as to the extent to which plants should 
be pruned to produce good blooms, and we have no specialists to 
determine the question by careful experiment. Mr. Pirrie, who pro- 
duced good blooms, held that severe pruning was not required in 
India, and I have lost many plants after what was probably excessive 
pruning. 


We have no special Rose Shows—Roses have to be shown when 
annuals are at their best. The mali who wishes to win prizes for 
Roses prunes the plants that they may produce good blooms at the end 
of February. If the Roses were considered apart from other flowers 
some date about the 10th October, 1.e., after the close of the rains, 
would probably be a more suitable date for the commencement of this 
work. 


The safest manure for Roses in India is cow manure. Indians 
like to classify things, especially foods and medicines, according as 
they appear to be, hot or cold, so goat’s milk is hot, buffalo milk 
cold, while cow’s milk is of medium tempcrature. Some manure such 
as castor oi] cake may burn, but not so cow manure. 
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The principal enemies of the Rose in India are the white ants 
and certain boring insects which I am unable to identify with I¢nglish 
names. Some work their way into stems without outside help, while 
others take advantage of openings made by the knife or secateurs. 
The white ants are the most deadly enemy ; in a night or within a few 
hours of daylight they will strip a stein of all its bark. These insects 
are particularly active at the close of the rains, and at that time of 
the year one of my garden staff is told off to inspect all Rose beds® 
thrice a day. They are at their worst then, but there is no time in 
the year when they cease to exist and work mischiicf. 


I have experimented with many kinds of Roses and study yearly 
the analysis published in the Rose Annual. I know that amateurs 
are warned not to be tempted by the beauty of I:xlibition Roses, and 
yet one never knows whether the climate of India may not be kinder 
to them than that of I’ngland. Here we cannot hope, for reasons 
other than our lack of knowledge and leisure, to produce the fine 
blooms that add to the attraction of the Annual Show in Regent’s 
Park, but we can without much effort produce respectable blooms 
and well shaped buds. The blooms usually lack the substance and 
the clear colouring that characterise a first-class bloom, defects for 
which the brightness and heat of the sun are responsible, but occa- 
sionally our hearts are gladdened by a really first class bloom, usually 
surmounting a substantial stem rising from the base of the plant. 


If a fricnd were to ask me to recommend twenty-four varicties 
such as he might hope to grow with success I should suggest the 
following :— 


*Dean Hole, “Mine. Jules Bouche, 
*Berthe Gaulis, *Gruss an Teplitz, 

*Countess of Gosford, “Laurent Carle, 

*Harry Kirk, “Perle von Godesberg, 
Mime. Jenny Gillemot, British Queen, 
Miss Alice de Rothschild, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, *Florence Pemberton, 

*Gencral McArthur, *Mine. Jules Gravercaux, 
William Shean, Souv. de Md. Joseph Metral, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 

*Raillarney, Mme. Itugéne Resal, 
Mrs. Alfred Carriere, Red Letter Day, 


* ] have marked with an asterisk those that I should place first. 
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and if he was not content with these and asked me to double the 
number, I should add :— 


Mme. Maurice de Luze, Bessie Brown, 

Mrs. George Shawyer, Waltham Scarlet, 
Lady Greenall, Irish Brightness, 
Mme. Charles Lutaud, Gustave Regis, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. Campbell Hall, 
Countess Icy Hardegg, Mrs. David McKee, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Maman Cochet, 
White Killarney, J. B. Clark, 
Duchesse Marie Salviati, Mildred Grant, 

Elli Hartman, H. E. Richardson, 
Laurette Messimy, Peace, 

Marquis de Querhoént, May Kenyon Slaney. 


In these two lisits I have not included names previously mentioned 
as doing well in India. I have myself experimented with more than 
five hundred varieties. My present specimen beds contain 180 
varieties—the total number of varieties in the garden would be about 
300. I have tried in vain to preserve plants of Marquise de Sinety, 
and have been by no means successful with Mélanie Soupert. No 
varicty of the Pernetiana class leads anything but a precarious exist- 
ence. Of the Irish single Roses, Irish Glory does best, but I prefer 
Trish Brightness and Irish Elegance. Irish Modesty, Irish Harmony 
and Irish Fireflame appear to be unsuited to this climate. However, 
Modesty, plain, without the prefix, promises to do well. Sinica 
Anemone, whicli does well here, especially when cut back; further 
north, under the name of the Mardan Rose, it fires with enthusiasm 
people who know nothing about Roses. Once in Lucknow I saw a 
beautiful hedge of sinica Anemone. Ophelia has failed me on various 
occasions, but I do not propose to give it up. There are some good 
kinds which might have gained a place in the above lists had I been 
certain of their names. There are also various kinds of Polyantha 
cluster Roses that do well. For budding and other purposes I find 
it convenient to give a number to each variety of Rose grown in the 


garden and should like to cut the number of varicties down to a 
K 
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hundred, keeping only those that do best, but my malt does not 
approve of this idea. 


What I have written may enable some members of the National 
Rose Society to give to us residents in India advice which will be most 
welcome and which, if given, I will endeavour to pass on to others. 
We should like to know why some kinds do so much better than others. 


Digitized by Google 
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MARECHAL NIEL. 
(Noisette. ) 


Pradel, 1864. 


This old Rose, that used to be a great favourite in years gone by, 
has lately somewhat come back again, largely owing, I think, to the 
magnificent blooms exhibited by Mr. A. T. Goodwin, of Maidstone, 
at the Spring Shows. There scems to be an idea that the Rose is 
dificult to grow, and somewhat tender. Out of doors it certainly is, 
unless a place is found for it on a warm dry south wall, where, if care 
is taken, it will produce some very highly coloured blooms. If you 
want to grow it in the height of its beauty it must be grown under 
glass, in either a cold or heated house. In the first place it must be 
on the Standard Briar stock, and it is best to plant it outside in a 
well prepared bed; and carry the head through a hole into the 
house. Let it come through as near the glass as possible, so as to be 
away from all obstruction. The first year of planting it must be 
pruned hard back to about four eyes. New shoots should be 
encouraged, and carefully tied along the roof of the house. The 
second year, immediately after flowering, the shoots should be pruned 
back to about 3-ft. long, and spread out at right angles. New growths 
will break, and five or six rods may be allowed to mature, so as to give 
a good crop of bloom for the next year. It is necessary to give watcr 
frequently and liquid manure occasionally, both before and after 
flowering. This Ruse may also be grown as a Standard in pots, when 
it gives exccllent results. It can be removed outside, and the pot 
plunged in ashes after flowering, to be taken indoors again at the end 
of November. 


WINTER SPORTS OR SPRING ROSES! 


Observations on the Spring Rose Show. 


By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated.’’ 


As I journeyed up from Tunbridge Wells for the Spring Rose 
Show on April llth the fields and countryside were covere.l in frost. 
At Sevenoaks there had been an appreciable fall of snow. This 
remarkable April weather was in keeping with the very long winter 
and late spring, and the weather conditions in Kent, at all events, 
were more applicable to winter sports than spring Roses. The 
Metropolis on the day of the Rose Show was involved in a London 
fog which later in the day gave way to a heavy fall of snow. On 
this day of snow, fog and slush, the only bright spot in gloomy 
London was among the Roses at Vincent Squere. We all look forward 
to early Roses, and never were they more appreciated than in the 
spring of 1924. It is only necessary for the National Rose Socicty to 
announce an exhibit in London, when no matter what the weather 
may be we are sure of fine blooms, triumphant exhibitors and crowds 
of visitors. From time immemorial man has welcomed the first Rose 
much in the same way as one greets a long absent friend, and for this 
reason the annual Spring Rose Show is a beautiful happening in 
which we all rejoice as if it were a brand new event. 


GROUPS OF ROSES. 


One of the first things to attract attention on arrival at the 
Show was the large circuiar group in the centre of the hall by Messrs. 
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Allen; jn fact, Mr. Courtney Page remarked to the writer that it 
was one of the finest groups he had ever seen at the Spring Show. 
A great many varieties were represented in this group, but special 
mention should be made of the crimson sweet scented Hadley, also 
the golden yellow Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, and the ever popular 
Ophelia. Golden Ophelia was also there, a very lovely Rose, although 
the name is somewhat optimistic—even the heart of the flower is 
a long way removed from a golden colour. Another large group 
which attracted great attention was Pemberton’s Dwarf Polyantha. 
His pot plants of Echo.and the richly coloured Koster’s Orleans were 
worthy of special mention. 


Somme of the blooms in boxes in trade classes were obviously much 
overdressed. Owing to the sunless weather there must have been 
some difficulty in getting the blooms to open naturally, but even so 
one cannot help feeling that the Society should rigidly set its face 
against this pernicious practice. Overdressed blooms should receive 
votes of condemnation and not awards of commendation. 


AMATEUR CLASSES. 


As usual, great interest was centred around these classes. Indeed 
the crowd was so great that it was with difficulty that visitors were © 
able to inspect the boxes of cut blooms. The defeat of Mr. E. J. 
Holland by his disciple Mr. G. A. Hammond was one of the sensations 
of the day. Mr. Hammond showed Richmond as near perfection in 
form and colour as possible,* and his blooms of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
Amy Hammond, Florence Forrestier, G. Amédé& Hammond, Frau 
Karl Druschki and Marcella were remarkable for their size and form. 
It must have been very close pointing, for the blooms in Mr. 
-_ Holland’s box were remarkable for their splendid finish and their 
pristine freshness. Had these Roses been judged an hour later it is 
on the boards that the order would have been reversed. Mr. Holland 
was particularly strong in pink Roses; his best blooins were Caroline 
Testout, William Shean, Mrs. Joseph H. Welch, Gorgeous and Mrs. 


“It is curious to note how Richmond has come to the fore; 
it was quite the best red Rose in the Show. 
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Campbell Hall, his only weak bloom being the dark crimson Hadley, 
which everyone admired for its deep rich colour. 


THE TABLES. 


The competition amongst dinner table exhibitors has brought 
about a uniform standard of arrangement embracing the correct low 
style permitting one to see over the table when seated. The tables 
on this occasion were so much alike that to the uninitiated it was next 
to impossible to discriminate betwcen them. One sympathises with 
the judges who have, say, ten or a dozen fair competitors to please. 
It has been suggested that an easy way out of the difhculty would 
be to award the compctitors all equal firsts. The judges in the open 
artistic class were obviously influenced by this suggestion and awarded 
two cqual first prizes. This relieved the judges of their responsibilities, 
but the verdict was as unsatisfactory to the critics as another tic 
would be in the Oxford and Cambridge boat race. A remarkable 
feature about the tables was that no less than cight were decorated 
with the one Rosc, Madame Butterfly. © Now, I have one or two 
suggestions to make with regard to the decorated tables and Exhibition 
Roses generally. I would like to sec a great many more amateur 
exhibitors, and whcn I say amateur exhibitors I do not mean only 
the giants like Holland and Hammond, who will look only at exhibi- 
tion blooms of the highest perfection. Let me give an instance. 
In one of the basket classes one competitor had a basket of delightful 
small blooms and buds. The superior exhibitor would never cven 
look at these flowers, but many visitors, like myself, at once felt that 
they could make friends with these small blooms. They were the 
more homely flowers that we all can grow in small greenhouses. That 
is the class of exhibitor one wants to encourage, and I am glad to 
sce that in the 1925 Schedule he is better provided for. 


NEW ROSKS. 
- Events in the Rose world move so rapidly that by the time these 


notes appear in print much of the news would be hopelessly out of 
date. Take, for instance, Rose America. This was the outstanding 
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Rose at the Spring Rose Show, 1924. A great many saw it there for 
the first time. This novelty, the source of much speculation, was 
the cause of rather more than a ripple of excitement and gave 
promise of great expectations. Since then it has been the source of 
great disappointincut. It was, of course, the only Rose to receive 
the Gold Medal at the Spring Show, but America is apparently one 
of those Roses that will colour better when forced than it does in the 
open vround. | 


THE GREAT SUMMER SHOW. 
By J. K. RAMSBOTTOM, Richmond, Surrey. 


By a stroke of good fortune the date fixed for the Great Summer 
Show proved to be correctly timed, and although a few days before 1t 
looked as if the Roses were never going to bloom, yet a short spell 
of hot sunny weather brought the flowers on apace, and to every- 
body’s satisfaction June 27th was not too early. 


It was, of course, to be regretted that our Irish growers were 
prevented from exhibiting owing to the lateness of the season-—fully 
three weeks behind the normal. 


The day itself was hot and bright—not an ideal show day, ’tis 
true, in so far as the keeping quality of the flowers was concerned— 
‘ and the mere fact that over sixteen thousand visitors passed through 
the gates illustrates, in a marked degree, that the Rose is stil] 
gaining increased popularity and is the people’s flower. With such 
a throng of visitors to accommodate it was remarkable that the arrange- 
ments ran so smoothly. One rarely heard a grumble, either from au 
exhibitor or a visitor, and although the tents at times were uncom- 
fortably crowded everyone who attends this function docs so with the 
expectation of being jostled a little. Those who kindly undertook the 
management have just cause to pride themselves on the success of the 
show, and to Mr. Courtney Page—who I heard designated as Courtesy 
Page—-on whose shoulders fell the heaviest of the burden the highest 
credit is due. 


And now to the Roses! The Nurserymen’s Classes were, as 
usual, a conspicuous feature, and never before do I recall seeing 
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such magnificent groups as were displayed on this occasion. How 
much work is entailed in getting together and staging these exhibits 
a few only can realise, yet all is taken in good spirit and from day- 
break until the bell is clanged as the signal that ‘‘ time is up ”’ every- 
one is working top speed. Then, so soon as the judging is completed, 
the exhibitor rushes to display his name cards, no matter if he is 
placed first or last ; assistants are ready with order books and catalogues, 
and throughout the long day are answering queries—some of them of 
the strangest nature—booking orders and displaying a civility of 2 
type certainly not excelled by salesmen in any other business. 


The principal class in the trade groups was for a representative 
display arranged on a table space forty feet by four feet. There were 
five highly creditable exhibits, and the judges must have had the 
greatest difficulty in placing them in order of merit. The first prize 
fell to Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, Ltd., who drew their 
supply of flowers from their Marks Tey Nurseries. Large ornamental 
haskets with sweeping handles were filled, in the wildest riot of 
colours, with blooms of superb excellence. The arrangement was a 
break from the usual method, and on that score alone our Irish friends 
are to be congratulated. Of varieties there were many, but the two 
baskets of the new, fragrant Shot Silk—described by them as “‘ bright 
cherry-cerise, overshot with salmon-orange, flushed rose and a deeply 
veined clear buttercup base ’’—were the centre of attraction. Others 
were Clara Curtis, Betty Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin and George H. 
Mackercth, all shown in excellent style. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks also © 
had a comprehensive display and employed arches clothed with Climb- 
ing varieties over a bank of high quality flowers, while the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton’s group had a selection of Hybrid Perpetual Musk varieties 
of his own raising—a section he has done much to popularise and 
whose varicties can be depended upon to flower and grow freely even 
in the driest of soils. 


In the small group classes Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Messrs. A. J. 

and C. Allen, Mr. W. Easlea, Messrs. Jarman & Co., and Messrs. 
» Harkness & Co. contributed displavs of great beauty, and some of the 
outstanding varieties shown were Hortulanus Budde and Mrs. C. E. 
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van Rossem—a couple of Dutch introductions of rich fiery red colour— 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mabel Morse, Mrs. R. D. McClure, Mrs. 
Beckwith, Golden Emblem, Betty Uprichard, Independence Day, 
Padre and a host of other favourites. 


The seven baskets of Roses shown in the Decorative section by 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros. will long be remembered for their high quality, 
and the display was crowned by the rare distinction of being awarded 
the Ikdward Mawley Memorial Medal as the most meritorious exhibit 
in the Nurserymen’s section. The varieties included Mrs. Tresham 
Gilbey, Joseph Hill, Lord Charlemont, Admiration and _ Betty 
Uprichard. Mr. John Mattock had a very excellent trio in the class 
for three baskets with Golden Emblem, Isobel and Mrs. Henry Drew, 
and he was also the winner of the A. C. Turner Cup offered for thirty- 
six vases of Roses. 


It is somewhat remarkable how the interest in Dwarf Polvantha 
Roses has increased in the past few years, and Mr. George Prince 
made a splendid selection of dainty sprays in the class calling for 
twelve distinct varicties. 


It is the connoisseur who finds captivation in the Exhibition 
Bloom classes and each season as it comes and gocs seems to create 
additional enthusiasm in these exhibits, although from a_ pictorial 
standpoint they lack much that is beautiful. The Champion Trophy 
for seventy-two distinct blooms was claimed by Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co., who on many previous occasions have won this, the blue 
riband of the Iixhibition Bloom section. There was not a singl2 
bloom out of condition, and Capt. Oswald Fitzgerald (the best H.T. 
in this section), Mrs. George Marriott, Mabel Drew, Capt. F. Bald and 
Molly Bligh are recalled as being outstandingly fine. Two other 
Colcestrians, Messrs. B. R. Cant & Co., and Messrs. D. Prior & Son, 
were placed second and third in this keenly contested class, and the 
saine order prevailed in the still larger class for thirtv-two varicties, 
three blooms of cach. Well done, Colchester ! 


In the small classes Mr. George Prince won the China Trophy 
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and the D’Ombrain Cup respectively for the best forty-eight distinct 
blooms and for eighteen blooms of Teas and Noisettes, of wonderful 
quality, his specimen of White Maman Cochet receiving the Silver 
Gilt Medal for the best Tea variety. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks secured the 
first place in the class for twenty-four distinct blooms, of great beauty, 
the Silver Gilt Medal being awarded to his perfect bloom of Frau 
Karl Druschki for the best H.P. It fell to his credit as well to win 
the Kilbec-Stuart Cup for the best dozen blooms distributed since 
1920. 


The Amateurs had occasion to feel proud of the part they played 
in making the Show the success it was, for the blooms, as a whole, 
were doubtless the finest that have ever been staged in the history 
of the Society. Their exhibits were staged in a separate tent, which 
provided a Rose Show in itself of no small magnitude. Competition 
was exceptionally keen, and happily every year now witnesses the 
coming to the front of growers who have not hitherto taken leading 
places. This year Dr. R. C. Turnbull, a comparatively new exhibitor, 
had matters very much his own way in the two principal classes, one 
for thirty-six and the other for twenty-four blooms. The former 
class carries with it the much coveted Champion Trophy, and it was 
for this exhibit that he gained the Edward Memorial Cup for the 
most meritorious exhibit from an Amateur. He had magnificent 
specimens of Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Barham, St. Helena, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernct and Mabel Drew. For flowcrs of supreme 
quality and finish the box of 12 shown by Mf. J. IE. Rayer was one 
of the features of this section. So fine were they that the best H.T. 
and Tea blooms in the Amateurs’ section were selected from this box, 
an accomplishment which must be surely a very rare one. When we 
sce such varieties as George Dickson and Madame Juies Gravereaux 
gaining the medals we are at once reminded how very difficult it is to 
beat some of the old favourites. The specimen of Madame Jules 
Gravereaux was a perfectly modelled flower, and the Boves Challenge 
Cup was awarded to it as an added distinction of being the best Rose 
in the Amateur section. The restriction of exhibitors to certain 
classes, according to the number of plants they grow, has been a 
condition in force for a long number of vears, and its inclusion 
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doubtless increases the numbers of exhibitors in the smaller classes. 
There are, however, but three classes confined to areas between five 
and ten miles from Charing Cross, and there would appear to be room 
for the extension of this type of class.* 


The Dinner Table displays and other artistic classes produced 
nothing new in so far as the arrangement of flowers was concerned, 
and the varieties Ophelia and Madame Butterfly again held sway as 
the principal sorts chosen for the displays. To have to decorate a 
small table covered with white linen presents its limitations, and all 
that the exhibitor can attempt afresh is to employ something nove! 
in the way of containers or arrange some distinctive type of foliage 
with the flowers. Many of us, I feel sure, would like to see the 
tables fully laid out with cutlery and glass, to add a realistic touch to 
these exhibits, stamped, as they are, with so much of a samcness 
throughout. Be that as it may, the lady exhibitors came up in full 
force, and in the opcn class, out of seven competitors, Mrs. L. R. May 
secured first place. Ophelia was the variety employed, and the blooms 
were intermingled with sprays of reddish-bronze Rose foliage; in the 
Amateur section Mrs, A. D. Ruff excelled in the table display confined 
to single Roses, and blended Irish Elegance with shoots of Scots Pine, 
the centre-piece consisting of a miniature Rose-arch from which tiny 
glass holders carrying flowers were suspended. Mrs. Courtney Page 
won the principal prize for a table decoration of Roses other than single 
varieties, and carried oyt her scheme with Madame Butterfly blooms 
interspersed with dainty and attractive shoots of Rose species. The 
same competitor also secured the premier award for a table arranged 
with own-grown flowers, using the orange-coloured blooms of Emma 
Wright and Sunstar. 


The Seedling tent was a scene of unabated enthusiasm, and it is 
unexplainable why the new Roses should create this marked respect 
among the members, while at the big Shows of the Carnation, 
Chrysanthemum, Dahlia and Sweet Pea the novelties do not arouse 
more than ordinary interest. Within a few minutes of the visitors 


* These classes are extended in the 1925 Schedule.—Fn. 
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being admitted, the tent was filled to overflowing and the usual queue 
was formed, rivalled only in patience by a throng of gallery ‘“‘ first 
nighters ’’ outside a London theatre. 


As the new Roses will doubtless be described elsewhere in this 
Annual it is not necessary to make any comment upon them. Some 
we have seen before, and the only one out of a large number to receive 
a Gold Medal was Marcia Stanhope, which possessed the rare distinc- 
tion of being already in commerce. It is a Seedling from Frau Karl 
Druschki, highly fragrant, and the few plants I have seen growing 
have certainly a neat habit. 
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LADY F. STRONGE. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Autumn Show, 1924. 


This is a fine upstanding flower of good shape, light pink with a 
deeper pink at the base of the petals, a good grower and vigorous. 
It was well shown by the raisers, and had the colour been more distinct 
it would undoubtedly have obtained higher honour. A good garden 


Rose. In commerce. 


LaDy F. StroncE (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
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THE PROVINCIAL SHOW. 


Glasgow, August 6th and 7th, 1924. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Edinburgh. 


he last occasion upon which the Provincial Show of the 
National Rose Society was held in Scotland was twenty-one years ago. 
The city then visited was Glasgow, and it was owing to the intense 
cnthusiasm of the Amateur Rosarians in Western Scotland that the 
Show now under review became possible. ‘The last Show at Glasgow 
was notable for at least one of the Gold Medal Awards, for it was at 
that cxhibition that the Rose Hugh Dickson received premier 
honours. It was entered as a Hybrid Perpetual, but the fact remains 
that no matter what class it belongs to, it was undoubtedly an intro- 
duction of the greatest merit, and it still holds a high place in the 
estecm of every lover of the Rose. Glasgow, the second city of the 
British Ikmpire and one of the leading commercial centres of the world, 
is now the Mecca of Horticulture in Scotland. That distinction 
belonged at one time to the capital city, but during the last twenty 
years circumstances have changed very much and Edinburgh no 
longer retains the position it formerly held in this respect. Twenty 
ycars ago one had to go to Edinburgh to see a great flower show ; 
to-day the position is reversed, and Glasgow must get credit for 
holding annually what are now regarded as the largest and finest Horti- 
cultural I¢xhibitions in the British Isles. The suburban districts of 
this great city are full of Amateur growers of ability and keemness, 
and the competitive classes at the Shows bear tribute to the enthusiasm 
of those Western horticulturists. 
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Glasgow is well provided with halls that are suitable for flower 
Shows, and the London Societies have not the same advantages as 
have those who have their headquarters in this Scottish city. The 
Kelvin Hall, part of which was used for the Provincial Rose Show, is 
one of the largest of its kind in the country. It was specially built 
by the Corporation of the City for exhibition purposes, and there is 
something like three and a half acres under its glass roof. It is 
an ideal place for a flower Show, and its size permits it to house a vast 
number of exhibits and at the same time allow plenty of space for 
visitors. 


The Provincial Show was held under the auspices of the Scottish 
National Sweet Pea, Rose and Carnation Socicty. The annual Show 
of this Society is generally held about the middle of July, as_ the 
flowers are usually at their best at that particular time. ‘The date was 
altered on this occasion, however, to the 6th and 7th of August for 
a very good reason. The great ‘* Fair’? holidays take place at the 
middle of July, and at that time Glasgow is like a city of the dead. 
The douce citizens look forward very keenly to this holiday, and there 
is a huge exodus to the coast and country. The date was altered, 
thercfore, to the beginning of August so that the drawings were not 
likely to suffer owing to a quict spell in the citv. 


Only two Professional Ixxhibitors put in an appearance from 
South of the Borders. They are both veterans. They were Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, from Twyford, and Mr. John Mattock, from Oxford. 
It was said that the long journey North was too much for the english 
growers, but that is nonsense. The truth is that it was an off season 
for the I¢nglish flowers, or the Southern growers would have given a 
better account of themselves. As it was, the Exhibition Trophy for 
86 distinct varictics was annexed by Mr. ‘‘ Sandy ”? Dickson, of 
Belfast, and he also won premier place in the class for 21! blooms of 
distinct sorts. Ireland was also well represented by winning exhibits 
from Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, Ltd., Newtownards, and 
Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Portadown. The Newtownards firm 
were first in the class for three baskets of Roses in distinct varictics, 
and they also took first place for the leading group. For the smaller 
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group the Portadown house had to take second place; they were 
beaten by Messrs. D. & W. Croll, of Dundee. 


In the Artistic Classes Mrs. Courtney Page was a leading winner 
as usual, and she was the only Amateur exhibitor from England. 
Mrs. Page was first for the best decoration of Roses for the dinner 
table, and first for the best bowl of cut Roses, and also first for the 
best vase of cut Roses. The leading Amateur Exhibitors were Mr. 
G. E. Turner, of Gourock, who excelled in the class for 24 blooms ; 
Mrs. Davies, of Parton, who was first for 12 blooms; and Mr. James 
Kerr, of Stewarton. ‘The latter exhibitor had the tit bit of the Show 
in a particularly fine basket of Mrs. Henry Bowles. It was this 
magnificent basket that led Mr. Courtney Page to declare ‘* that 
Scottish growers are too diffiident.’? Pointing to the beautiful basket 
from this Ayrshire Amateur he declared ‘‘ that the man who grew such 
blooms could probably stage half a dozen other exhibits almost if not 
equally good.”’ Mr. Page was quite right. To do that would be 
little trouble to Mr. James Kerr. He is a busy man, however, and it 
is a great pity that he cannot find the time to run down South to put 
up his flowers at Regent’s Park. 


The Scottish Press had the usual lament about the lack of 
perfume in modern Roses. The writer had the pleasure of introducing 
the scribes—those of them who put in an appearance on the second 
day of the Show—to one or two new introductions, the perfume of 
which was as sweet as that of any Rose. Shot Silk, in particular, may 
be mentioned as a typical example of a new introduction that has all 
the fragrance of the old-world Roses. The lady who opened the Show, 
too, had to put in a word about the loss of perfume in modern Roses. 
Raisers are certainly getting pretty severe knocks on this point from 
every quarter. Mrs. Arthur, in her speech at the opening of the 
Exhibition, said, ‘‘ Whilst she fully appreciated the beauty of the new 
blooms, she thought it was a great pity that the old Roses were being 
allowed to go out of fashion. In a herbaceous border, for instance, 
there was nothing more delightful than Roses such as the Celestial 
and the Damask; and none of the new Roses was to be compared for 
scent with the old Moss Rose. It would be a very good thing if 
horticulturists could be encouraged to set aside part of their gardens 
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for that very charming and sweet scented Rose.’’ The day of the 
Celestial, the Damask aid the Moss is done. If we get, as we are 
undoubtedly getting, Roses of the fragrance of Marcia Stanhope and 
Shot Silk, coupled with their perpetual flowering qualities, then there 
is no need for the old sorts with their very limited period of flowering. 


It has been my cxpcrience that we find richly scented Roses put 
up in the Seedling classes at all the National Rose Shows. This 
Provincial Show was not an exception to the rule. In so far as 
fragrance is concerned it was found in the seedling named Mrs. E. 
Gallagher, exhibited by Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, of Portadown. 
It received a Certificate of Merit on this occasion. The colour of the 
flower is a dark crimson, and although the flowers are not particularly 
attractive in themselves they are notable for their sweet perfume. 


Two Gold Medals were awarded at this Show. In the Hybrid 
T’ca class one of these went to Messrs. McGredy for Mrs. Barraclough. 
This is a variety somewhat after the style of the variety named Mrs. 
Courtney Page, and the colour is best described as orange cerisc 
flushed with carmine. I did not like this Rose as it was shown at 
Glasgow, but it was put up at the Autumn Show at Regent’s Park in 
much better condition. The second Gold Medal was awarded to 
Phyllis Bide, which was exhibited by Messrs. Bide & Sons, of 
Farnham. This pretty Climber is now well known, as the raisers 
have shown it very extensively this season and also last year. It is 
really the attractive Dwarf Polyantha varicty Canarienvogel in Climb- 
ing form. This isa Rose which will be an acquisiton to the Climbers. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to John Russell, from Messrs. 
Dobbie & Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh. This is the deep crimson Rose 
which won the Gold Medal at the Bagatelle trials in 1924. I am of 
the firm opinion that it will be the leading Exhibition Rose of its 
colour. In addition to size, good colour and formation, it is also free 
enough to warrant one saying that it will make a grand bedding and 
decorative sort. It was obviously out of colour at this Show and was 
certainly not seen at its best. 


Doris Dickson, from Mr. ‘‘ Sandy ’’ Dickson, of Belfast, which 
also received a Certificate, was an impressive Hybrid Tea after the 
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style of Gorgeous. The flowers were smaller than those of that Rose, 
but they seemed to carry a higher colour and were more refined in 
shape. ‘This is a variety which will likely be seen at the Shows in 
1925. The other gainer of a Certificate was the Hybrid Tea, Margaret 
McGredy, from Messrs. McGredy. ‘This has been shown several times 
by its raisers, and is now well known. I would describe it as a self- 
coloured form of The Queen Alexandra. ‘The colour is vermilion. 


When everything is considered the Show was very successful, 
and it is a pity that weather conditions were so badly against it. 
Despite the weather, however, the Roses from Scotland were excep- 
tionally good and compared most favourably with the flowers exhibited 
at any of the Provincial Shows in the South. Lamentations were 
heard on all hands as to the decline of our Summers and the want of 
sunshine that would seem to be the expericnce in these decadent times, 
and many old hands were wishing for a return of what they described 
as the sunny Summers of the good old days. But were they really 
any better off in the ‘‘ good old days ’’? I was reading the other day 
a paper that was read in 1818 before The Royal Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society on the subject of Pear growing that ‘‘ they did not get 
the sunny Summers now-a-days that they used to have in the good 
old days.’’ This reminds me of what Cyprian penned about 1,700 
years ago. He wrote ‘‘ The world has grown old, and does not remain 
in its former vigour. It bears witness to its own decline. The 
rainfall and the sun’s warmth are both diminishing; the metals are 
exhausted ; the husbandman is failing in the fields, the sailor on the 
seas, the soldier in camp, honesty in the market, justice in the courts, 
concord in friendships, skill in the arts, discipline in morals.’’ <A 
good many years have passed since these lines were written, and some 
folks are still of the same opinion. 


I hope that when the Society again visits Scotland we will have 
a better Summer. The Roses were good, despite the rain and the 
want of sunshine, but many good Amateur growers were too bashful 
under the circumstances, and refrained from exhibiting their flowers. 
Owing to the drenching that the blooms got their owners were afraid 
to risk them at a Show, as they thought they would not carrv well 
and could not be exhibited in good condition. 
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JOHN RUSSELL. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. DOBBIE & CO., Edinburgh. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Provincial Show, 1924. 


A very fine Rose. Colour dark crimson. The blooms are of a 
good shape, with stiff strong petals. The plant exhibited was of 
vigorous growth and free of mildew. An ideal Rose for Exhibition 
and Garden purposes, its only fault being its lack of fragrance. Mr. 
Easlea, who saw it growing in the Raisers’ Nursery, tells me it ¢s 


quite one of the best Roses of recent vears. In commerce. 


JOHN RuSSELL (H.T.). CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 
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THE AUTUMN SHOW. 
By A. CECIL BARTLETT, Kew. 


When the future historian of the National Ruse Society sets about 
his task he will surely find that its great and unparalleled success 
during the present decade is to be attributed to what onc of the leading 
horticultural journals, in its report of the great Autumn Show, termed 
‘* daring’? of the Executive. There undoubtedly is a tide in the 
affairs of Societies as well as of men, and happy is the Society which 
has an Exccutive bold enough to take full advantage of it. Almost at 
its inception it became clear that the Horticultural Hall was incapable 
of meeting the requirements of the Autumn Show, so successful did 
it prove. There was no suitable hall available, so taking their courage 
in both hands, the Council decided upon holding the Show in tents at 
Regent’s Park. This arrangement was, of course, made long in 
advance and without anv foreknowledge of what weather the season 
had in store. But fortune, as ever, favoured the bold, and September 
11th dawned dry and fine and more than continued so, for there were 
welcoine bursts of sunshine during the afternoon which expanded the 
blooms and gave us all a delightful feast of colour. 


But this holding of a two-day Autumn Show in tents was not the 
only innovation of our Society which received the unqualified approval 
of the critical Press. The large trade groups of Roses this year were 
all displayed on separate tables, to the advantage of all concerned. 
The entrics in this section were enormous, and they could easily have 
filled the whole of the large tent, but there is a limit to the accommoda- 
tion even at Regent’s Park. One suspects that even such seasoned 
exhibitors as most of those who provided these generous groups of 
lovely Roses must have viewed their tasks with a certain amount of 
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trepidation, wondering how the new style ‘‘ would turn out.’’ But, 
if so, such misgivings proved to have been without foundation, for 
practically all rose to the occasion and materially assisted in making 
the Show the great success it was. As was to have been expected 
there were many different styles of arrangement, and if separate tables 
are again used these classes will, no doubt, be even more attractive 
in the future. Space does not permit descriptions of all the many 
fascinating tables of Roses. In the large class the first prize arrange- 
ment of pillars and baskets of Roses by Messrs. S. McGredy & Son 
was very charming, while in the smaller, but still large tables, Messrs. 
William Lowe & Son won the first prize with pillars arching to a centre 
of Christine. 


Toll was taken from almost every possible variety for these 
delightful groups, but the most favoured seemcd to be The Queen 
Alexandra Rose, Betty Uprichard, Mabel Morse, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Una Wallace, Lady Pirrie and Golden Emblem. ‘There were so many 
meritorious tables in these two large classes that, in the words of a 
Continental friend, it was ‘‘ sorrowful that they do not all have 
diplomas.’’ 


~ 


Honours were easier in the class for thirty-six varieties, where 
Mr. John Mattock won first place with excellent vases of such valuable 
Roses as George Dickson, Isobel, Padre, Betty Uprichard and The 
Queen Alexandra Rose. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, the first prize winner 
with eighteen miscellaneous Roses, showed beautiful vases of 
Innocence, Hawlmark Crimson, Golden Emblem and others. 


Especially towards the end of the first day, and on the Friday, 
when the blooms opened fully, the baskets of Roses were very lovely, 
though not so numerous as at the Summer Show. But the five baskets 
of Golden Emblem, Mrs. Henry Morse, Isobel, The Queen Alexandra 
Rose, and Lieut. Chauré, shown by Mr. Bentley; the three baskets of 
Hugh Dickson, George Dickson and F. K. Druschki, by Mr. George 
Prince, fully upheld the best traditions of the ‘‘ National.’’ Messrs. 
D. Prior & Son won two first prizes with baskets, and good as were 
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the three of decorative varieties those of the Polyantha varieties, Ellen 
Poulsen, Ideal and Kirsten Poulsen, were even more meritorious. 


Messrs. D. Prior & Son were also the most successful exhibitors 
of Exhibition Roses in boxes. Their twenty-four blooms included, 
in an immense but perfectly formed specimen of the pink H.T. Murray 
Allison, the Silver Medal bloom in the Trade section. Betty Hulton, 
Sovereign, George Dickson, Mrs. C. Lamplough and Edith Cavell were 
also of great merit. Mr. C. Gregory was awarded the second prize 
for a good collection. Mabel Morse, J. G. Glassford, George Dickson 
and Frau Karl Druschki were as nearly perfect as possible in the first 
prize cighteen Exhibition Roses of Mr. George Prince. 


The Tea and Noisette blooms did not disclose the signs of the 
recent bad weather one would have expected, so it was a pleasant 
surprise to sce such good specimens as won the first prize for Mr. G. 
Longley. Maman Cochet, The Bride, Mrs. Foley Hobbs and Molly 
Sharman Crawford are the names of the very best. But in this sunless 
year one missed the glorious sun-kissed tints that are usually on the 
blooms of W. R. Smith. 


The high standard of excellence sct by the Trade growcrs was 
continued in the Amateurs’ Classes, and the twelve distinct blooms 
which won the first prize for Mr. J. N. Hart would have been difficult 
for anyone to beat. Miss Willmott, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Gladys 
Harkness, Admiration and Mrs. C. Lamplough were his best examples. 
Mr. I*. H. Fieldgate was a good second and Mr. G. A. Hammond 
came a nearthird. Mr. R. de V. Pryor was alone in the class for six 
blooms, amongst which he showed very fine specimens of Lemon 
Queen and George Dickson. In the class for Roses grown within eight 
miles of Charing Cross there were some excellent blooms. Mr. A. 
Norman Rogers, who was the first prize winner, had Coronation and 
Mrs. Franklin Dennison in splendid condition. 


The best of the Amateurs who grow and stage their own blooms 
was Mr. W. F.. Moore, and he had excellent blooms of Una Wallace, 
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Ikarl Haig and George Dickson in his stand. Mr. Moore was also 
the champion exhibitor of Tea varietics in the Amateurs’ Classes. 


Mr. Darlington has contributed many splendid collections of 
decorative Roses at different times, but rarcly has he had better than 
this Autumn, when he staged most delightful vases of Moonhght, 
Padre and Golden Emblem amongst his first prize six. This was a 
very strong class, and Mr. J. N. Hart and Mr. G. A. Hammond are 
also to be congratulated on the excellence of their collections. Mr. 
J. E. Rayer, who won the first prize in the class for those who grow 
and stage their own dccorative Roses, showed how very well an 
Amateur can grow his blooms, for his vases of Moonlight, Vanity, 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin and Irish Elegance would have been a credit to 
anyone. 


The Artistic classes filled the usual large tent and generally were 
so even in merit that the task of the judges was no enviable one. The 
great value of just the right foliage, especially in the Dinner Table 
classes, seemed to be more fully realised by the competitors in the 
Amateurs’ section than in the Open classes, though both Mrs. Courtney 
Page in the former and Mrs. A. R. Bide in the Open class used most 
artistically a few graceful sprays of Rosa sericea pteracantha, whose 
fern-like foliage and vivid spines helped immensely. Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher also exercised sound taste with her purple foliage. 


No remarks on the great Autumn Show could be complete without 
mention of the New Roses, though these are described elsewhere. 
Consciouslv or otherwise Mr. Courtney Page ‘‘ had ”’ us, such creatures 
of habit are we, when we confidently expected to find a special New 
Rose tent. But the arrangements were so perfect that if he were 
laughing up his sleeve he was forgiven, for searching for the novelties 
added a zest to the Show, and when the new varieties were found they 
were well worth the little searching that was needed. It was a great 
triumph for Messrs. Samuel McGredyv & Son, who almost ‘‘ swept the 
board ”’ with their splendid seedlings. 
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DORIS DICKSON. 
(H.T.) 


oe 


Raised by SANDY DICKSON, Dundonald. 


ee TES PPS 


Certificate of Merit, Provincial Show, 1924. 


SREP CR 


This Rose reminds me of a small Gorgeous, but a better shaped 
bloom. The colour is an orange cream. The blooms are freely 
produced and fragrant. The plant shown was of fairly vigorous 
habit, with good foliage. A very taking bedding variety. 


ROSE GROWING AS A HOBBY. 
By J. N. HART, Potters Bar, Middlesex. 


It isa good thing for man to have a hobby, be it collecting objects 
of art, books, silver, breeding cattle, gardening, or a hundred other 
pastimes that could be mentioned. It gives him something to do, 
something to be interested in outside his regular occupation, and some 
ideal to work at. Some hobbies can only be followed by the lucky 
rich, but a hobby that will suit all pockets and that takes us into 
the open air, should surely be a popular one. Such a hobby is 
gardening, and I am certain that one of the most fascinating branches 
of gardening is The Culture of the Rose. 


Rose-growing will keep us busy practically the whole vear round, 
and the result of our labour is delightful. 


Then there is the strong bond of brotherhood which gardening 
produces—I think this is because gardening brings us into closer 
touch with Nature than any other hobby, and that being so we see 
and feel things in a bigger way, forgetting the worries and annoyances 
of everyday life. The bond of brotherhood is certainly much 
stronger among Rosarians than any other branch of specialists in 
gardening, and I think this 1s due to two things—the one, because 
the Rose is our National Emblem, and subconsciously we feel the 
tradition of England behind it; the other, the Rose being the Queen 
of Flowers keeps us, her courtiers, around her all trying our best to 
work together to do her commands and further her interests. 


Rosarians are always ready to help one another with advice, 
labour, stocks, plants or buds, but thev are especially happy when they 
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have succeeded in interesting somebody who, hitherto, has not been 
a Rose grower, and with their recruit they will take any amount of 
trouble to try to make him proficient. 


Rose-growing may be as expensive, or as cheap a hobby as we 
care to make it, and in these days, when money is a most illusive 
commodity, I think the majority of us—I write with some feeling of 
self-pity—want to make it an inexpensive one. 


From the commencement we can, with a little advice and help, 
do all the necessary work for the Roses ourselves, and what is a hobby 
if we only provide the money and let somebody else do all the work? 
Many of us who are in business, and who are rather tied to our 
vocation, may require help, especially as we increase the number of our 
plants, but we can do a large amount of the practical work ourselves, 
and then when we obtain good results, either in the garden or at the 
Shows, we can honestly feel we have achieved something. 


My advice to beginners is to buy plants from English growers of 
repute. Foreign plants may sound cheap, but they are rarcly satis- 
factory, and plants from sale rooms are rather worse and should be 
avoided altogether. England is pre-eminently the home of the Rose— 
therefore buy British grown plants. 


The Amateur will find it interesting to bud his own plants, and 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that he has done the work right 
through from the beginning, not to mention saving a large amount 
of expense. For those who would like to do their own budding I 
would refer them to the Rose Annual for 1922, where they will find an 
excellent article on ‘f The Budding of Roses ’”’ by our indefatigable 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Courtney Page. 


A word of advice to people who are about to inercase their Roses 
or to fill up gaps in their Rose beds. I notice at all the Shows num- 
bers of people who make notes of the names of the Roses which appeal 
to them both for colour and form, and they sccm to specially note 
the names of blooms which have won medals as ‘‘ Best Blooms.”’ 
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Some of these blooms may be extraordinarily fine ones, but they may 
be blooms from a variety very difficult to grow, and one that seldom 
comes good. To avoid disappointment and waste of time in the 
garden, I would advise all those who do not know the varicty they 
have taken a fancy to, to ask the grower they intend purchasing their 
plants from, or inquire of the Honorary Secretary whether that 
particular variety is suitable for their purpose. 


Spring-time in the Rose garden is, I think, the happiest time of 
the year. We have gone through the rather uninteresting period of 
Winter, we have finished our pruning, the beds begin to look tidy, 
and soon the lovely new rosy or pale green shoots will give us a 
promise of things to come. We watch these growing day by day, 
hoping that the late frosts will not damage them. A little later we 
cut away the in-growing and blind shoots, keeping a sharp look out 
for pests. The buds will soon being to appear and later to show 
colour, and then about the last week in June we have our Roses in 
all their glory. This is the time to early rise in order to enjoy one’s 
Roses in the height of their beauty. 


SPOTTING THE WINNERS. 


By LEWIS LEVY, Borden Hall, by Sittingbourne. 


The growing of Novelties may be likened to that fascinating gam:> 
of attempting to pick out the winncr of a big sporting event. You 
rarely succeed, but when you do what a clever fel’ow you believe 
yourself to be, and when you discover that out of the novelty Roses 
you have planted a small proportion are going to be good enough 
eventually to reach the front rank, you seem to take the chief pride 
in their success to yourself and almost forget the clever raisers to 
whom most of the credit should go. Perhaps it is a game of chance, 
but it is certainly too exciting a one to be foregone by most amateur 
Rose growers. 


So this is the excuse for the following notes on some of the 
Roses which have been introduced during the last three years, and 
how they have behaved with me so far. My apologies are due to all 
those worthy Roses which have appeared in these vears and which 
are not included in mv list. 


1921. 


Climbing Mme. Edouard Herriot (Pern.), Ketten Bros. 


A fairly vigorous climbing sport of this justly admired varicty. 
Does not make much lateral growth so far. 


Dainty (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


A delicate apricot-rose in colour, moderately vigorous, but so far 
rather deficient in blooms. 
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Earl Haig (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


Rather dwarf in growth, but a beautiful deep crimson red, and 
flowers freely. A very good Exhibition Rose. National Rose 
Society’s Gold Medal, 1921. 


Emmeline (H.T.), Wm. Paul & Son. 


A very pretty lemon yellow decorative Rose, which is vigorous in 
growth and flowers freely. 


Ethel James (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


Almost the colour of Isobel and flowers as freely, but not so 
vigorous in its growth, consequently not so good for cutting. It is 
very fragrant, and a good decorative and bedding Rose. National 
Rose Society’s Gold Medal, 1921. 


Ethel Somerset (H1.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


I am very enamoured of this Rose. In colour it is a pleasing 
shade of shrimp coral pink, its growth is vigorous, it flowers freely 
and produces some splendid exhibition blooms. I have noticed a 
slight tendency to mildew. An all round Rose, suitable alike for 
the garden and for Exhibition. 


Innocence (H.T.), Chaplin Bros. 


A pure white free flowering single, with enormous petals. Grows 
well and produces numbers of splendid blooms, but is deficient in 
scent. National Rose Socicty’s Certificate of Merit, 1922. 


Irene Thompson (H.T., S. McGredy & Son. 


Rather a stumpy grower, whose stem is not over strong, but its 
colour, a deep bronzy gold, is distinct. The blooms are of good shape 
and it flowers freely. Useful for the garden and for bedding. 
National Rose Society’s Gold Medal, 1919. 


J. G. Glassford (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


This is a fine Exhibition Rose, deep crimson lake in colour, but 
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it is a straggly grower and a poor bloomer, while its stalk is not very 
strong. National Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1920 and 1922. 


Mme. Alexandre Dreux (Pern.), Soupert et Notting. 


The progeny of Rayon d’Or and Primerose, and of a vivid buttercup 
yellow in colour. The growth is vigorous, and the blooms are rather 
small and unshapely, but it blooms splendidly all the time and does 
not lose its colour. I am pleased with this Rose. 


Margaret M. Wylie (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


Tender flesh, edged rose pink. This Rose has done badly with 
me. Its constitution appears weak and its petals are thin and 
impatient of wet weather, while the colour is not a bright one. 


Marjorie Bulkeley (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


A silvery pink Rose of vigorous growth, which flowers freely, and 
it is good alike for exhibition and the garden. My only criticism 
is that its colour is sometimes rather washy. National Rose Society’s 
Gold Medal, 1920. 


Martha Drew (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


Another Rose that evidently does not like me. In growth it comes 
spindly, and the colour, creamy white, centre shaded rose, is too light, 
but its shape is excellent for exhibition purposes. National Rose 
Society’s Gold Medal, 1919. 


Mary Monro (H.T.), Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 

A carmine pink Rose of vigorous growth, with dark green 
foliage, but not too free a bloomer. 
Minnie Saunders (H.T.), M. H. Walsh. | 

A semi-single free flowering Rose, vermilion scarlet in colour. 
The blooms are rather sinall, and fade in the sun, 
Mrs. Henry Bowles (H.T.), Chaplin Bros. 


Warm rosy pink, shaded salmon orange. <A splendid Rose, whose 
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only fault is its inclination to mildew. Very good alike for the 
garden, for exhibition and as a bedder. It flowers frecly all the 
Summer and in the Autumn. National Rose Society’s Gold Medal, 
1922. 


Mrs. Hornby Lewis (H.T.), Elisha J. Hicks. 


Orange yellow. Not a very striking colour, but is vigorous 
and produces blooms freely and of a good shape. National Rose 
Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1922. 


Mrs. Oakley-Fisher (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


A very decorative single Rose of an attractive apricot orange 
colour. It is fairly vigorous, but does not bloom too freely. 
National Rose Socicty’s Certificate of Merit, 1921. 


Rev. David R. Williamson (Pern.), J. Pernet-Ducher. 


Coral red, shaded carmine lake, a very beautiful colour. It 
produces its flowers freely, and is good for cutting, while the growth 
is fairly vigorous. The blooms are globular in shape. 


Rev. F. Page-Roberts (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


A very good bedding and exhibition Rose. Its colour may be 
described as buff golden yellow, though it varies somewhat according 
to the season. Its growth is vigorous, and it flowers freely. The 
blooms are not always perfect as to shape. National Rose Societv‘s 
Gold Medal, 1920. 


Ruth (H.T.), Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 


A charming decorative Rose, which flowers very freely, the foliage 
is bronzy and good, and the growth fairly vigorous. The colour is 
orange flushed with carmine. Very pleasing. Is splendid for the 
garden or bedding. National Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1922. 


Souv. de Georges Pernet (Pern.), J. Pernet-Ducher. (Mme. E. 
Herriot x unnamed variety.) 


A vigorous grower, freely producing beautiful blooms of a distinct 
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colouring—orient red shaded carmine. This is a fine Rose and the 
very large flowers are carried on long stems and are very effective by 
artificial light. Bagatelle Prize, 1921. 


Souv. de Mme. Boullet (H.T.), J. Pernet-Ducher. (Sunburst x 
unnamed variety.) | 


A promising Rose of a deep cadmium yellow colour. It flowers 
freely, but is rather dwarf in growth. 


Sunstar (Pern.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


The colour can be described as orange yellow, splashed vermilion 
and red. The flowers are only semi-double and soon fade in hot 
weather, but the colour is unique, and it is a wonderfully decorative 
Rose. The growth is only fairly vigorous. It has a very sweet 
honey perfume. National Rose Society’s Gold Mcdal, 1917. 


The General (H.T.), Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 


This blood-red Rose has a delicious scent, and is a good free 
flowering Rose of vigorous habit. 


Toison d’Or (H.T.), J. Pernet-Ducher. 


Apricot yellow, shaded orange—rather a distinct colour. This 
Rose has done well with me. It is vigorous in growth, produces 
its flowers very freely, and has lovely foliage. A decorative Rose of 
some merit. Bagatelle Prize, 1922. 


Una Wallace (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


Colour a soft cherry rose and suitable alike for bedding and 
exhibition. Of vigorous growth and flowers freely. In shape it is 
rather flat on top, and I have detected a tendency to mildew. National 
Rose Socicty’s Gold Medal, 1920. 


Venus (H.T.), Bees, Ltd. 

Pretty in colouring, good in growth and free flowering. This 
Rose should prove a very good bedding variety, as there seems nothing 
against it except that some of the blooms are rather dumpy in shape. 

M 
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The colour is a glowing carmine pink. National Rose Socicty’s Gold 
Medal, 1922. 


Yvonne (wich. R.), Frank Cant & Co. 


The flowerets come in large trusses of a soft shell pink colour 
with a yellow base. It is a pretty decorative novelty, but so far I 
am not satisfied that its growth is quite vigorous enough. Snowflake 
does better in my soil. National Rose Socicty’s Gold Medal, 1920; 
Cory Cup, 1920. 


1922. 


Betty Uprichard (H.'I..), A. Dickson & Sons. 


Here is a winner surely. <A lovely carmine salmon pink with 
an orange carmine reverse. The blooms may not be very full, but 
they come so freely on such grand long stems, and the glorious com- 
bination of colours blend so perfectly. With me the growth is very 
vigorous. A gem for garden, bedding and decorative work. The 
verbena scent is very noticeable. National Rose Society’s Gold Medal, 
1921. 


Courtney Page (H.’l'.), S. McGredy & Son. 
This Rose will not grow with me, so far, and most of the blooms 
are rather dumpy. The colour is scarlet crimson, and it has a nice 


scent. I wish I could say more for it. National Rose Society’s Gold 
Medal, 1920. 


Diadem (H.’l.), S. MeGredy & Son. 


It has a fine colour—orange salmon crimson—and good foliage, 
and is scented. It should become a good garden and bedding Rose, 
but with me it is not very free with its blooms, which are of good 
shape (but rather flat), and the petals are not over long. 


Elsie Beckwith (H.T.), G. Beckwith & Son. (Ophelia x Mev. Dora 
van Tets.) 


This is a good doer, free flowering and with nice foliage, but the 
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blooms are rather small, and the colour a rather washy rose pink. 
Useful for bedding and garden work and has fragrance. National 
Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1922. 


Lady Craig (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


Deep cadmium yellow with honey yellow centre. Fairly 
vigorous and free blooming. National Rose Society’s Certificate of 
Merit, 1921. 


Lady Inchiquin (Pern.), A. Dickson & Sons. 


I.veryone notices the wonderful orange-cerise colour of this Rose. 
If only it gave more blooms and was a better doer it would be in the 
front rank. National Rose Society’s Gold Medal, 1920. 


Lady Verey (H.T.), Elisha J. Hicks. 


Rose-pink, base yellow. <A free blooming exhibition and garden 
Rose. Not over vigorous in growth, but a nice Rose, even if the 
colour is not very interesting. National Rose Socicty’s Certificate of 
Merit, 1922. 


Mabel Morse (Pern.), S. McGredy & Son. 


This is a superb Rose of a bright golden yellow colour, the growth 
is vigorous and the foliage very lovely. It blooms freely till late 
in the season, is a good shape, and if grown well is large enough for 
exhibition, while it has a delicious, strong fragrance. A splendid 
bedding and decorative Rose, and except that the outer petals are 
liable to be spoilt by rain I cannot find any defect. National Rose 
Socicty’s Gold Medal, 1921. 


Ma Fiancee (H.T.), G. A. van Rossem. (General McArthur x Red 
Letter Day.) 


A very dark crimson Rose, shaded black. Except that it has_ 
wonderful fragrance I cannot say very much for this Rose. The 
growth is rather stumpy, but the foliage is good, and it flowers freely. 
The blooms ‘‘ blue ”’ so badly that you only occasionally see it in its 
true colours. 
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Buttercup yellow which does not fade, and of a very good shape- 
A vigorous grower and a fine bloomer, and is very fragrant. This 
Rose has done very well with me, and I predict a good future for it. 
National Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1928. 


Mrs. James Williamson (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


A vigorous and fairly free blooming Rose of a pale Enchantress 
pink colour. The blooms are large but rather too heavy for the 
strength of the stems. I find the colour rather washy and dull. 


Muriel Wilson (T.), George Prince. 


A beautifully shaped lemon white Tea that should prove splendid 
for exhibition. The growth is vigorous, but it is not prodigal with its 
blooms. National Rose Society’s Gold Medal, 1921. 


Phebe (H.1T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


Colour creamy white at its best, but fades sometimes to nearly 
pure white. This Rose has a good shape and is produced on long 
stout stems, and is excellent for cutting. Its growth and freedom of 
flowerng are both good. National Rose Sociecty’s Gold Medal, 1921. 


Pink Delight (poly. pom.), Laxton Bros. 


I am in love with this single Poly. The petals are curved like 
a wild Rose and its colour is a lovely rose pink, it blooms freely and 
continuously and its growth is most satisfactory. I think we have 
a winner here. 


Prince of Wales (H.T.), W. Ifaslea & Sons. 


Rich cherry scarlet when it opens, but is inclined to burn in the 
sun, and is not very full. It has a weak constitution, but flowers 
frecly, while it has a lovely Damask fragrance. <A bedding Rose. 
National Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1919; Corv Cup, 1921. 


Snowflake (wich. R.), F. Cant & Co. 


The large trusses of milk white little flowers make a charming 
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show in the garden, while the evergreen foliage shows the blooms up 
wonderfully. Its growth is vigorous and good. I think this Rose 
is the best white Rambler we have. National Rose Society’s Gold 
Medal, 1921; Cory Cup, 1921. 


Sovereign (Pern.), B. R. Cant & Sans. 


Metallic golden yellow. I consider this a splendid bedding 
Rose. For growth and shape there are not many to beat it, and it 
flowers freely and continuously, while the colour is novel. The 
foliage is good and ample. In face of its other excellent qualities we 
can perhaps excuse its rather flat blooms. National Rose Society’s 
Certificate of Merit, 1921 and 1922. 


W. E. Wallace (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


A golden ycllow Rose, which soon fades to nearly white. The 
shape is good and it flowers freely, but 1s a poor grower. National 
Rose Society’s Goid Medal, 1922. 


1923. 


David Gilmore (H.T.), Hugh Dickson. 


Brillant scarlet red of a distinct shade that lasts well and docs 
not fade. <A good exhibition novelty. Its growth I should describe 
as robust, and it flowers freely. 


Evelyn Murland (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons. a 


Cochineal salmon pink, reverse coral red. A charming decora- 
tive Rose of distinct colouring, which grows well and flowers freely. 


Lady Dixon-Hartland (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


In colour a lovely deep salmon pink, and its blooms are of large 
size and produced freely. The growth is fairly vigorous. I think 
this Rose will prove very popular, both for general garden purposes 
and asa bedder. It is also very fragrant. 
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Lady Roundway (Pern.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


Though some of the blooms are rather unshapcely, this is a lovely 
decorative Rose of a deep coppery chrome colour. It is a wonder- 
fully continuous bloomer and of good growth. A tendency to mildew 
in the carly Suminer was noticeable. National Rose Society’s Gold 
Medal, 1923. 


Mabel Turner (H.'l'.), Hugh Dickson. 
A vigorous Rose of a pleasing colour of salmon pink, which has 
done well with me, having given some fine blooms. I think it has 


come to stay. National Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1923 and 
1924. 


Nur Mahal (Hy. Musk.), Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 


Very good of its class, the long sprays of deep crimson blooms being 
a pretty sight during the Summer and Autumn. A strong grower. 
National Rose Society’s Certificate of Merit, 1922. 


Orange King (poly. pom.), W. Cutbush & Son. 

Bright salmon orange, a unique colour in this class, making the 
plants very conspicuous. It is of good growth and very free 
flowering, the blooms lasting a long time. 


Of the Roses I have commented on I would select the following 
as a likely dozen to achieve fame in the garden :— 


1921: Ethel Somerset, Innocence, Rev. David R. Williamson, 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet, Venus, Mrs. Henry Bowles. 


1922: Betty Uprichard, Mabel Morse, Mrs. Beckwith, Sovercign, 
Sunstar. 


1923 : Lady Dixon-Hartland. 


I can also thoroughly recommend Orange King and Pink Delight 
as delightful poly. poms. and Snowflake as a Climber. 
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EVA EAKINS. 


(Pernetiana. ) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded a Certificate of Merit, Autumn Show, 1924. 


This is a decorative Rose of an entirely new shade of colour. 
The blooms, which are small, and verv freely produced, are of a 
dazzling velvety crimson colour with a tinge of gold at the base. The 
- growth is excellent, not too vigorous, but vigorous enough to make a 
charming bedding plant. The blooms last well when cut, and the 


foliage was free of mildew. In commerce. 


ROSES NEAR BIG TOWNS. 


By J. G. GLASSFORD, West Didsbury. 


There are a number of districts in this country where a hole may 
be made in the ground and a Rose tree planted, with a minimum amount 
of knowledge and it will grow. Anyone who lives in such a locality 
may wondcr at what I am about to write, and probably think I am 
drawing on my imagination, but I am writing of those who are not so 
well placed and are obliged to live as circumstances permit, those who 
have got to make the best of existing conditions and are striving to 
produce a few blooms of the flower they love. While trying to 
avoid platitudes, I shall not presume too much knowledge on the part 
of my readers. 


Roses will grow just as well in Scotland, as in Devon, provided the | 
weather be reasonably kind, so that we may presume that it is not the 
geographical position that makes all the difference, though I must 
admit it does make some. What is it then that makes Roses grow 
indifferently in certain localities? Not the soils. No, it is chiefly 
the atmosphere and impaired sunshine. Good soil can always be 
found. Inthe Western Islands of Scotland I have seen more brilliant 
sunshine than anywhere else in this country. (Some people may 
doubt this statement.) The sun’s rays positively burn you and the 
air 1s clear, cool and fresh. What a climate for Roses! 


Let us go back to our big towns again. The enemy of the Rose 
near a Northern county town is dirty atmosphere. When the sun’s 
rays strike particles of soot and dust, those particles are warmed up, 
the heat is passed on to the air and a hot stuffy condition results. 
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Light is also reduced. This dirty atmosphere most housewives know. 
Roses know it too, for it fills up the pores of the leaves and prevents 
them breathing. Pcople think that the soil and what is put into it, 
material and work, is everything. I admit that it is much, but 
considering the great bulk of the tree comes from the air, a fact not 
generally understood, it must be the chief thing to consider. What 
is wanted is, not a great chemical knowledge, but plain common- 
sense. In other words, the lungs of your plants must be kept clean 
with plenty of water. You will notice I say ‘‘ Water.’’ In my 
opinion there are far too many mixtures advised for use as washes for 
the destruction of green fly and other troubles. Observe what 
happens when rain falls on a leaf; it nearly all slides off, just beads 
remain which are casily shaken from their position by a slight tap. 
The reason, I belicve, is that there is a protective coating of wax. 
The object of the majority of the pest destroying mixtures is to make 
a wash that sticks, and in doing this I think a lot of the natural 
protective coating of the leaf is removed, which probably lays the 
plant open to attack from all manner of diseases, such as Mildew, 
Black Spot, etc. In proof of this I may add that I have used nothing 
but water on my Roses this year, and not much of that, and I have 
not seen either Mildew or Black Spot, and very few green fly. For 
green fly, I syringe the plants with hot water (about the temperature 
of the water used for a hot bath), which I find ‘‘ shifts ’’ them better 
than anything else, and the plants seem to like it. 


some extraordinary blooms have been produced during the past 
season, when practically no artificial washing has been necessary. 
To give an cxample: A plant of Miss Willmott that I budded and grew 
within five miles of Manchester Town Hall, had a bloom on it on the 
Ist of November last which would have been worthy of a place in 
any Exhibition Box. 


The qualifications of a Rose for a Northern county town are, good 
lungs or leaves, and blooms which do not gum up with wet or rain. 
Take, for example, our old friend, Hugh Dickson, Ict him grow and 
grow, do not cut him back, give him space and support and you will 
have flowers from the end of June until November. One of his parents, 
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Gruss an Teplitz, is another which will grow, and when its long shoots 
are spread out, or pegged down, is at its best in September. Climbing 
Lady Ashtown makes a good pillar. Avoca and Chmbing Caroline 
Testout also make fine plants, growing about six fect high. To these 
might be added Zéphirine Drouhin, with its delightful scent. Emily 
Gray makes a fine bush and is worth growing if only for its leaves 
(I nearly wrote lungs). 


Getting down to dwarfer plants, La Tosca, Cynthia Forde and 
Caroline Testout make nice plants, if not pruned too hard. Under the 
same category is Charles de Lapisse, which, although inclined to gum 
up, is beautiful. at times. 


Then come the ordinary sized Roses—crowds to select from—Lady 
Pirrie, Miss Willmott, Margaret Dickson Hamill, Marjorie Bulkeley, 
Butterfly, Ophelia, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Dorothy Page-Roberts, Red 
Letter Day and Charles K. Douglas. All the foregoing will grow well 
near big towns, but the further away vou are from the smoke the wider , 
your choice becomes, and you could include such Roses as Gorgeous, 
W. E. Wallace, cte., etc. Two Roses much thought of, but which, 
to use a slang expression, I have no use for, are General MacArthur 
and Frau Karl Druschki. On clay I have seen the General in great 
form, but in ordinary soil it seems to do badly and comes a ‘ red 
cabbage ’’ colour. Frau Karl gums up and is an ugly grower, the 
blooms get dirty and discoloured. Besides she has to be constantly 
disbudded and has no perfume. On a Standard it does best, but here 
' again, Standards seldom do well unless you get a good head on them 
to keep the sap flowing. Failing this the stem begins to degenerate ; 
suckers start up from the base and finish the work of destruction. 
Speaking of Standards, I would like to say in a general way they are 
not casy to grow well near a big town, but if vou wish to experiment 
with them, it is better to try strong growing sorts, which are likely to 
be more successful. I prefer something more of a Pillar Rose. 


I might say a word about the stocks that are used for budding or 
working Roses on. Some varicties of Roses do better on certain 
stocks, but my choice is the Briar cutting nearly every time. Much 
attention 1s being given to this question lately by the big growers. 
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When you find a Rose doing well in your district, which has not done 
well with you, just get a plant from your friend’s nurseryman. It may 
be the stock ! 


A very interesting article could be written on this subject. The 
so-called Common Briar is to be found in endless variety in different 
parts of the country, and I dare prophesy in years to come we will not 
have only the native Briars, but many other species of Roses cropping 
up. Seeds have been carried by birds from the gardens where these 
interesting Roses are being grown in increasing numbers. As an 
example of this I found only this year a Japanese Rugosa Rose growing 
wild in a Scottish glen. 


Regarding Ramblers, a deal depends on when you take or get 
your holiday, as it is disappointing to find you have missed the best 
of them. <A good plan is to have a selection of Ramblers which do 
not all flower at the same time. You might start with Christine Wright, 
Albéric Barbier, Emily Grav, Tausendscho6n, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Purity, American Pillar, Hiawatha, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Godiva, 
Minnehaha, Excelsa. ‘hese would give you a good succession of 
flowers. I would like to say in passing, if the soil be light, in dry 
weather give Ramblers plenty of water at the roots, remembering where 
the root is likely to be—some distance from the stem. In this way 
you will get nice new wood, which is the backbone of the tree for the 
following summer. Take out the old wood immediately after flower- 
ing, without mercy. One point scldom mentioned in connection with 
pruning gencrally, but most essential and worth much fine gold, is 
this: Examine the pith and if it is discoloured in any way, from a 
dull white to a dark brown, go on cutting till you get to the right 
stuff —good white pith—nothing else will do. 


Before closing there are one or two newer Roses which are well 
worth trying—Betty Uprichard, Mabel Morse, Mrs. Henry Winnett, 
Marcia Stanhope and Admiration. 


Finally, remember these essentials, whether you live North, South, 
Kast or West, drainage, humus, lime, moisture, good foliage, and watch 
your Roses grow with a hoe in your hand. 
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NUR MAHAL. 


A Rose Loving Empress of India. 


To mect the repeated enquiries as to the origin of this name for 
a Rose these brief remarks are offcred. 


The Rose, ‘f Nur Mahal,’’ on its first appearance in public under 
a number was named by a lady of long residence in India, after an 
eminent lady in Indian history who lived in the 17th Century, 
Nurjahan the Beautiful, subsequently known as Nur Mahal, the Light 
of Palaces, or, as we should say in English, ‘“The Glory of the Home. '' 
Her life is set forth in a book by Mrs. Annie Steel, entitled ‘6 Mistress 
of Men.”’ 


Nur Mahal from childhood was a lover of Roses. It was as Crown 
Princess of Persia, when in her Rose garden, that she first met her 
future husband, Jchangir, the son of that Imperor of India, the 
illustrious Akvar, on whose death Jehangir succeeded to the throne. 
Jchangir, however, did not prove to be an ideal ruler, so Nur Mahal 
took in hand the reins of Government as the power behind the thrane, 
and became known to all as the Empress of India. It was no easy 
task for a woman-—-her life was full of anxictics. But herein lies 
perhaps the secret of her success, she never lost her love for Roses. 
As in Persia so in India, Nur Mahal had an extensive Rose garden, and 
doubtless sought and found both consolation of mind and invigoration 
of spirit, as many lovers of the Rose have since found, in her beautiful 
Rose garden. Her later name was given her by her devoted husband, 
who called her Nur Mahal, the Light of Palaces. What a name for 
all Rose lovers to deserve, ‘‘ The Glory of the Home ’’! 
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ROSES IN THE SMOKY POTTERIES. 
By H. BEDALE, Harpfields, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Mr. Courtney Page has kindly invited me to write a paper on 
Rose growing in the industrial area known as ‘‘ The Potteries,’’ 
and I do so with very great pleasure indeed, bcheving that my 
experiences in this direction, and, if I may be allowed to say so, the 
success which has attended my efforts, will be of encouragement to 
many who live under similar conditions. 


I should like to preface my remarks by saying that the Potteries 
district must not be confused with the South Staffs ‘‘ black country.’’ 
It is, I think, even worse. 


Since I have been a member of the National Rose Society I have 
read, possibly with a little envy, the articles in the Rose Annual on 
Roses and Rose gardens in the Thames Valley, Cheshire and other 
parts where all the conditions are suitable, but many of us have to put 
up with conditions which are the reverse of advantageous. 


My garden is within less than a half mile of many china and 
carthenware factories, with their great bottle shaped kilns which 
periodically discharge dense clouds of black and sulphur-laden smoke, 
and within a much less distance of several brick ovens, which are just 
as unpleasant, and when I told a South country friend, who was pay- 
ing me a visit, of my intention to grow Roses, he gently but firmly 
told me not to waste my time, and advised me to try my luck with 
potatoes. 


The soil of my garden was stiff, so stiff that in fine weather it 
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was as hard as bricks, while in wet weather it clung to one’s spade 
with the most affectionafe tenacity, but having made up my mind to 
commence with two Rose beds I dug a deep trench round cach, and 
filled them in with old bricks and other rubbish, completing the 
surface with good binding red ash and using as pathways. 


I then carried many loads of road sand that had been washed down 
by the rain, and incorporated it with the soil of the two beds, adding 
manure at the same time. 


It then only remained to obtain and plant the Roses, so I ordered 
two score of trees, sclecting the varieties as recommended by the 
National Rose Society, planted them, and waited with pleasurable 
anticipation for the bumper crop of bloom which I was certain would 
reward my labours during the following Summer, 


The following Summer, however, was a cold one and the only 
change from the bitter Hast wind was an almost equally objectionable 
gale from the West. ‘To make matters worse the leaves of the Rose 
trees appeared to be covered with a coating of slimy dirt, presumably 
caused by the smoky atmosphere. My Roses that year were a failure. 
Disappointed, but not discouraged, I made and planted a third bed 
that Autunin, and by the following Spring the quick and privet 
hedges, which had been planted the year before, had grown sufficiently 
to become some protection against the wind, and this protection was 
increased by planting bushy shrubs, such as laurels, flowering currants 
and specimen privets at intervals. 


Once more I waited confidently for the result of my arduous 
labour. In the meantime I armed inyself with a good syringe, and 
as soon as the young leaves began to form made a practice of spraying 
with soft water slightly diluted with Abol about once a week. I con- 
tinued this practice throughout the Summer, gradually increasing the 
proportion of Abol, with most excellent results, as the foliage and buds 
were kept clean and at the same time the pests were destroyed. The 
only other treatment given to my Roses, with the exception of a good 
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manuring in the Spring, was constant hoeing with a Dutch hoe. 
That year my Roses were a complete success. 


My Rose garden now contains five long narrow beds, so arranged 
that I do not need to walk on the soil, and each containing about 60 
Dwarf plants. They are edged with Violas, which I find most suitable 
for the purpose. Around the beds, at intervals, I have Climbers 
arranged in pillar form. This year I am proposing to encroach on 
my kitchen garden in order to lay out two more beds and I should not 
be surprised if, in due course, the modest potato and bean patch will 
have been swallowed up entirely. 


Now having said a great deal about the atmospheric conditions 
and the laying out of Rose beds I should like to name a few of the 
Roses which do best with me. 


If I were asked to give a selection of 24 Roses suitable for a garden 
in an industrial area I should give the following, and it will be noted 
that several varieties of recent introduction are included :— 


YELLOW. 
Christine. Mrs. Wemyss Quin. 
Mabel Morse. Golden Emblem. 
RED. 
Col. O. Fitzgerald. _ Donald McDonald. 
Hortulanus Budde. K. of K. 
Florence H. Veitch. Lt. Chauré. 
CoprEeR, FLAME CoLour, Etc. 
Los Angeles. Gorgeous. 
Mme. Edouard Herriot. Independence Day. 
Ikmma Wright. 
PINK. 
Molly Bligh. Lady Pirrie. 
Lady Ashtown. Gustave Grunerwald. 


Charles E. Shea. 
CREAM AND FLESH. 


Ophelia. Mélanie Soupert. 
Joseph Hill. Pharisaer. 
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There are many Roses which are well recommended, and, I 
believe, justly so, which will not bloom or grow satisfactorily in my 
garden, but most of those contained in the above list have been tried 
for several years and have been consistently good. 


I am pleased to say that several of my neighbours and friends 
after inspecting the results which I have obtained have commenced 
Rose growing themselves, and, procecding on similar lines, have been 
very successful indeed. 


In conclusion, may I say that while my modest paper might be 
of little value to the experienced Rosarian whose garden is situated 
in the midst of ideal surroundings, it will, I believe, be read with 
interest by a great many would-be Rose growers who, like myself, 
must make the best of inferior soil and impure atmosphere. 


The reproduced photograph will give some idea of my surround- 
ings and will prove that Roses can be grown, and grown reasonably 
well, almost anywhere, provided that they can obtain a reasonable 
share of sunlight, and that the beds receive proper and constant atten- 
tion on the lines which I have indicated. 
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THE CLAY CHALLENGE VASE, value 100 Guineas, for the Best 
New Seedling Rose of the year, other than Climbing. 
Presented by Messrs. Clay & Son, Stratford. 


SOME NEW ROSES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By FRANK MASON, Fielding, New Zealand. 


Our Secretary has asked me to give him some idea of new Roses 
in New Zealand. This is rather a large order, but if he will allow 
me I am quite prepared to give a few notes on some of them. The 
position here is about midway between the extreme north and south 
of the two islands. The soil is poor, but with work Roses will grow 
well, not making too much head growth, but plenty of roots, and being 
exposed to all the winds that blow they are hardy. The rainfall 
for the last twenty years has been on an average a little over thirty- 
five inches. The greatest summer heat is only about ninety degrees 
and the coldest morning goes a Jittle below freezing point, being a 
really temperate climate. The first Rose that comes to mind is 
Hawlmark Crimson; it 1s a really good doer and flowers very freely ; 
a bed of this Rose is a sight to behold, as it blooms nearly the 
whole year round. It has pushed Red Letter Day right out of the 
hunt, while Elizabeth Cullen is not in the same street. Midnight 
Sun is the only Rose that can compare with it in any way, but as this 
Rose is nearly scentless it does not count. 


Victory 1s a Rose that does well here, and gives the best individual 
blooms of any of the reds. I cannot understand writers saving that 
it is not free blooming, as it is much more free than Covent Garden 
with me, and is the bettcr Rose of the two. 


J. G. Glassford is a great grower and the colour is one that 1s 
wanted but unfortunately it holds its flowers on such a weak stem 


that any wind will blow and break them. 
N 
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Courtney Page has not done well so far, and will have to do 
a great deal better in the near future if it is to last. 


Lord Charlemont is a very fine Rose and has done well. 


Captain Kilbee-stuart is not doing well, but it is such a fine colour 
that another trial must be given. 


Mrs. Charles Lamplough is a splendid Rose here, and one that is 
going te last It is principally an Fexhibition Rose, but is useful 
for othcr work as well. 


Rev. F. Page-Roberts is doing well and has been greatly admired. 
It will not be long before some sports of it are on the market. It 
sports very freely and does not scem a properly fixed variety 


Climbing Orleans Rose is one that has come to stay, and the way 
in which it grows and blooms will recommend it to anvone who is in 
search of a really free bloomer. 


Fragrant Bouquet is one of the American Roses that is doing wel! 
this vear, and it has all the good qualities they claim for it. 


Mermaid only reached here this season, but it has come to stay, 
as it is one of the best Roses that we have had for several years. It 
flowers so freely that one wonders how it ever finds time to grow. 
The foliage is also good and seems almost evergreen. 


Betty Hulton has been very disappointing. We were looking 
for another good yellow, but it comes very thin and a cream coloured 
Rose at that. 


Maud Cumming seems to be a very good doer and its blooms have 
been very fine. 


Mabel Turner is also doing well and we expect it to be a really 
good Rose. 
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Mrs. W. C. Itxgan is another American Rose that is doing well. 
The growth is good and it is a continuous bloomer. 


Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren has done very well so far and 
seems quite at home. 


Albertine has grown wonderfully well and is a Rose that will find 
mauy friends with those who like good Climbers. 


Yvonne is another really good Climber that has come to stay. 
Its growth is simply wonderful and it is such a free bloomer. 


Jacotte has not done well so far but is to be given a change of 
Position. 


Climbing Laurent Carle, an Australian Rose, is a splendid doer 
and one that will be in demand when it is better known. 


Admiration has become quite a favourite here as it is such a free 
bloomer and the blooms are all a good shape. Mildew troubles it at 
times, but this has no scares for us now with ‘‘ Kuremil’’ on the 
place. 


Betty Uprichard is a most beautiful decorative Rose. It has won 
everybody’s good opinion and will be grown largely. It is almost 
faultless in growth and freedom of blooming. 


Clinbing Mme. E. Herriot is not a true Climber, but it is an 
improvement on the older Dwarf type, and is much in demand. 


Iivrard Ketten is rather disappointing in the spring, but it is a 
grand autumn bloomer and should be grown for that alone. 


Mabel Morse is the yellow Rose we have been hoping to see 
Even if this Rose did not bloom so freely it would be worth growing 


for its foliage alone. So far it has not shown the cloven hoof. 


Lady Craig has done splendidly. It is certainly a Rose worth 
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growing, both for its beautifully shaped blooms and for its freedom 
of flowering. 


Phoebe is a good Rose but it is more inclined to the Tea section 
than the H.T. It is doing well and is one that will last. 


Sovereign is one of the best Roses for garden decoration that we 
have had for some years. One plant growing in the trial bed this 
year has given over one hundred blooms and it is stillin bloom. The 
shape is not much, but it makes up in freedom for what it lacks in 
shape. 


W. E. Wallace is another good yellow that is doing well. It 
is rather dwarf, but the blooms are large and quite taking when seen 
at its best. 


Gwen Nash, an Australian Rose, is well worth a place where 
showy Climbers are wanted, but it is a bit inclined to mildew. 


Golden Vision is another Australian Climber that is well worth 
growing. It is given as a Maréchal Niei seedling and looks like it. 
It is a great grower and blooms very frecly. The flowers are rather 
smaller than the parent but of the same colour. 


Kitty Kinnimouth is another Australian Rose of good substance 
and growth. The colour is hard to describe, as it is unlike any other 
pink Rose that we have. 


Marjorie Bulkeley has done well here and is a constant bloomer. 
The shape of the flower may not be of the best, but it is a decided 
acquisition to the list of ‘‘ Good Koscs.’* 
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MRS. BARRACLOUGH. 
(H.T.) 


Raised by Messrs. SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, Portadown, North Ireland. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Provincial Show, 1924. 


This is a Rose that promises well both for the garden and 
Exhibition. The colour is a bright warm pink, which docs not fade. 
The foliage is a dark olive green, and the plant shown was free of 
mildew. A vigorous growing sweet-scented variety that will be useful 


both for Exhibition and garden purposes. In commerce. 
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ROSES AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 


(Inscribed to Arthur Wm. Paul, Broxbourne.) 


Ethereal offspring of this marvellous Earth, 
That bless our lives, and grow upon our graves; 
Of His great Art are ye a constant birth, 

Who by such beauty sanctifics and saves. 


For who can know what gracious ministries 

Ye, in your sweet unconsciousness, may bring 

To suffering souls, like glory from the skics, 

When froin the gloom ravs flash, and bright birds sing ? 


Emblems are ye of that celestial Love, 

Which has no greatness it can call its own, 

It does not give to Him who reigns above, 
By shedding light where sorrow has been sown. 


Deeper than Music’s all absorbing sway, 
Is your high influence to charm the mind, 
Ye may be called the creatures of a day, 
Yet deathless is the grace ve leave behind. 


For when ye die, like those our hearts have sought, 
Amid bereavement, to assuage their pain, 

Your gentleness abides with every thought 

That shines in tears, like sunlight through the rain. 


And thus with Him who walked the stormful sea, 
And gave the weary, God’s unchanging peace,. 
We bless your beauty; may its memory be 
The fragrance of our lives, till life shall cease ! 
Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 
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GREENFLY. 


By MARTIN J. HARDING, Church Stretton. 


I had never heard of the value of Keatings’ Insect Powder as a 
remedy for Green Fly until, a short time ago, a friend advised me to 
try it, and I now hand on that advice to any members to whom it may 
be new. 


Put up in boxes, with perforated tops, the powder can be readily 
applied at any desired angle. When held near a shoot and gently 
tapped, it comes in a finer dust than when shaken over the plant. It 
then only remains to say good-bye to the little demons ! 


There are times when a simple remedy lke this obviates the 
extra trouble of using a sprayer, the result being quite as effective 
without any risk, to the tenderest shoot, of the harm which a too strong 
spraying solution would be likely to cause. 


THE NEW ROSES OF 1924. 


Rosarians generally have been looking forward for some time, 
vainly hoping that the weather will be favourable at the critical time 
for raisers of New Roscs to stage their productions. For the past 
three years the fates have not been at all kindly; nevertheless, many 
new varictics have becn staged, evidently not at their best. 


The New Seedling Committee, too, are getting a little more 
exacting, and rightly so, especially as new varicties are being produced 
in such large numbers, some of them being only a very slight improve- 
ment on the oider varictics, many none at all, and only five out of the 
74 new varietics staged during the year received the coveted award; 
amongst them was an Amcrican variety, exhibited at the Spring Show. 


The Spring Show was held at the Horticultural Hall on April 11th, 
when a Gold Medal was awarded to 


America (H.T.), I. G. Hill, Beckwith & Son, 


This Rose was shown from under glass and created quite a 
sensation. The blooms are a charming pink colour, well formed and 
carried on large stiff stems. Swectly scented. The habit of growth 
is vigorous and upright. Under glass it 1s a success, out of doors 
a complete failure—a great pity. 


Clovelly (H.T.), Elisha J. Hicks. See page 132. 


The Summer Show was held at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, on June 27th, when a Gold Medal was awarded to 


Marcia Stanhope (H.'T'.), G. Lilley 


A pure white Rose, very sweetly scented. The blooms, which 
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are perhaps a little thin, are of a good shape, and freely produced on 
strong upright stems. The growth is moderately vigorous and free. 
An ideal bedding and garden Ruse. It has been said that this Rose 
will displace Frau Karl Druschki, but it has a very long way to go yet; 
nevertheless it is a decided acquisition. In commerce. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to 


Superb (H.T.), F. Evans. 


A good shaped Rose, of vigorous habit of growth. The colour 
is a pale pink, shaded blush, when fully opened. The blooms staged 
were remarkable for their cleanness, but to me the varicty was very 
much like ‘f Joan Howarth.’’ 


Cecil (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


A large single flower of a clear yellow colour with pretty golden 
stamens. ‘The habit of growth is vigorous, and the blooms, when 
expanded, very attractive. A Rose after the Irish Elegance type 
that will be useful for bedding and decorative purposes. 


Ethel Chaplin (H.T.), Chaplin Bros. 


Ellen Terry (H.T.), Chaplin Bros. 


These two Roses are almost identical in colour, and of the two I[ 
liked Ellen Terry the better. The colours are soft lemon, one a 
little paler shade than the other. The blooms are well shaped, with 
high pointed centres. Fragrant. Their habit of growth is vigorous 
and upright, the foliage a dark glossy green. Both good Roses, but 
being staged side by side one killed the other. 


Mrs. Beatty (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons. 


A moderate growing Rose. The pale lemon blooms are very 
pretty in the bud shape, but open rather thinly, and the colour inclines 
to fade; nevertheless it wil] make an interesting decorative variety. 
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Mabel Turner (H.T.), Sandy Dickson. 


An enormous high centred bloom, with good stiff petals. The 
colour is a shell pink. Fragrant. The habit of growth is moderately 
vigorous. A Rose that will be uscful for the exhibitor as well as for 
garden purposes. 


The Provincial Show was held at Glasgow on August 6th and 7th. 
The date was perhaps a little late for the Southern and Irish growers. 


A Gold Medal was awarded to 


Phyllis Bide (Climbing polyantha), S. Bide & Sons. 

This is a new addition to the polvanthas, and will probably prove 
to be the forerunner of a new race of Climbing polvanthas. The 
blooms are produced in clusters. Its habit with me is only moderately 
vigorous, attaining the height of 6-ft.. Perpetual flowering. It will 
make a valuable addition to our modcrate growing Pillar Roses. 
Awarded the Cory Cup. In commerce. A coloured illustration of 
this Rose was given in the 1924 Rose Annual. 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to 


Mrs. E. Gallagher (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. 


A Decorative Rose of much merit. Colour dark crimson. The 
blooms are rather thin, but shapely. The habit of growth is fairly 
vigorous, and the plant exhibited free of mildew. <A very useful 
Rose, and one that will appeal to many, if only on account of its 
sweet perfume. 


Margaret McGredy, S. McGredy & Son. 


This is an exceedingly taking Rose of the bi-colour type. The 
blooms are of a good shape, and produced on fine long stiff stems. The 
habit of growth is vigorous, and free of mildew. I have seen this 
Rose in the Raisers’ grounds in perfection, and although only six 
blooms were staged it missed the premier pONOUES by a very slight 
margin A Rose with a great future. 
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Doris Dickson (H.T.), Sandy Dickson. See page 169. 
John Russell (H.T.), Dobbie & Co. See page 164. 

The Autumn Show was held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park on September 11th and 12th, when a Gold Medal was 
awarded to 
Mabel Lynas (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 124. 

Norman Lambert (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 3% 


A Certificate of Merit was awarded to 


Dorothy King (H.T.), J. E. King. 
This is a fine semi-double variety of a rich scarlet lightly shaded 


maroon colour. The golden stamens stand out well, and with the 
large loose petals make the Rose very attractive. It is purely a 
bedding and decorative Rose, lasting well when cut. In commerce. 
Eva Eakins (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 183. 

Lord Lambourne (Pernetiana), S. McGredy & Son. Sce page 116. 
Lady F. Stronge (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son. See page 128. 


Souv. de Rose Berkeley (H.T.), S. McGredv & Son. Sce rage 74. 


THE ROSE ANALYSIS, 1924. 


By THE EDITOR. 


The Rose season of 1924 was perhaps one of the most remarkable 
for several years past. Jn the first place the year was one of the 
wettest on record, and the sunshine below the average. In the early 
part of the year it was imyossible, in many parts of the country, to 
carry out the usual routine of cultivation. The Autumn of 1923 had 
been fine, and thanks to early frosts the wood got well ripened, so that 
from pruning time onwards the plants were able to maintain a steady 
rate of growth. June, the most critical month for Roses, was fine and 
warm, consequently much of the leeway was made up, and if the old- 
fashioned Exhibition blooms were not at their best at the Summer 
Show, the Garden and Decorative varicties made full amends, and we 
probably saw the most remarkable shades of colour ever seen at a 
Rose Show. How the old order changeth. When I first became a 
member of the Society there were no classes in the Schedule for 
Garden or Decorative Roses, and no matter how good a New Seedling 
variety was, unless it was of the Exhibition type it was scrapped. 
The magnificent groups staged at the Shows to-day are sights to 
behold, and what would our Shows be without them ! In the 
Amateur classes the Exhibition blooms in boxes will long remain, 
and rightly so, because the average Amateur only grows a few Roses, 


and it is easier for him to transport and stage his blooms in boxes than 
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in any other way. In the Nurserymen’s section the tendency is to 
discard the big Exhibition blooms for the Garden and Decorative 
varieties. That is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, as, after 
all, visitors want to see the varieties best suited for the average man 
to grow, and that will do well no matter if it rains or shines, and 
those visitors who take down the names of Roses staged in Exhibition 
boxes are liable to be, at times, sadly disappointed. The average 
exhibitor can take care of himself, but we are not all experts, and 
it is now being generally understood that Roses staged in the groups 
and baskets, be they Exhibition or Garden varieties, are far preferable 


to the ‘‘ man in the street ’’ than those staged in the Exhibition boxes. 


When at Glasgow I was particularly desired by Mr. Turner of 
Gourock to remind our Scottish friends in making their selection 
of Roses for Exhibition purposes to give preference to varieties that 
are not over-full, such as Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mélanie 
Soupert and Frau Karl Druschki (Scotland’s best), and to avoid Roses 
like Mrs. Charles Lamplough, Dean Hole, White Maman Cochet, Edel 
and Candeur Lyonnaise, which are impatient to wet, and require hot 


dry weather to open properly. 


EXHIBITION ROSES. 


By the term “‘ Exhibition Rose ’’ it is understood to include those 
Roses that are staged in Exhibition boxes or baskets as specimen 
blooms only. For the present Analysis voting papers were sent to 
13 Nurserymen and 13 Amateurs. The total number of varieties 
selected by the Nurserymen was 128, and by the Amateurs 87. These 


were tabulated, and any Rose that received less than 7 votes deleted. 
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The Nurserymen’s 


are shown separately. 


Table 1. -EXHIBITION ROSES 
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selection, Table 1, and the Amateurs’, Table 2, 


(Nurserymen). 

| 

; 
ae 
3 NAME. iE £ é 
a £2: = 
=U 
co. aes 
I Georze Dickson i 13 t 
I Mrs. Charles 1. amplough fag, of 
3 Fiorence borrester 12 t 
3 | Frau Karl Drusehki | 2 1 
3 Hugh Dickson re TS) 24 
3 J. G. Glasstord 12!) 
3 Mrs. Heurs Morse | 42 r 6 
S Augustus Hartmann rr, 6 
a) Goreous.. ae 11 6 
lo Iedel .. wm. 6 
to H.V. Machin woof 
Te Mrs. H . Darlington mot 
te M[qrs. eee Bawles 10 UF 
14 Mrs. George Marriott Q vy 
15 Captate Ro Witbec Stuart S ott 
th) Dean Hole 2 ee | 
16 Mildred Grant hoff 
1S Modesty F Kk oS 
15 Mrs. koley Hobbs. S 18 
1s Mis. George Norwood S ois 
r§ 4 Mrs John Laing & «18 
14 White Maman Cochet S 13 
23 Caudeur T.vonnaise oy fe a8 
23 Caroli ec Lestout .. et ee 
23: Louise Cretteé bie e He es 
23>: Mine. Jules Gravereaux .. a say es | 
230; Miss Wiailmott ie: 
23° =William Shean 1 71, 27 
1, 27 


Table 2.—EXHIBITION 


(Amateurs). 
NANE. 


Fran Kart Druschki 
George Dickson. 
Mrs. Charles L amplough 
Mrs Polev Hobbs ‘ 
Mrs Henry Morse 
Aurustus Harto.ann 
Dean Hole 

Idel .. ‘ 

Hugh Lieksen 

Mrs. Georg Marriott 
Candeur Lyonratse 
Croreeous 4. 

H. Vo Machin 

J. G@ Gr as-tord 

J ourse Crette 

Mi-deed Crraait : 
White Maman © achet “5 
Gloire de Che dane Guinoisseau 
Florence korrester 

Melatie Soupert 

Miss Wiallrete : 

Mrs. HR Darlington 

Avoca... ; a 

Mabe! frew- .. 

Mime Jules Gravereaux ae 

Mrs. Franklin Dennison... 
Coronation .. 

Modesty : me 

Mrs John I. aing sa 


ROSES 


Number of 
Votes 
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The opinions seem to be fairly uniform regarding the varieties, 
but rather diverse regarding the positions of them . 


Nurserymen. Amateurs. 


Florence Forrester oad see 8 - 18 
J. G. Glassford ... wae gee 3 11 
Mrs. H. R. Darlington ... 10 18 
Mrs. G. Marriott ... 14 6 
Dean Hole aoe ae Loe 6 
Modesty... “es te ae 15 27 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs 15 1 
Mrs. John Laing ... 1s 27 
White Maman Cochet 15 11 
Candeur Lvonnaise 23 11 
Louise Crette 23 11 
Miss Willmott 23 18 


In the Nurserymen’s Table 1 the following Roses have been left 
out, they having received less than seven votes, but they appear in 
the Amateurs’ Table 2 in the following order :— 


Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau... oe a 18 
Mélanie Soupert ... ae a dis ot 18 
Avoca ccc — ae nae ss _ 23 
Mabel Drew st 2s ses ect ies 23 
Mrs. F°. Dennison Sed as ae has 23 
Coronation shes ve on ae he 27 


In the Amateurs’ Table 2 the following varieties have been left 
out, they having received less than eight votes, but they appear in the 
Nurseryinen’s Table 1 in the following order :— 


Mrs. Henry Bowles _... se a oe 10 
Captain Kilbee-Stuart ... Ass sie sand 15 
Mrs. George Norwood ... oe ee ste 15 
Caroline Testout ... oe se me nea 23 


Wilham Shean ... a aaa - Bas 23 
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Tables 1.and 2 have been put together, and any Rose that has 
received Icss than 11 votes deleted. The results are given in Table 38. 


Table 3.—EXHIBITION ROSES. 


1 5 
a Oa Be BE os 
° z & var a> o3 
= }230] 28/88 NAME a3 COLOUR. 
ra S> '-as [908 Qe 
8 cc o = - 
a. Ow | -E les | = 
roOo|;7< z = 
I 26 13 13 George Dickean: H.T. 19t2)) Deep aad crimson, heavily 
veine 
I 26 ry 13 | Mrs. Charles Lamplough, H.T. | 1920 | Lemon chrome 
3 25 13 12 Frau Karl Druschki, H P. .| tyoo , Pure white 
3 25 13 12 , Mrs. Henry Morse, H.T. lyig | silvery rose pink 
5 24 12 12 | Hugh Dickson, H.P... 1gu4 | Crimson, shaded scarlet 
6 23 12 wr! Augustus Hartmann, H.T. 1914 | Brilliant metallic red 
6 23 1 12 1 J.G. Glassford H.1. : iy2¢ Scarlet crimson 
8 22 10 12, F orence HOTEeetsh H T. 1ygi4 Pure white 
8 22 12 10 | Edel. H. on Ne : lyty | White 
8 22 it tr) Gorgeous, HLT. gis ; Orange yellow, flushed copper 
is at it to | H.V. Machin, H. 1. tyi4 | Scarlet crimson 
Vt 2 13 8 Mrs. Foley Hobbs, T. ryto— Ivory white 
1 2I 12 9. . Mrs. George Marriott, H.T. tyis) Cream, suffused pink 
14 2 12 8 Dean Hole Hut... toy) Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded 
14 20 ro 10 Mrs. H.R. Darlington, H.T. 1y20 ) Lemon white 
16 19 u 8 Mildred Grant, HT. be iyot | Ivory white, tinted peach 
16 19 rt 8 | White Maman Cochet T. isy7 | White, tinged lemon 
18 18 I 7 | Candeur Lyonnaise, H.-P. tyt3 Pure white, base of petals sulphur 
18 18 na 7 Louise Crette, HEP. ..) gg) Pure white 
a 17 a) 7 | Mauss Wilmott. HOT. i | 1416, Sot creamy white 
20 i? > to) | Mrs Henry Rowle., HT. -.1 tgzi ; Glowing rose 
22 16 9 7 , Mme Jules Gravereaux, I. forges Flesh, shaded vellow 
22 16 8 R  Modests, HAT. Ll oy Peary white, shaded rose 
22 ro 8 | 8 Mrs John Laing, HPL, .osse) Rosy pink 
25 15 9 6 Mrs. Franslin Dennison, Ho. rots Porcelain white, veined primrose 
25 1S 10 | 5 Melanie Soupert, H.T. rgo5 Pale sunset vellow, suffused 
amethyst 
27 14 7 7 Caroline Testout, HOT... | taco) Bright warm pink 
27 14 io | 4 Gloire de Chedane-Guinoisseau,! tgot Crimson 
| HP. 
zy | 44 6 | 8 1 Mrs. George Norwood, H.1T. toiy Bright rich pink 
1 | 18 9 y | Avoca, HLT. me tuom Rich crimson 
ay | 3 - 1 6 9 Glidys Helland, H.T. tye Ruff vellow and apricot 
FD 13 7, 6 | Lady Ashtown, HT. ge, Pure d ep prok 
30 13 9 5 4 | Mabel Diew HAT, P - tor Creamy yellow 
44 1? 4 S | Captain A. Kilbee- Siaatt, Hod.) tg22)) Brilliant scarlet crimson 
4 2 Pe s | J.B Clark, HET... ; 19°68 Searlet-crimson, shaded plum 
34 12 eh B William Shean, HLT. tacos Creamy pink 
7 VW | | 3 Coronation, HP... 1973) Pale rose pink 
ir | a ae Mahel Morse, ELT. 22 Rich golden yellow 


In comparing the results in Table 3 with those given in last vear’s 
Annual, we find that George Dickson still retains its position at the 
head of the Table, this vear being bracketed with that fine variety 
Mrs. Charles Lamplough. Frau Karl Druschki and Mrs. Henry 
Morse have risen from No. 5 to No. 8, Florence Forrester from No. 10 
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to No. 8, Edel from No. 16 to No. 8, Dean Hole from No. 16 to No. 
14, J. G. Glassford (a disappointing grower) from No. 16 to No. 6, 
Candeur Lyonnaise from No. 20.to No. 18, Miss Willmott (a good all 
round Rose) from No. 26 to No. 20, Modesty from No. 29 to No. 22, 
Caroline Testout from No. 87 to No. 27. On the other hand 
Augustus Hartmann and Mrs. Folev Hobbs have fallen from their 
high positions at No. 2 to No. 6 and No. 11 respectively, Gorgeous 
from No. 5 to No. 8, H. V. Machin from No. 9 to No. 11, Mrs. H.R. 
Darlington from No. 10 to No. 14, Mildred Grant and White Maman 
Cochet from No. 13 to No. 16, Mrs. John Laing from No. 18 to No. 
22, Mélanie Soupert from No. 20 to No. 25, Gloire de Chédane- 
Guinoisseau from No. 20 to No. 27, Avoca and Mabel Drew from No. 
20 to No. 30, Coronation from No. 29 to No. 37. 


THE NEWER ROSES. 


By this it is meant varictics that are five or fewer years old. Of 
those sent out in 1919 Mrs. Henry Morse, silvery rose pink, remains 
practically in its last year’s position. Edel, pure white, has risen 
from No. 16 to No. 8. Of the varictics sent out in 1920, Mrs. 
Charles Lamplough, lemon chrome, has risen to its former position 
again at No. 1, while Mrs. H. R. Darlington, lemon white, has 
fallen from No. 10 to No. 14. Of those sent out in 1921, J. G. 
Glassford, scarlet crimson, which quickly blues, has risen from No. 16 
to No. 6, while Mrs. Henry Bowles, glowing rose, a first rate varicty, 
makes her appearatice at No. 20. Of the varietics sent out in 1922, 
Captain Kilbee-Stuart, brilliant scarlet-crimson, makes its appearance 
at No. 34, while Mabel Morse, rich golden yellow, a perfect Rose, 
appears at No. 87. No variety that was sent out in 1923 appears in 
the Table. With the exception of scven varictics, all Roses mentioned 
in the Table are British raised. 
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ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


By this term it is meant to include all varieties, whether exhibi- 
tion, garden, decorative, climbing, rambling or polyantha Roses. The 
Tables are again sub-divided into two sections, the voters resident on 
the North side of an imaginary line drawn across the map from 
Lowestoft to Bristol being shown in the North Tables 4 and 5, and 
those voters resident on the South side of the same line are included in 
the South Tables 6 and 7. The Tables are very interesting, and go 
to show how diverse the opinions of the Northern Nurserymen’s Table 
4 and the Amateurs’ Table 5 are. 


Nurserymen. Amateurs. 


Iimma Wright... = a 1 13 
Golden Emblem ... us as 1 13 
Betty Uprichard oe he 12 1 
Isobel ae fe bes he 12 l 
Ophelia... sae ae bas 12 1 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin - oe 18 1 
Gorgeous... oe ake Me 18 13 
Hugh Dickson... ous Sue 18 13 


In the Amateurs’ Table 5 the following Roses have been left out, 
but they appear in the Nurserymen’s Table in the following order :— 


Christine, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Mme. Edouard Herriot at 
No. 1, Etoile de Hollande and Mrs. Herbert Stevens at No. 12, Lieut. 
Chauré, Independence Day, The Queen Alexandra Rose and W. F. 
Dreer at No. 18. 


In the Nurserynien’s Table 4 the following Roses have been 
left out, but they appear in the Amateurs’ Table as follows: Mélanie 
Soupert at No. 1, Caroline Testout, Frau Karl Druschki and Red Letter 
Day at No. 138. 


The Southern Tables 6 and 7 are more in agrecment, and the final 
results are given in Table 8. 


5 
re 
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ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. - 
Table 4.—(Nurserymen, North). Table 5.—(Amateurs, North). 


8 . sil s o8 
=: NAME. 65 = NAME. of} 
a Z> li ° Z> 
1, Christine .. + i = we Sg I Betty Uprichard .. 5 
1 Emma Wright... ss a2 3 6 I Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald 5 
1, General McArthur és ea «ol AS I General McArthur 5 
1. Golden Emblem .. ‘s _ a I K. of K, ; 5 
1, K.of K. ‘6 re 7 i re 1 Isobel.. 4 5 
I Lady Pirrie.. 6 I Lady Pirrie Ze 5 
oF Los Angeles Te: 6 I Los Angeles 5 
1 | Mme. Abel Chatenay 6 1 | Mme. Butterfly 5 
1 Mme. Butterfly : ee geht 3G 1 | Melanie Soupert .. af ri ot 
1| Mme. Edouard Herriot .. a i <a 1 | Mrs. Henry Morse 4 ee ial § 
1, Mrs. Henry Morse £3 6 I Mrs. Wemyss Quin ae 
12 Betty Uprichard 5 I Ophelia , + Ys 
12 Etoile de Hollande 5 13 | Caroline Testout .. 4 
12 | Isobel... 5 13 | Emma Wright... 4 
T2 | Margaret Dickson Hamill 5 13. | Frau Karl Druschki 4 
12. Mrs. Herbert Stevens 5 13 Golden Emblem : ‘is sah a 
12! Ophelia J 5 13 Gorgeous... - ee +s ail 
18 Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald 4 13 Hugh Dickson : | 4 
18: Gorgeous .. ‘ 4 | 13 Margaret Dickson Hamill 4 
18) Hugh Dickson 4 13 Red Letter Day ; ok 
18 Independence Day 4 | 
18; Lieut. Chauré 4 | 
18; Mrs. Wemyss Quin ‘ - 
18 The Queen Alexandra Rose 4 | ; 
18 W. F. Dreer_ . 4 | | 


Table 6. —(Nurserymen, South). Table 7. —(Amateurs, South). 


8 S¥ | 6 
= NAME. 66 NAME, c= 
6 Ae Zo 
x | | > 
I | General McArthur.. 

1 | Christine , : Isobel... ais 

1 | General McArthur K. of K. - 

I hiker Emblem Lady Pirrie.. 

1 | K.of K , Los Angeles ) 

1 | Los Angeles.. Mrs. Henry Morse. 

7 | Covent Garden Ophelia : 

7 | Lady Hillingdon Betty Uprichard 

7 | Lady Pirrie .. Emma Wright 

> | Mme. Abel Chatenay Golden Emblem 

7 | Mme. Edouard Herriot Hugh Dickson 

7 | Ophelia is Lady Hillingdon i 

7 | Mrs. Wemyss Quin Mme. Edouard Herriot . 

7 LM Queen Alexandra Rose Mrs. Herbert Stevens 

7 . F. Dreer ar ‘| 1§ Caroline Testout .. 


15 Christine ‘ 
Margaret Dickson Hamill 


MAUNMAAMAUWAAAANNYINNIVNN BDOmawan 


Betty Uprichard #4 xi 
| 


ahe He SeUWUYUNNAUUDADHADAGDADAOVNYNNNNNNNY ef 


| 
* 
16 sate Testout .. 


16 | Emma Wright 15 
16 | Gorgeous. ‘15 Melanie Soupert .. 

16 | Mabel Morse 1g Frau Karl Druschki 
16 | Mrs. Henry Morse 19 Irish Elegance. 2 ak sail 
16 | Red Letter Day . ; 19 ~=6©Lady Inchiquin.. ae ‘is | 
22 | Frau Karl Druschki | 19 Mabel Morse : i he - 
22 | Hugh Dickson | 19 Mme. Abel Chatenay 
22 | Lady Inchiquin | 19 Mme. Butterfly 

22 | Mme. Butterfly 49 Mrs. Wemyss Quin in oie 
22 | Mme. Léon Pain .. | 19 =©©Red Letter Day... ee 4 ah 
22 | Mrs. Henry Bowles 

22 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
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Table 8. _ROSES FOR GENERAL GARDEN CULTIVATION. 


e 


aa 5 
Gg eee [os | 
c >» wm; wm) 
ro) Ze, 3; on ’ > ' ws . 
21o3el ue! 23 NAME. (<5 COLOUR. 
Ppa em. vx 2 2 . nA 2 
ZS lor lse | oo — 
-¥ Fo wt! z | ‘= 
1 | 26 13 13 | General McArthur, H.T. sich | 1905 | Bright scarlet crimson 
I | 26 13 13 K.of K.. HY. e - .. © 1917] Brilliant scarlet crimson 
1 26 13 13 Los Angeles, H.T... ae .. yi} Salmon rose, shaded apricot 
4 25 13 12) Lady Pirric, HoT... ~ .. gto} Delicate coppery crimson 
5 | 24 12 12.) Betty Uprichard, H.T. . . | falar | Orange pink 
§ , 2% fe 130 Goiden Embiem, Pernetiana .. 9 1916 | Golden yellow 
5 , 244 13 ul Mrs. Henry Morse, H.T. _I9tg | Silvery rose pink 
5 24 13 i: Ophelia, HLT. : ..  Igt2 | Salmon flesh 
g 23 zt 12 ' Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
Pernetiana es Ss .. 1913 | Vivid terra-cotta, passing to 
strawberry rose 
10 22 1 11 Emma Wright. H.T. i .. 917 | Pure orange 
a] 21 13 8 Isobel, Pernetiana ee .. ty16 Orange scarlet 
12 20 7 13 Christine, Pernetiana ., ..  IgiSs Deep golden vellow 
12 20 8 20 Mme. Abel Chatenay, HT... 0 rSag | Pale salmon pink, deeper certre 
12 20 10 to = Mme. Butterfly, HoT... .  f920, Pink, shaded apricot 
12,1 20 ro 10 | Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Pernetiana wry | Canary yellow 
16 | 19 | It 8 | Hugh Dickson, H.P. 1g04 | Crimson, shaded scarlet 
1? 18 10 8 | Margaret Dickson Hamill, H. T. 1915 | Pale straw 
18 17 10 7 | Caroline Testout, H.T. .. isgo] Bright warm pink 
18 17 8 9 Gorgeous, H.T... 21 .. 1015 | Orange yellow, flushed copper 
18 | 17 9 8 . Lady Hillingdon, T. - ..  39t0 | See golden yellow, shaded 
awn 
28 | 17 8 9 Mrs. Herbert Stevens, T . Tqro | White 
22 16 9 7 «| Red Letter Dav, H.T. .. ..) 6olytg | Glowing scarlet crimson 
22 16 6 1 = The Queen Alexandra Rose, 
| _ Pernetiana ar ee .. 1917; Vermilion, reverse of petals old 
{ old 
22 16 6 ro | W. F. Dreer. H-T. as 1920 | Golden vellow. shaded peach 
25 15 i 4 | Mélanie Soupert, H.T. .. .. go5 | Pale sunset yellow, suffused 
amethyst 
26 14 y § Frau Karl Druschki. H.P. .. goo ; Pure white 
27, | 13 | 6 7 Colonel QO. Fitzgerald, H.T. 2... tot7 1 Blood-red velvety crimson 
27 | 13, | 6 7  f.ady Inchiquin, H.T. .. .. = tg2t | Rose pink, suttused orange 
27 1§ 6 ri Mabel Morse. H.T. —.. .. Ty22 : Rich golden yellow 


ROSES SUITABLE FOR EXHIBITION AND GARDEN 
PURPOSES. 


By this term it is meant those varieties that are best suited for 
staging in the Exhibition box as specimen blooms if so desired, but, 
unlike many so-called Hxhibition Roses, they are equally valuable 
for gencral garden purposes. 


The Nurserymen’s Table 9, and the Amateurs’ Table 10, are 


first shown eee 


Position | 


OOWwWU~UA Ww om 


Position. 
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EXHIBITION AND GARDEN ROSES. 


Table 9.— 


NAME. 


Gorgeous 

Mrs. Henry Morse 
Golden Emblem 

Hugh Dickson .. 
Frau Karl Druschki 
Los Angeles ‘ 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
Margaret Dickson Hamill 
Mélanie Soupert .. 
Augustus Hartmann 
Gladys Holland 

Mabel Morse 

Miss Willmott 

Mrs. C. Lamplough 
Caroline Testout .. 
Lady Ashtown 

Mrs. George Shawyer 
Mrs. John Laing . 
Souvenir de G. Pernet . 


(Nurserymen). 


UAACRALA AAAA ANN 


& 
2 
7) 

re) 
a. 


iv le «Be Be He Bost ma 


Table 10.—(Amateurs). 
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oS 

NAME. Sof 

Z> 

Frau Karl Druschki 13 
Hugh Dickson 13 
Mrs. Henry Morse 13 
Avoca 12 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 12 
Golden Emblem .. I 
Mélanie Soupert be 
Augustus Hartmann 10 
Caroline Testout .. 10 
Gorgeous .. 10 
Los Angeles 10 
Miss Willmott 9 
Mabel Morse , 8 
Mrs. George Marriott 8 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts 8 
Lady Ashtown . 7 
Mrs. John Laing .. 7 
Admiration a 6 
Gladys Holland 6 
Lyon Rose .. 6 
Margaret _ Dickson Hamill. 6 


The final results are given in Table 11. 


Table 11.—EXHIBITION AND. GARDEN ROSES. 


i= 
On nF 2» 
Zi 8 As 4 OG 
=29' $2,938 
oa (SE) SE 
tO W«g a 
26 13 13 
24 13 Ir 
23 13 Ia 
23 10 13 
22 | 1! 
22 12 10 
20 10 10 
18 tr 7 
18 8 10 | 
16 10 6 | 
15 12 3 
15 10 5 
15 9 6 
14 8 6 
13 6 7 
12 6 6 
12 7 5 
12 7 5 
II 8 3 
10 6 4 
9 6 3 
9 3 6 
9 4 5 


Mrs George Shawyer, H.T 


NAME. 


Mrs. pienity Morse. H. T. 


Hugh Dickson, H.P. 
Frau Karl Druschki, H. P. 
Gorgeous, H.T.... 
Golden Emblem, Pernetiana 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, H.1T. 
Los Angeles, H.T. oe 
Mélanie Soupert, H.T. . 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts. H. T. 
Augustus Hartmann, H.T. 
Avoca, H.T. 

Caroline Testout, H. T. 

Miss Willmott, H.T. 

Mabel Morse, H. YT. 


Margaret Dickson Hamill, H. ae 


Gladys Holland, H.T. 
Lady Ashtown, H.T. 

Mrs. lohn Laing, H.P. .. 
Mrs. George Marriott, H.T. 
Admiration, H.T. 


Lyon Rose, Pernetiana . 
Mrs. C. Lamplough, H.T. 


r 


Date of 
‘Introduction 


1919 Silvery rose pink 


— OS ee 


COLOUR. 


1904 | Crimson, shaded scarlet 
1goo | Pure white 

| 195 | Orange yellow, flushed copper 
1916 | Golden yellow 
tg21 | Glowing rose 
1916 | Salmon rose, shaded apricot 
1905 , Sunset yellow, suffused amethyst 
192! | Orange gold to satiron yellow 
1914} Brilliant metallic red 
1g07 , Rich crimson 
1900 Bright warm pink 
1916 ' Soft creamy white 
1922 , Rich golden yellow 

| 1915 | Pale straw 

| 1916 Buff yellow and apricot 

| 1904 | Pure deep pink 

, 1887 | Rosy pink 

‘1917 | Cream, suffused pink 

| 1y22 | Soft cream, washed & shaded 

vermilion 

1997 | Salmon rose, suffused yellow 
1920 | Lemon chrome 
trgtt ' Pale rose 
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It will be noted that there are two new varieties, Mabel Morse, 
golden yellow, and Admiration, soft cream, shaded vermilion, appear- 
ing in this year’s Table. They are both exccllent varieties, and may 
be relied upon to give good results under ordinary cultivation. 


ROSES FOR GROWING AS STANDARDS. 


The Rugosa stock for Standard Roses now seems fair to rival 
the common Dog Briar in popularity. As far as my experience of 
it goes it certainly does produce much finer heads than the ordinary 
Briar and equally large blooms. The only point I am undecided 
about is the depth of colour in the blooms; here I think the Briar 
scores. They are inclined to sucker more than the Briar, but anv 
difficulty in that direction may easily be guarded against with a little 
care. The Nurseryinen’s selections are given in Table 12 and the 
Amateurs’ in Table 13. 


ROSES FOR STANDARDS. 


Table 12.—(Nurserymen). Table 13. eee 
8 og 8 6 2 
= NAME. ool Fe NAME. 33 
a ay | a. Ze 
' : : 
1 | Mme. Edouard Herriot .. .. F3 boy Frau Karl Druschki es dg wast A 
I Mrs. Henry Morse , 13 | 2 General McActhur ee fs eli 
3 | Golden Emblem ‘rz! 2 Lady Pirrie | 12 
5 Opies re | 12 | 2 Mrs. Henry Morse. 12 
5 ee Dickson. ee a ied OTE Eg Hugh Dickson boar 
5 Hillirgdon .. ee i see TE A -& Los Angeles oe It 
5 need Pirrie.. ss “ ; ae: oad | ee Ophelia ae i 
$ Caroline Testout .. whe ; .. 10 S Caroline Testout . In 
8 | Frau Karl Druschki ns oe ve 10 | & Lady Hillingdon .. = - .-} 10 
8 | General McArthur ‘ Wh .t FO 7 8 Mme. Edouard Herriot .. “4 .-| 10 
8 Los Angeles oa Pe es 2. TO 8 Mrs. Foley Hobbs ws ..f 10 
Si Mme. Abel Chatenay  .. es .. 10 12 Golden Kmblem .. 9 
13 | K.of K . | B |, 12 Mrs. Herbert Stevens y 
14 | Margaret Dickson Hamill a - FY thoy K.ofhk. 2 8 
Ty Mme. Butterfly ae = oh “ps, ES Margaret Dic ‘kson Hamill 7 
14 Red Letter Day .. ae oe were 1% | 15 Mme. Abel Chatenay . 
14) W.F. Dreer ns a see ae ek! aS Mrs. John Laing .. r 
18 Betty Uprichard .. : 6 '| 18 Augustus Hartman 6 
18 | The Queen Alexandra Rose gape AS. aE George Dickson 6 
18 | Covent Garden | 6 1 18 Mme. Butterfly f 
| (} as | Red Letter Day 6 
| 
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The final results are given in Table 14. 


Table 14.—ROSES FOR STANDARDS. 


| 


| E te 
; vi e ‘S| 
On| ae |] 2. c 
c..- S > 
oS Gls NAME, Se COLOUR. 
= "eS on | UF v8 
5 cL | So& | os ao 
aa mole< |PFAZ4 ae 
I 25 | 12 13. | Mrs. Henry Morse, ae ba 1919 | Silvery rose pink 
2; 23 ! 43 10 | Frau Karl Druschki, | 1900 | Pure white 
2 | 23 , 12 it Lady Pirrie, H.T. ..| 1910 | Delicate coppery salmon 
2 23 10 13 Mme. Edouard Herriot, | 
Pernetiana ++) 1913 Vivid terra cotta, passing to 
strawberry rose 
2! 23 tt 12. | Ophelia, H.T. eal 1912 | Salmon flesh 
6 22 | 12 1o ' General McArthur. H. 1 . | 1905 | Bright scarlet crimson 
6 22 Ir 1 Hugh Dickson, H.P. .., Igog | Crimson, shaded scarlet 
8 21 9 12 | Golden Emblem, Pernetiana ..) ryg16 , Golden vellow 
8 21 Io 1I Lady Hillingdon, T. ee ee| IQto | pen golden yellow, shaded 
4 awn 
8 21 WJ 10 Los Angeles, H.T. on ..' 1916 | Salmon rose, shaded apricot 
i 20 10 10 | Caroline Testout, H.T. .. ..' F890, Bright warm pink 
12 17 7 10 | Mme. Abel Chatenay, H.T. .| 1895 | Pale salmon pink, deeper centre 
13 16 8 8 ' K.of K., HT... 1at7 | Brilliant scarlet crimson 
Ij 14, 9 7 Margaret Dickson Hamill, H.T. | 1g1§ | Pale straw 
15 13 6 7 Mme. Butterfly, H.T. .! 1920 | Pink, shaded apricot 
15 13 | 10 3 Mrs. aoe Hobbs, ‘I | Igto Hae) whit 
1§ ' 13 9 4 Mrs. Herbert sae. T. ..| 1910 | White 
5! 13° 6 7 Red Letter Day, H.T. .. ..: 1914 | Glowing scarlet crimson 
tg | yo | 3 7 | WF. Dreer, H.T. ; ..' 1920 | Golden vellow, shaded peach 
20 | 9 7 2 Mrs. John Laing, H. P.. oe 1587 | Kosy pink 


The varieties mentioned, with the exception perhaps of The 
Queen Alexandra Rose and W. F. Dreer, are hardy and vigorous 
growers. 


CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


In the following ‘lables it will be noted that, with the exception 
of Climbing Ophelia (1920), none of the newer varieties subsequent to 
1917 are included. I think the reason for that 1s, the Climbing and 
Rambling Roses have not sufficiently recovered from the ravages of 
the 1923 greenfly attack. With me many are still suffering from 
that visitation, and while some were replaced last Autumn, it is nearly 
certain the remainder will have to be next. The Tables 15 and 16 
are first given separately, and the final results in Table 17. 


I 
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CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


Table 15. ~-(Nurserymen). 


8 Sa 8 
— NAME. 6s = 
a ad 
2 el § 
1 | Asnerican Pillar .. $4 we Ge 
1 | Emily Gray.. aie nen ee | 
1 | Paul's Scarlet Climber .. ee “43 2 
4 | Albéric Barbier : seo BZ | 2 
5 | Excelsa ae , a 2 
5 | Léontine Gervais . ae | 2 
5 | Paul’s Lemon Pillar oo OUI | 7 
8 | Tausendschin <s 5 10 8 
9 | Blush Rambler... 9 38 
9g | Climbing Lady Hillingdon 9 !' 8 
g | Climbing oehe ts 9 8 
g | Hiawatha ‘ 9 | 12 
9 | Mermaid ) 13 
1, | Climbing Mme. Abel Chatenay. Sa, 13 
14 | Dorothy Perkins .. 8 13 
14 | Francois Juranville 8 16 
14 | Minnehaha . ee x | 10 
14 | Sanders’ White .. 8 16 
1g | Climbing Caroline T estout ; 6 | 
19 | Climbing Mme. Edouard Herriot 6 
19] Lady Gay .. ee ee 6 | 
19 | Lady Godiva ¥ 6 
1g ; Romeo ee 6 
— - 
ll ne £ 
TOM AL LE! 
gis gas NAME. 
BigP iga ee. 
OES 
o ns: ><'>7| 
I ! 24 | 12/12] Albéric Barbier, wich. ramb. 
124 | 21 ' 13 | American Pillar, wich. ramb. 
1 2), 351 | 13 | Emily Gray, H. wich 
to) 2g) an} 33 Paul's Scarlet Climber, hybrid wich. .. 
§ 2z2{| 11] 11 | Excelsa, wich. ramb. - : 
6 20/11 | g | Hiawatha, wich. ramb. 
6 20! g| at | Léontine Gervais, wich. ramb. 
6,20] 9] 11 ; Paul's Lemon Pillar, H.N, 
9,19;10; 9j| Blush Rambler, mult. scan. 
to} 18, og] 9| Mermaid, H. Bracteata .. 
11) 17 g! 8} Dorothy Perkins, wich. ramb. 
12,16| 7); 9! Climbing Lady Hillingdon, 1 
13 15| 7! 8 | Climbing Mme. Abel ree H.T. 
13 15 | 6{ 9g | Climbing Ophelia, H.I. ; 
23. 15 | § | 10 | Tausendschén, mult. ramb. 
16°14} 8| 6 | Lady Godiva, wich. ramb. 
17 132; 6} 6j| Climbing Caroline Testout, H. oe 
17 12| 6! 6 Lady Gay, wich. ramb. 
17, 12' 9 {| § | Lady Waterlow, H.T... 
17:12] 4] 8 | Sanders’ White, wich. ramb. 
21 {a1 ] 3; 31 Minnehaha, wich. ramb... 


disappeared from the above Table. 


Table 16.—(Amateurs). 


w=. 

On 

NAME. 6s 

Z> 

Albéric Barbier 12 
American Pillar It 
Emily Gray il 
Excelsa oe. ie af .o! a8 
Hiawatha .. es bs ae & | 
Paul's Scarlet Climber 11 
Blush Rambler... . 10 
Dorothy Perkins .. 9 
L.éontine Gervais .. .| 9 
Mermaid : fe oy eof 9 
Paul's Lemon Pillar... «. ss) 9 
Lady Godiva : ..| 8 
Climbing Lady Hillingdon : See 
Climbing Mme. Abel Chatenay eZ 
Lady Waterlow 7 
Climbing Caroline Testout 6 
Climbing Ophelia .. ad 6 
Lady Gay ee oa 6 


Table 17.—CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES. 


| Date of © 
Introduction. 


= — SS = 


COLOUR 


Yellow buds, changing to creamy 
white 

Clear rose. pink centre 

Golden yeilow 

Scarlet 

Bright rosy crimson 

Rich crimson, with white eye 

Salmon rose, tinted yellow 

Sulphur yellow 

Blush rose 

Pale sulphur yellow 

Rose pink 

Bright golden yellow 

Pale salmon rose, deeper centre 

Salmon flesh 

Rose pink 

Pale blush, deeper centre 

Bright warm pink 

Rose pink 

Pale salmon blush,edged carmine 

Pure white 

Deep pink 


It will be seen that that fine old Rose Mme. Alfred Carriére has 


There is surely something wrong 
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there. With me it is one of the very first Roses to bloom, and con- 
tinues so right up to the beginning of December. ‘The charming 
pure white blooms make a lovely contrast to its pale green foliage and 
wood, while it is practically evergreen. It must be added as an extra. 


THE DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


These lovely littlke miniature Roses are making great headway, 
and many visitors to the Spring Show were charmed with the exhibit 
of pot specimens staged by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton. They are 
useful in many ways, but principally for bedding and pot purposes. 
These Roses may be grown under glass with other plants, and will give 
excellent results. 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 


Table 18.—(Nurserymen). Table 19. — (Amateurs). 
§ 5 
e) NAME. ‘og || = NAME ‘os 
3 Soi} 6 99 
An Z> As Z> 
{ 
1 Coral Cluster .. 2 «www se 1 | Ellen Poulsen .. f 12 
2 Orleans Rose... 4 8 .-]| 12 t | Mrs. W. H. Cutbush wat 32 
3 Eblouissant a Jol r Orleans Rose... | 12 
3 Mrs. W.H. Cutbush ak : re I Perle d'Or -| 12 
5 Edith Cavell - 10 5 Coral Cluster ee | 
5 Ellen Poulsen ae a --| 10 5 Edith Cavell eee & 
5 Yvonne Rabier .. ee & ..-| 10 7 Eblouissant <3 ..| to 
3 Katharine Zeimet 7 7 Keri -| 10 
9 essie ie : 6 9 atharine Zeimet ..1 9 
9 erle d'Or : 6 9 Yvonne Rabier .. 9 
I Cecile Brunner .. 5 t Cecile Brunner .. ..) 8 
| 


~- 


en rn a 


Table 20.—DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. — 


gil 45 S| 

hd | Sel >f | mF van 
9 (42123 25 NAME. cre COLOUR. 
; as ens | oe vo | 

C) oE] os as 

& | RS >< | >Zz Az | 

if | 24 | 11 13 | Coral Cluster aie so .. 1920; Pale coral pink 

Pf | 24 12 12 | Orleans Rose ak .. 1909 | Vivid rosy crimson 

3 23 | 12 tr | Mrs. W. H. Cutbush .. 1906 | Bright deep pink 

4 | 22) 2 10 | Ellen Poulsen’... 7 ... 1912 | Bright cherry rose 

§ | 21, 10 | Edith Cavell be Pe «» IQ17 a a t cherry crimson, with 

| ite eve 

5 21 to eo Eblouissant Sc oa .. 1918 } Rich scarlet crimson 

7 19 | 9 10 | Yvonne Rabier.. “A .. 1910 |} White 

8 18 | 12 6 | Perled’Or .. : oe .. 1896 | Nankeen yellow 

9 16 | 10 6 heen ' a .. 1909 ; Bright crimson scarlet 

9 16 | 9 7 atharine Zeimet.. ie .. tgor | Pure white 
II} 13 8 § | Cecile Brunner... i ... 1880 | Blush white, shaded pale rose 
Wo} 13: @g 4 | Rodhat e .. wes se .. 1912; Rosy crimson 
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SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER ROSES. 


The following Tables are for varieties of recent introduction, those 
that have onlv been in commerce since May, 1919. It will be seen that 
the voters reside in different parts of the United Kingdom, and have 
all had considerable experience and opportunity in growing the newer 
varieties. 


Each voter was requested to place the varictics named on the 
Audit Paper in what he considered their correct order of merit as 
Exhibition Roses, and to treat the Decorative and Climbing Roses in 
the same manner. 


Table 21._SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER 
H.T.’s AND T.’s. 


! ‘ c 

; ei e 

c gs ‘ co a | Pe Late 
£s NAME, os. yee he 
as ‘a: oa ho i 
nd | ~~” ; Se ~~ & 
Og Ou, ss O32 
Qs | Foy at af. 
I Mrs. “Charles Lamplough (1920), H.T {| 569 | 203 | 276 

2 Mrs. Henry Morse (1919), H.T. - | 5t§ } 260 255 
3 ae Henry Bowles (1921), H.T. | 400 4 230 236 

4 a . Glasstord (1921), H.T. ae crs 243 194 
4 {abel Morse (1022), WT. ; 437 233 204 
6 Captain Kilbee-Stuart (1922). HT. . $02 202, | 2a 
7 Rev. F. Page-Roberts (1g21). H.T. . 387 4 tsk 209 

8 Bessie Chaplin (1g2i), H.V... ; 381 202 ry 

9 Kdel (1y19), H.T. . 352 SQ 163 
10 Mrs. H.R. Darlington (1920). HT. 345 200 145 
i Admiration (1g22), H.T. : 337 202 135 
12 Earl Haig (rg2r), H.T. wi Nae | 143 Ths 
13 Marjorie Bulkeley (1921). HLT. .. 0 O3tg 173 141 
T4 Lord Charlemont (1922). H.T. su. “RS | rgX 0) 135 
15 Mis. E.. J. Hudson (1g2t), HH. T. ; 245 147° 9S 
16 Marcia Stanhove (1922), H.T. oo) 2434 96). 4G 
17 Columbia (1921), H.T. .. re : 241 | 134 te? 
18 Martha Drew (1921), H.T. .. 239 117 | 132 
19 Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks (tgtq), H. T. 237 | 115 122 
20 Cant. F. S. Harvey-Cant (1923), H. oe 2360 gf 140 
at Muriel Wilson (1922). T. ea ziX | oats Taya) 
22 Captain F. Bald (tg2r), H.T. .. we. OF po ae 85 


23 Victor Teschendorff (1920), H.-P...) 156 | 94 | 2 


ee a pee 


af 
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Table 22._SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER 
DECORATIVE ROSES. 


Dwarf Varieties. Climbing Varieties. 
aie im Pere ae Ree a ae ee yg ng ee, j 
cs HES = 
‘3s NAME: Oats Ss. NAME. o 
‘ac ° ae oer om 
ra) Oo ,s _. Lome) 
I Betty Uprichard (1g21), HT... ee 2g 1 Climbing Ophelia (1920), H.T. 1. 20 
2 Mabel Morse (1922), H.T. ox ares | z Chmbing Mme. Edouard Herriot 
3 | Lady Inchiquin (1tg21), H.T. .. i (1921), Pernetiana eho ER 
3 | W.F. Dreer (1920), H.T. . 2 Yvonne (1921), H. wich.. : Pr 17 
5 | Mrs. Henry Morse (1919). H. i. .. 16 4 Snowflake (1921), wich. ramb. Sj ee 10) 
6 Lord Charlemont (1922), H.T. ve 92 5 Climbing Chateau de Clos Vougeot 
7 ; Mme. Butterfly (1920), H.T. .. eRe (1920), H.T. ee FF 
& «© Independence Day (1919). Pernetiana.. 10 6 Climbing Mrs. Herbert Stevens 
9 Etoile de Hollande (191g). H.T. : 9 (1922) T. . - ai 
Qg , Rev. F. Page-Roberts (1921), H.T. . 9 7 Climbing General Mearthur (1923), 
rr ' Florence Izzard (1923), H.T. .. 8 H.'f. . («TO 
| : Ba ae 
Table 23._-SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE. NEWER ROSES. 
Exhibition and Garden. 
cara 7 : ake 7 | ae es = | 
$3 Seta —. | 63) berets 3 
—o- NAME. ae . Sc NAME, ae 
xs Ze |i 2 | Ze 
=. 4 af — i ~ t 
1 Mabel Morse(1922),H.T. ....| 20 |) 3 | Lord Charlemont (922), H.T. so 
2 Mrs. Henry Bowles (1921). H. T. ..f 16° 8 | Columbia (1g2t), H.T. ; ’ 8 
2 Mrs. Henry Morse (1gtg), H.T. ; 16 | g , Marjorie Bulkeley (1921). H.T. Sats “ir 
2 Rev. F. Page-Roberts (1921), H.T . 16 9 Una Wallace (1921), H.T.  .. say “oe 
5 Admiration (1y22), H.T. 15 1 Lady Inchiquin (1921), H.T... | 6 
6 Mrs. Charles Lamplough (1920), H.'T. 13 tr «60s W.. F.. Dreer (1920), H.T. . 6 


The Voters. 


AMATEURS.—Mr. W. G. Bambridge (Northampton), Mr. S. W. 
Burgess (Kent), Mr. H. R. Darlington (Middlesex), Mr. J. G. 
Glassford (Lancashire), Mr. John N. Hart (Middlesex), Mr. Norman 
Lambert (Yorkshire), Mr. W. EE. Moore (Bucks), Mr. B. M. Price 
(Gloucestershire), Mr. J. E. Raver (Worcestershire), Major A. D. G. 
Shelley (Surrev), Mr. F. Slaughter (Sussex), Mr. W. Sunderland 
(Yorkshire)), Mr. J. E. Turner (Scotland), Mr. C. C. Williamson 
(Kent). 

NURSERYMEN.—G. Burch (Northampton), Frank Cant (Essex), 
W. R. Chaplin (Herts), FE. Doncaster (Cambs.), W. Easlea (Essex), 
Elisha J. Hicks (Berks), E. A. Jefferies (Gloucester), H. Morse 
(Norfolk), E. Murrell (Shropshire), George Prince (Oxfordshire), R. W. 
Proctor (Derbyshire), T. Robinson (Notts.), G. M. Taylor (Scotland). 
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THE LATE B. A. HAUGHTON. 


Benjamin Alfred Haughton, who dicd on July 31st, 1924, was 
first and foremost a landscape painter. The charm and delicacy of 
his work revealed him as a keen student of Nature, whose varied forms 
and moods he most faithfully and sincerely reproduced. These - 
features were reflected in his garden in North Devon, where he 
cultivated and propagated Roses with extreme care,’ devotion and 
skill. His knowledge of the Rose was extensive, and he was always 


ready to share with others the secrets that hc knew so well. 


Though unable to exhibit during recent years, he was always 
intensely interested in the doings and progress of the National Rose 
Society ; and at the time of his death he had on hand several promising 
seedlings, which it is hoped may some day add posthumously to his 
fame as a Rosarian. His contributions to the Rose Annual—on 
** Rose Growing in Devonshire’? (1920) and ‘* Budding Garden 
Standards ’’ (1921)—were marked by happy and gentle diction, and 


unveiled a ripe experience. 


- An early supporter of the Red Cross Society, he worked hard 
from the outhreak of war as a Ward Master at I:xeter Hospital until 
his health was broken by the strain, arid he retired to the quiet 
seclusion of North Devon, where, in spite of an adverse climate and 
soil, he established a Rose Garden of ever increasing attraction. His 


was an artist’s garden, and he succeeded because he loved his Roses. 
’ 


R. F. C. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


Next year will be the Jubilee of the Society, which was founded 
in 1876. The Publications Committee are anxious to make the Rose 
Annual for 1926 even more attractive than its predecessors, and they 
cordially invite Members and friends to help. Papers on matters 
interesting to Rosarians generally, however short, will be especially 
welcomed, and it is hoped that as many as can will combine to make 
the issue worthy of the occasion. 

COURTNEY PAGE, 


Hon. Secretary. 


CANT’S 


— PEDIGREE SEEDLING — 


ROSES 


THE ABOVE TROPHIES AND MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED FOR OUR 
SEEDLING ROSES ONLY. 


NEW PEDIGREE SEEDLING ROSE, FOR DISTRIBUTION 
JUNE, 1925, “ROSEMARY?” (H.T.) 


A delightful bush or pillar Rose, the colour of which is deep carmine, 
with the reverse of the petals permeated old gold, shading to golden 
yellow at the base. 

The flowers are medium in size, perfectly formed with high pointed 
centre, and are produced abundantly and continuously on long erect stems, 
which renders this novelty particularly suitable for decorative purposes, 
especially under artificial light. 

It has a strong perfume (sweet damash), for which it was awarded 
the 100-guinea Clay Cup of the Royal Horticultural Society for the best 
Seedling of true old Rose scent, introduced in 1923. Price, 10s. 6d. 


Full descriptive Catalogue from 


FRANK CANT & CO. 


12, BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS. 


COLCHESTER. 
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HYBRID TEA ROSE 


JOHN RUSSELL 


Awarded 
GOLD MEDAL, Bagatelle, 1924. After 2 years’ Trial 


GOLD MEDAL, Scottish National Rose Society, 
Centenary Show, Aberdeen, 1924. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, National Society of 
England, Provincial Show, Glasgow, 
1924. 

SEE COLOURED PLATE IN THIS ISSUE 


FULL PARTICULARS IN OUR ACTUMN CATALOGUE, FREE ON APPLICATION 


DOBBIE & Co., Ltd. EDinsurcH’ 


WANTED to PURCHASE 


(With Possession at September next), 


Small House in Sussex 
NOT LESS THAN FOUR BEDROOMS. 


LAND UP TO 30 ACRES. 


Within reach of a main line Station and not > more than 
) nules of London. 


Fullest Particulars to :— 
* BETA,” c’o THE HON. SECRETARY, 
28, VICTORIA STREET,. S.W.1. 
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BUDDING ROSES at E. PERCY SMITH’S NURSERY 


The Bud 
or Rose Eye. 


Photos taken July, 1g24 by Messrs. Alpert & Son, 12, Red Lion Court, leet Street, EC. 
Budders at work on a ten acre field of Briar Stocks at the Boston Rose Farms. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE we 
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OF UNIQUE INTEREST 


NOW. 


CLIMBING MADAME BUTTERFLY 


WOod ing ASZNOW ON GANas 


The above photograph of Climbing Madame 
Butterfly was taken last November, and is the 
only plant, as far as can be ascertained, of 
Climbing Madame Butterfly in existence. | am 
introducing this novelty in November, 1926. 
Price 5/- each. Early application is desirable 
as the stock is naturally very limited. Book 
your order now to prevent disappointment later 


SEND NO MONEY BUT BOOK 


"MON 


The Rosery, Boston, 
E. PERCY SMITH, ™ Besq:,Bost 


Prince’s Oxford Roses 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


Ce oe | 


Every Variety of Rose Known, 


New and Old. 


een e er oerece ase tree eer ear eer eee ee eee ae tEeaeeF ese FESS STE HOT HEHEE HEHEHE HTH HEHEHE ESTEE EEE ED H HEHEHE Hed Emrea Heres eSHEE SERS EB ES HOD 


COLLECTIONS OF ROSES 
AT REDUCED RATES. 


COLLECTION A— Paid. 

Twelve Best for Town Gardens = .. 15/- 
COLLECTION B— 

Six Best for Pillars ... i oe .. 9) 
COLLECTION C— 

Twelve Most Fragrant Roses ... s .. 14f- 


COLLECTION E— 
Twelve New and Recently Introduced Varieties ... 24/= 


Oeerreee re seee reese ee eet eee ese eee ee ees Seer SERS eH eee BERS E ESCH HEHE SS THEE HE HH HT BES HHE RET HE HH HHS CHESS SCC HHT EB SHEHEHEE OHHH HEHEHE? 


GEORGE PRINCE 


LONGWORTH ~— - - BERKS. 


a ee 


SHREWSBURY 
ROSES 


x 


If the QUALITY of the Plants you 
purchase is your first consideration, 
my Stock will give you satisfaction. 


ok 


Catalogue and Special Quotations 
for large quantities free on request. 


EDWIN MURRELL, 
Rose Nurseries, 


SHREWSBURY. 


Established 1837, 


Y ) DICKSONS 
ff Roses for 


| Champion Ne ‘HAWLMARK] every 
Rose || WS . NEWTOWNARDS, purpose 


\ wo \/ C° Down 


Growers. THE in finest 
x a7 & SPECIALISTS quality. 


Vey! d Dy moydai 
f j Ae R pat od 
(C BS od i ts LISTS free 


THE RAISERS oF THE WORLD - FAMED 


Hawlmark Pedigree Seedling Roses 


Have pleasure in offering ‘these superb novelties for 1925 


SALTAIRE, H.T. A real garden gem, velvety crimson, 
deliciously fragrant. 


BARBARA ROBINSON, H.T. Easy grower, creamy white— 


a wanted variety. 


SCARLET GLORY. H.T. The most vivid scarlet bedder yet 


seen. 


CLIMBING SUNSTAR. A climbing sport of the well-known 


variety, absolutely unique. 


SALMON SPRAY, H.T. An Australian variety with a future, 

very vigourous, carrying huge trusses of 
semi - double, brignt coppery - salmon 
blooms. 


Are you growing our Recent Introductions— 
SHOT SILK, BETTY UPRICHARD, F. J. HARRISON P 


AND FULI, PARTICULARS 


CATALOGUE 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


— To Members of The National Rose Society. — 


Should there be any member of the N.R.S. 
who had Roses from my Nursery last 
planting season, and is not entirely satisfied 
as to quality, 


I will replace them free of charge, 


provided you are satisfied that you really 
did plant them firmly, and pruned them 
hard back in March. 


My plants are grown in the hardiest manner 

possible on a Northern slope, open for 30 

miles to the four winds of heaven. Come 

and see them growing; if you cannot, then 
send vour orders to 


THE GROWER OF ONE THING ONLY, 
Sturdy Roses, 


J. CRANFIELD-PARKER, 
THE ROSERIES, 


DEDHAM, Nr. COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams : “ Roseries, Dedham.” Telephone: Dedham 20. 
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RB aa The Sign 
ADD e of the 
Busy Bees 


Whenever you see this Trade Mark you must associate 
it with Bees Ltd., the growers of millions of Guarantested 
Roses, Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Fruit, etc., and the world famous 


purveyors of Guarantested (guaranteed and triple-tested) Seeds 
and Bulbs. 


Bees’ Trade Mark illustrates the industrious character of 
all who are associated with the firm: it is typical of what they 
are doing all the time to secure the best of everything for your 


garden, and to give you absolute satisfaction from beginning 
to end. 


As an indication of what the Busy Bees will do for you, 
they have provided a free “Adam” Service, whereby all your 
gardening doubts and difficulties can be solved by “Old Adam,” 
and his numerous expert assistants. You have only to write 
to him, stating your trouble, and enclose Stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 


ae Re ee a aE eS ee ar oe me 


A specimen copy of the 

“Busy Bee,” Bees’ little 
quarterly gardening journal. 
together with photo - colour 
illustrated Catalogues of Bees’ 


= : oses, Plants, Shrubs, Fruit, 


VP WB Re @9) : Ww 4 
Seeds, Bulbs) or Household 


: ess ~Zs . Ws < 
and Garden Labour Saving : 
Devices, will be sent free on : 
request. Write to-day. : 


ia iliac Be ee Se ee ee ee oor re re 


seitieciiiacsiiieitiniaeees ait C H F STE R 
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+ PUUUUUUUCERECTATCUUTEECUAUAU CO ee eee eee eee tena eee AUAUUU Le 
ISSUED BY THE 


» 
een Bees 
BRITISH Ja 
Rose ©) Guarantested 


Me 4 Roses 


ASSOCIATION 
All BEES’ Roses are hardily grown in 


y , [hn 
: bear this Trade 3 
a" 8 North Wales 


(\ 

Bess’ Guarantested Roses are amazingly healthy and 
vigorous, the result of their hardy upbringing on Bees’ 
bleak farmlands in North Wales. Buffeted by the gales 
that continually sweep over the Nurseries from the Atlantic, 
and inured to cold owing to the bleak situation in which 
they are grown, the Sealand soil gives them their fibrous 
roots, and the Sealand mountain air their abounding health 
and disease resistance. Bees’ Roses cannot fail to do well 
Wherever they are transplanted. Each Rose comes to you 
bearing the Trade Mark Seal of the British Rose Growers’ 
Association, and is sold with a definite uarantee of 
satisfaction at Flowering Time, or your money back 
In full, Do not delay ordering Bees’ Guarantested Roses 
for your garden; none will give you greater satisfaction, or 


cost you so little in the end. 


Se eeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeesesseeeeeeeeeeeesesese 


Photo-Colour 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


MUVUUUCUCLUAUUTUEAU UUM neAA Areata eea aeagvatdungaauenggguocanouuessvesgqosscsnenguavesanuvesaeesggiesngceevetesein 


Send post card to-day for : 


Bees’ Catalogues of Guaran- : SES e © ua 
tested Roses, Plants, Shrubs, :  (& y.O25- = Os a 
Fruit, Seeds, Bulbs or House- : ‘aad SIS U O eS 


hold and Gardening Labour 
Saving Devices. All exqui- 


sitely illustrated in natural : 
colours from direct colour : : 
photographs. Merely specify : 
Catalogue desired, and give : 


full name and address. Write 


ee ilarab statis toot 2 and CH ESTER 
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DESIGN REGISTERED 


Direct from the Original Firm. Established 1766. 


THE FINEST STOCK OF ROSES 
IN THE HINGDOM 


Our standard plants this season are of exceptional quality. 


Winners of the 


CHAMPION TROPHY 


National Rose Society, 10 times. 


Descriptive Catalogue Post Free on application to— 


Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, 
The Old Rose Gardens, = 


COLCHESTER. 


EASLEA 
ESSEX GROWN ROSES 


Are cultivated in fields exposed to the sea air, the soil 
second to none in this famous Rose County. 


oe ee ee ee ee —_—— :s! 


Our Collection is kept well up-to-date. We shall have this 
Autumn some Australian and other Novelties not to be 
obtained elsewhere. 


We have pleasure in announcing the following 


GRAND 


PEDIGREE SEEDLINGS 
For Autumn, 1925. 


7 EMPIRE QUEEN” HT. A grand rich cerise, 


remarkable for its long stems which carry the 
blooms erect. 


a6 99 
MAZZINI H.T. Ivory white and blush. Fine 
form of exhibition type. 


OUR CATALOGUE AND GUIDE Post Free 


It is as useful as many high priced Rose Books and 
is a veritable multum in parvo. 


Copy of Testimonial received from a gentleman 
holding a high position in the horticultural world. 

Nov. I, 1924.—‘‘I am very pleased to tell you that the 1,000 or more 
roses I had from you last Autumn all survived notwithstanding the most 
trying winter for plants I have experienced in the course of a long life. 
Furthermore they flowered as I have never known roses flower before. 
I selected your roses because I knew they were exposed, as you say in 
your Catalogue, to every wind that blows.” ; : 


WALTER EASLEA & SONS 
ROSE SPECIALISTS, 
EASTWOOD, LEIGH-ON-SEA. 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON’S 


NEW ROSES °° 1925 


We have pleasure in offering a further, and what we consider one 
of the finest Sets of New Seedling Roses we have offered for years. 
These will all be found to be distinct Novelties and a gr-at 
advance on any existing sorts, under the strictest test trials. 


Strong Pot-grown Plants will be ready in JUNE 
Strong Dwarf Ground Plants ready in AUTUMN 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


LORD LAMBOURNE (Hybrid Pernetiana). 


This is one of the most distinct and sensational Roses we hive had the pleasure of offering to 
the Rose loving world since we placed on the market (The Queen Alexandra Rose.’ The later 
variety when distributed caused a furore. and though the deseription of ° Lord Laimbourne does not 
sound sensational ino any way, this variety) when seen growitg WH create quite as big ao sensation, 
Photographs, coloured or otherwise, no matter how good, cannot convey any idea of the exquisite 
colouring, huge size and general magnificence of this wonderful Rose, 

The colour is a deep absolutely uufading buttercup vellow, each and every individual petal 
being heavily margined all round carmine searlet, Uke a huge “ Siustar.’ 

The flowers are oof beautiful) shape, enormous sive and preat petalage, full) enough for 
exhibition and thin enongh to open out well when they are in their glory, ‘Phe searlet edie gives 
the flowers, when fully open, a wonderful appearanee and inpumerable Rose lovers have been 
enthralled by the sight of a bed with the old) flowers deft} on the plonts. 

The foliage is bright glossy green and mildew proof, Stems are long and stent) with very 
few thorns, The habit of growth is very free, strong and upright, doo faet, the freest Howering and 
strongest growing Bedding, Exhibition and Garden yellow Rose we kiow. 

The Nowers have a strong fruity scent, 

CERTIFICATE OF Menit. Nationa Rosk Society, 
Awarp of MERIT Rowan Hortietittkan Soctety, 


MRS. MALONEY (H.T.) 


Colour: pure brilliant crimson carmine red without any variation, so wonderfully brilliant that 
the whole flower simply glows and stands ont by itself. The Doewers are full, well formed with 
beautiful reflexed petals, and of good size and tine substance, often large enough for exhibition. 

The foliage is dark green and mildew proof, stems long and strong, holding flowers upright, 
thorns few and far between, The habit of growth ts maguincent for garden and bedding, sheots 
continually breaking and spreading from the base. 

It is very perpetual flowering and also cue of the sweetest: Roses we bave ever grown, We 
recommend this as an all round garden Rose, 

So far not staged for an award, 


VICTOR WADDILOVE (H.T.) 


Bright carmine pink with vellow base. Somewhat similar in colour to the old) favourite 
* Gustave Grunnerwald,”” only very much darger, brighter and more glowiloug. 

Flowers are carried perfectly upright and are very large and fall, of magnificent) form, 
substance and texture, lasting for days and keeping its perfect shape when cut. 

The folinuve is Jarge, dark and Jeathery, stems stiff and long with very few thorns. Growth 
is strong, upright and free, showing the flowers to perfection. 

‘his variety is very fine in the garden and also a magnificent exhibition Rese, being such 
a bright telling colour. It is also one of the most fragrant Roses we have Known, having a very 
strong Tea perfume, 

Certieicate or Merit, Nationa Rask Society. 
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WHITE ENSIGN (H.T.) 


This is the best white Rose we have ever grown in our Nurseries. The colour is pure white 
flushed delicate cream at very base of petals. Flowers are of medium size, full and well shaped, 
of good petalage and substance, carried perfectly upright on long stems. The blooms last longer 
on the plant and when cut than any other Rose we know. 

The foliage is dark green and mildew proof, showing the flowers to the greatest advantage, 
and the growth is strong, upright and sturdy with few thorns, Whilst the plant is strong, bushy 
und free flowering, it is not stragyly, but of ideal garden and bedding habit. 

This variety is also a magnificent Rose under glass and we believe, in the near future, will 
take precedence over any other white variety fur forcing. This statement is made after careful 
trials extending over six years in onr own Nurseries and elsewhere, and we regard it as a long 
way ahead of that splendid white variety ‘Mrs. Herbert Stevens,” which we also had the pleasure 
of raising and distributing. 

This Rose will be wanted in every garden when known, and we regard it as a long wav ahead 
of any other white bedding and garden variety. It also has the advantage of having a faint Tea 
perfume. ‘ 
So far has not been staged for an award. 


_ GWYNETH JONES (Pernetiana). | 


The most beautiful and distinct purely decorative Rose we have ever had the honour to 
distribute. The colour is unique and hitherto unknown in Roses, a brilliant earmine orange withont 
shading, absolutely startling in its beauty, and the blooms retain their fascinating colour until 
they drop. 

f The petals are larve and of good texture, and the flowers semi-donble to moderately full, 
the average number of petals of each bloom being from fifteen to seventeen. The blooms have a faint 
lemon perfume. 

The foliage is showy, being dark green and mildew proof, and the stems are strong with 
few thorns. 

The habit. of the variety, apart from the wonderfnl colour of the flowers, would make it popular 
in the warden, as it has every good trait: being very bushy, strong and free. and flowering continually 
thronghout the season. An ideal Rose for bedding, decoration and the garden. We regard this as 
the finest decorative Rose in our Nurseries, and wherever exhibited or seen growing has been the 
centre of attraction. 


LADY FLORENCE STRONGE (H.T.) 


This is another novelty of entirely new and uniane colouring which will be wanted by all 

Rose lovers. The colour is reddish prawn to violet. old Rose, shaded at base of petals with vellow 

and towards edge to pink, the inner surface of petals being heavily veined and slightly flushed scarlet. 
An indescrihably beautiful combination of colours. 

The flowers are large and full. of perfect shape with high pointed centres, and the petals 

are of great. sive and substance. The foliage ts bright green and can be regarded as mildew proof. 

The habit of growth is free and bushy and the flowers are carried upright on stout stiff stems. 

., We can thorouchly recommend this variety as a delightfully attractive bedding, garden and 

exhibition Rose, which flowers profusely all the season. The flowers have a faint delicate Tea scent. 

CERTIFICATE OF MerrIT, Natrona Rosrk Society. 
STRONG POT GROWN PLANTS WILL BE READY IN JUNE. 


STRONG DWARF OPEN GROUND PLANTS IN AUTUMN. 


Over 500,000 Roses grown annually. Our General Collection is 
one of the Finest in the World. Roses for every purpose can be 
had from us. Illustrated Catalogue and Guide Free. 


ued, Bulb, Fruit, shrub, Greenhouse & Herbaceous Catalogues Free 


Enquirtes Solicited. 


NURSERYMEN SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS 
TO H.M. THE KING. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON 
Nurseries, PORTADOWN oo ‘revanp). 


ENGLISH & SON 


Rose Specialists 
BARNWOOD - GLOUCESTER 


NEW ROSE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


(WICHURIANA) 


A new break in Climbing roses, 
having all its leaves beautifully 
variegated, strong grower aad 
very free flowering. 

To be distributed June, 1925. 


TARKRELE Y? 


YES, WHERE THE 


‘'Wright” Roses 


COME FROM 


Here, in this county famous for its roses, they are grown in an exposed situation, 
and in the very best of Essex soil. 


Under these conditions the young trees fit themselves to grow sturdily away when 
transplanted to your garden. They are just the “Wright” Roses for all. 


CATALOGUE PUBLISHED IN FULY 


CHAS. WRIGHT, 
TAKELEY - - - ESSEX. 


Station: From BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
TAKELEY (400 yds.) Main line S mil s. 


STREET'S SURREY GROWN. 


GOLD MEDAL 
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Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias and American Plants. 
Fruit Trees. Hedge Plants and General Nursery Plants. 


HENRY STREET, | 
BISLEY - - SURREY. | 
| 


Station: Rose Field, Bisley Roads, 
BROOKWOOD. CHOBHAM, WOKING. 


THE COTSWOLD ROSES 


planted now, will ensure a splendid display of 
bloom during the Summer and Autumn of 1925. 


Write for our Rose Catalogue 


and order your plants without further delay. 
Our plants are well-rooted, and being grown 
on the wind-swept Cotswold Hills, have a 
constitution which enables them quickly to 
adapt themselves to their new quarters. 


JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. 
The Cotswold Nurseries, CIRENCESTER 


We guarantee we supply nothing but British 
grown Plants. 
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Our Roses Recommend Themselves 
SO DO OUR PRICES. 


Every order we send out is guaranteed to 
satisfy —if not, tell us at once. 


Catalogues ready first week in September, 
and can be had for the asking. 


HENRY MORSE & SONS 


WESTFIELD NURSERIES : EATON, NORWICH. 
Branch Nurseries, BRUNDALL. STOCK, 200,000. 


i) 
rc rag a ee en 


BARTON'S BOSTON ROSES 


RELIABLE PLANTS. 


Our enormous stocks of Weepers, Standards, Climbers 
and Bush Roses are in excellent condition, thanks to 
the wonderful ** Boston”’ soil, combined with the expert 
attentions of our staff. 
Our efforts are specially directed to producing Roses of 
the very finest quality, and, being ‘‘cradlea’’ on the bleak 
Lincolnshire coast, we venture to say that our plants are 
certain to grow successtully in your garden, wherever 
that may be. 
Speciality :—WEEPING STANDARD ROSES ON FINEST BRIAR STEMS. 


Consult our Illustrated and Descriptive ROSE GARDEN CATALOGUE 
before placing your order. 


THE BARTON NURSERIES 
Rose Specialists ~ BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 
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| A Properly planned and planted Rose | 
sarden gives the maximum effect and | 
pleasure at the minimum expense. 
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We are always prepared to submit 
plans and estimates free of charge. 


a 
Kem saatned ‘ental 
SAPARD X 


NAD Lotht te Sata 


STH! 


As the actual growers of one of the 
largest and most comprehensive stocks 
of Roses In the Country we are in a 
position to supply the most suitable 
and desirable varieties to ensure the 
success of the smallest or largest £ 
Scheme. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 3 : 
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ROSES Hardy Scotch-Grown ROSES 


90,000 PLANTS 


to select from this season, comprising many of 

the latest varieties. All my Roses are budded on 

the Briar Stock, and the plants are of the best 

possible quality, being grown wide apart and on 

soil which is second to none for producing fibrous 

roots, so essential for success when removed to 
other localities. 


Gadel Rose List, eer hs PEN Os in’ October, will be sent neee on EEOC Ms 


WILLIAM FERGUSO ™ 


6, Chalmers, Street, DUNFERMLINE 


RIVERS’ 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, Figs, 
Oranges and Orchard House 
Trees are of first-class quality. 


A LARGE AND SELECT STOCK ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


THOMAS RIVERS. & SON, Ltd. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERT S. 


(Harlow Station, 1. & NER.) 


! 
! 
} 
| 
Catalogue Post Free on) Application. 
| 
{ 


ROSES 


WORLD’ S ci CHOICEST ROSES 


Our up-to-date Collection of over 1,300 varieties of Roses, 
including Stocks of the best English, Continental, American 
and other New Roses, is described in our most complete 
English Catalogue, mailed free. We want every person 
who loves Roses to have a copy : : 


Upwards of 1,000,000 PLANTS ¢ Grown Annually 


ee ee ee ee 


-KETTEN BROTHERS, ‘&x=“s0vr< 


| The Largest Growers and Exporters of Roses in the World. Established 1867 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
AN Up-to- DATE COLLECTION. 


Roses and Fruit Trees are our Speciality. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application. Inspection Invited. 


S. SPOONER & SONS, 


The Nurseries, 


Estd. 1820. HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


— 
| 
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ESTABLISHED 1773. 


BURBAGE ROSES 


ON PEDIGREE STOCKS. 


OCHO R ESF ETE RH EHH OSE ERO HR AEH DH eH M eR HEOR MEH EEO eS 


Descriptive List of selected 
. varieties free . 


Ce ee ee i te Y 


The Burbage Nurseries, Ltd. 


(Managing Diector: G. GEARY, F.R.H.S.) 


Nr. HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


F. J. BLUETT & SON 


Ophthalmic Opticians and 
Specialists in Sight Testing, 


27, GEORGE Sr., PORTMAN SQUARE, 


sae, Wit 
NN z emilee q "PHONE: | 
| _ / MAYFAIR 5610. 


ESTD. 
1889. 


Ze 
Bluett’s Shell Specs. from 335.- 
» Imitation Shell ,,  15;- 


Light and Comfortable. 


Bluett’'s Rimless Pince-nez from 18.6. 


Personal attention given by Mr. F. W. Burr. 
30 vears Practical Experience (Member of National Association of Opticians). 


BURCH’S Famous ROSES 


Indisputable Evidence of EXCELLENCE 


Winners of 1665 Prizes for Roses at the 

principal Exhibitions in the Kingdom, in- 

cluding Challenge Trophies, Challenge 
Cups and Medals. 


All our Roses are grown on the seedling or 
cultivated briar. 


YOU will gain pleasure and satisfaction 
by planting our Trees. 


caracocue To GEORGE BURCH 


(Late G. & W. H. BURCH), 


THE ROSE GARDENS, PETERBOROUGH. 


The Davon Patent 


€/icroSelescope 


Prof. C. V. BOYS. F.ROS . says: - Itis an apparatus 


Pleasure indoors and out. with many possibilities, and will appeal to people with 


@ widely ditterent interests.” 


Have you ever seen 


how a Bee gathers pollen and stows it away ? 


The Process of Web Spinning by a Spider? The Industry of 


Ants and Bees under High Magnification and at a distance of three or 
four yards? 

A Dew Drop in the Sunlight as large as a football, with surrounding 

objects reflected in it? Pond Life in a tank magnified 50 diameters ? 


MOSSES, FUNGUS and TINY INSECT LIFE in the Garden? 


PERHAPS NOT! 


They are but a few of the pleasures provided. 


Send for descriptive brochure ‘‘A," or call if possible— 


At 


— ee ee a a Paes I RAN a ear es Se ee + a 


MERRY WEATHER'S 


| Have a World- } = E We shall be glad 
wide reputation. of your enquiries. 


@ FOR THE GARDEN @ 
FOR EXHIBITION 
Strong & Sturdy FOR BEDS We have Roses to 
always, they defy FOR EVERYWHERE suit all localities 


competition. 
Guaranteed Home Grown. 


FRUIT | TREES 


Orchard Planting, Garden Planting, 
Pleasure, Profit, or both 2? 


Fruit Trees of all kinds to select from. 


Don't fail to plant The Damson of the future, 
Bramiey's Seedling, the ® ‘*Merryweather.” Send 
for particulars of this great 


most profitable Apple 


grown....... OF acquisition. 


A GRAND STOCK OF 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


in great variety. 


Send for Catalogue, full of interesting information, post free on application to 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ltd. 


SOUTHWELL, Notts. 


and positions. 


es ee ee ae -~ = 
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D. PRIOR & SON, LTD. 


Offer the undermentioned NEW and RECENTLY 

INTRODUCED varieties of Roses for delivery in 

strong BRITISH - GROWN plants on BRIAR, 
Autumn, 1925, onwards :— 


CLIMBING GOLDEN OPHELIA 
ELSz POULSEN 

ETNA 

GOOILAND BEAUTY 
KIRSTEN POULSEN 

LITTLE JOE 

LITTLE JULIET 

PRESIDENT F. A. des TOMBE 
REVEIL 

ROSE HERA 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 


A Descriptive List of the above Novelties and a copy of our General Catalogue 
will be mailed free on request. 


Awards for Roses for three Seasons — 36 out of @4& Trophies and Cups 
(including the National Championship three times, the Provincial Championship 
twice and H.M. The King’s Cup twice), 40 Cold and Silver Medals and 136 


First Prizes. A record unequalled by any other firm of Rose Growers. 


O, PRIOR & SON, wo, COLCHESTER 
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“The beautiful Roses of Hurst 
Are always the Best and First.” 


WHAT THEY HAVE WON: 


12 3 4 5 6 Tf see 


THE WIGAN CHALLENGE CUP for Roses, offered by the 
Royal Horticultural Society for the best Exhibit at their 
Great Show. This makes my seventh win out of ten tries. 


1 2 3 4 TIMES 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S TROPHY, for the 


best group of Roses. 


(2 eee 


THE EDWARD MAWLEY MEMORIAL MEDAL, for the best 
Exhibit at the Summer Show of the National Rose Society. 


The above should be enough to convince the keenest grower 
that the quality is right. 


Send your requirements aud enquiries to:-- 


ELISHA J. HICKS 


Champion Decorative Rose Grower of England 


HURST, BERKS. 
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BUNYARD S 


/ RAGRANT ROSES 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SPECIALLY INTERESTING ARE 
OUR COLLECTION OF OLD- 
FASHIONED ROSES, WHICH 
ARE YET UNEQUALLED FOR 
en x» SCENT. wt 


Established 1796. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & Co. 


LIMITED, 


She Royal Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 
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PEMBERTON’S 
New Pedigree Roses 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN 1925. 


“1 ZINGARI” (Hybrid Lutea). 


Colour distinct oranye scarlet. A striking colour, after the well known 
colours of the 1. Zingari Cricket Club. Flowers semi-double, produced in 
corymbs, perpetual. Fohage dark green, wood claret colour. 


“ANNE” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour cherry, distinct. Flowers full, pointed, globular, carried erect, 
growth compact. Suitable for bedding and specimen blooms. Flowering 
continuously from early Summer to late Autumn. Fragrant damask perfume, 


“BERTHA TURNER” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colour salmon peach. Flowers full, globular, carried on long stems. 
Foliage dark green, glossy. Suitable for bedding and specimen blooms. 
ree flowering, good in Autumn. Tea scented. 


“CORNELIA” (Hybrid Musk). 


A perpetual flowering cluster Rose. Colour strawberry, flushed yellow. 
I‘lowers in clusters, rosette. Shrub habit, good for massing. Fohage hand- 
some, leathery, dark green. Wood claret colour. Goodin antumn. Fragrant 


musk perfume. 
NEW ROSES OF 1924. 
“AURORA” (Hybrid Musk). 


Colour golden canary. Flowers mediuin size, semm-single, produced tn 
coryvmbs, large spravs. Bush habit, tall, perpetual, late blooming. Not 
hable to mildew, fragrant, 


“HELEN TAYLOR” (Hybrid Tea). 


Colours rosy-salinon. Flowers cupped globular, full blooms . arried erect. 
Foliage dark green. Good in Autumn, suitable for bedding. lMragrant, 


“PENELOPE” (Hybrid Musk). 


A perpetual flowering cluster Rose. Colour shell pink, shaded saffron. 
Shrub habit. Hlandsome dark ereen foliage, wood claret colour. Good in 
Autumn. Fragrant musk perfume. 


Descriptive List of other Seedlinu Roses raised by J. I. Pemberton and 
General Catalovue free on application. 


ADDRESS : 


J. H. PEMBERTON on iintora” Essex 


When you want a Good 


Thing for your Garden 


In Pedigree SCOTCH Seed Potatoes, 
Ver best Seeds. Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, Plants, 
Fruit Trees, Manures. Weed or Pest Killers. 
Lawn Improvers, etc.. 


WRITE US 
Our Catalogue and Advice is FREE. We 


Guarantee Satisfaction. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LIMITED 
CRANMER STREET. LIVERPOOL. 
Branches: Blairgowrie, N.B., Freshfield, Lancs. AGENTS WANTED. 


~~ conins 
Leicester Grown Roses 


BEST ae ITY OBTAINABLE. 
es REASONABLE PRICES. 


! 
Our Catalogue published in August will 
be sent post free on application. 


W. H. COLLIN & SONS 
Rose Growers. 
! SCRAPTOFT, LEICESTER. 
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Nozzle adjusts to front, 


up, down, or side. —~ 9g Type D. 


A light pressure on 4 


worms’  #— Pneumatic 
Sprayers 


The Ideal GREENHOUSE 
and ROSE Sprayer. 


‘Hand Sprayer’ De Luxe. \aie from a single drawn 
sheet of VIREN BRASS ALLOY, resisting all washes including 
Sulphur Compounds. Capacity 4 pints. with powerful self con- 
tained pump. fhe improved automatic release gives instant 
control of spray and great economy of fluid. Nozzle adjustable 
to front, up, down or side. dn absviutery perfect hand-sfrayer. 


Price complete, 55/- 


HOLDER-HARRIDEN, LTD., 


1-2, Chiswell Street, London, E.C.1. 


Rose Mildew Green Fly 


Cooper’s Mildew Fluid gives immense There is nothing better than 
satisfaction as a preventive and Cooper's Nicotine Spray 
cure. ‘‘ Highly Commended’’ by the Fluid for this pest. 
Royal Horticultural Society. Dilution 1-1 OO parts water. 
Dilution 1— 100 parts water. 4 Pt.s/- Pts Qt.5/6 § Gall. o- 
(Wt. 3- Gall. 8- 2 Gall, 15/- 5 Gali. 41 18 6, 1 Gall. 1f- 2 Gall. £16 0. 


pitreniastete! SPRAY DIFFUSER orcs 


Mr. Courtney Page, Hon. Sec, National Rose Society says: “I find 
it completely satisfactory. I do not think it can be improved upon.” 


Complete with special spray nozzle, fine rose, rapid 
filling inlet valve and bend. = - - Price 17/6. 


cibaedsvddetedeciarsSerecsecesossecs If unable to obtain locally. please write to: ScGe dee sesedcossessenacebeosessecs 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ltd., Berkhamsted. 


"= §- MSM DEM SMAOM*SMOCOM MCDM EM COM CM EM EM EHO LMI Ds 


SMI BPM SM SM*AM PSM SM SMI M SME MWL7a 
SM SM EM SM SM SMD SM SM OMS 2H Oe om 


“KUREMIL” 


(REGISTERED). 


McCcGREDY’S 


MILDEW PREPARATION 


A CERTAIN PREVENTATIVE and GUARANTEED CURE for 

the most worrying and most troublesome ‘‘ FUNGOID 
DISEASE ’”’ the Rose Grower has to contend with. This Preparation, 
which we Guarantee, will prevent and cure Mildew on Roses grown 


outdoors, or under glass, as well as ALL other plants subject to this 
disease ; it will also prevent and cure Black Spot on Roses. 

It is non-poisonous, perfectly safe and clean to use, and will not stain or injure 
either Fruit, foliage or bloom. 


As a preventative of American Gooseberry Mildew nothing can equal this prepara- 
tion. We have carefully conducted exhaustive trials for years with the most striking 


results. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
Bishopscourt, Navan, Co. Meath, 3.3.24. 
J have had excellent results from“ Kuremil” during the past two years. "BLM, 
. ; Severally Mental Hospital, Colehester. 4 6-24. 
1 found this Preparation most: satisfaetory, and used it extensively last year. R.C.T. 
: Shisley, Station Road, Petersfield, 10 7°24. 
T have found your “So Kuremil’’ most excellent. U.S.S. 


Rroomfiell, 22. Crown Drive, Inverness, 23 7 24. 

T would like fo add oimny te-timonuy to the great valve of your Mildew Cure. My Rose Grarden 
was spoiled year atfer year by Mildew and ne cure was really effective until © tried sours and found 
it act like magic. Vohave recommended it to several friends, who heve all Leen much pleased with it. 

M.W 


The Gardens, Chicksands Priory, Shefford, Beds., 27 8-5 
Your “ Kuremil ” is the finest retnedy for Mildew LT have ever used. W.G.W. 
WE RECEIVE TEUNDREDS OF LETTERS SIMILAR TO ABOVE. 
Price 2/6 per Ib. Packet, Pest Free (Foreign 6d. extra). Sufficient for 32 gallons. 
Full lustructions for Use with Each Packet. 
PREPARED ONLY BY S. McGQREDY & SON, 


USE M°GREDY’S SPECIAL ROSE MANURE 


IN SEALED BAGS, PRICES (CARRIAGE PAID) ON APPLICATION. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON 


NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND Friorists to IE.M. Tune Kiva. 


PORTADOWN (Northern Ireland). 
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RETURN ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN LIBRARY | V 

TOme=p 210 veurster Hall 642-4818 : 

LOAN PERIOD 1 
QUARTER 


ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
Return books early if they are not being used 
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FORM NO. DD13, 74m, 3/78 BERKELEY, CA 94720 na 


2354, Borough High Street, LONDON, S.E.1 
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Abol Specialities 


Tried and Proved-—Always Reliable 


Abol Non-poisonous Insecticide 


A sate, certain and reliable remedy for Green and Black Fly, ete. Unequalled 
for Mildew on Roses and other plants. Improves the folhlage. 4-pint 1/4, pint 2/2, 
quart 3/4. $-vall. 5/3. yall. a/6. q-gall. drum 24°-. 5-gall. drum 38/4, 10-gall. drum 66:8 


Abol Patent Syringes 


Give a perfect spray, which may be varied from fine to medium or course, as 
desired. Last a lifetime. Specially recommended by the National Rose Society. 


No. 4 (1 x 14) 16’4, No. 5 (1 x 20) 21/-, No. 6 (14 x 20) 26/-.. Bend for spraying 
undersides of leaves not included, but 1/6 extra. 


Abol White Fly Compound Abol Lawn Sand 


: Renovates impoverished lawas and economises 

A safe remedy for white dy on tomatoes and : ; ; Shapeane : i : 
mcumbers. Economical and easy toapply. Sim. 7 their upkeep. Destroys weeds and daisies and 
ube she >. eT eg fertilizes the turf. Packages: 10d., 1/3 and 2/3 
ply pour down centre path of the house, at 24 fluid > Ibe. 3f-, 14 Ibs. </-, 28 Ibs. &/ at }3- 
ozs., (}-pint) to f,900 cubic feet, J-pint /-, d-pint fate 25/- 4 ea 4 eS S, Tals, 
rig, pint 3f/-. quart s/-. &wall 8/-. gall. rs/. ; ; 


Abol Weed Killer (Poison) “20! Worm Killer 


The most efficacious destrover of earth worms. 


An extremely reliable and economical prep- pe bee a Ace properties subich.enricn 
aration, Which entirely eradicates weeds from ae wean Maca pneh RANE BEES. an 
, c se by the leading golf clubs) Bags 7-lb. t/9. Tins 

garden paths and walks, carriage drives, ete. In {about 3-Ibs.) 1/4. p-lbs 2/4. 4 Ibs. Hobe 6 
hquid and powder forms, both equally cftective ; iG. Se aA SS Re ROL 


Ss. 6, I-cw E 
Liquid (1-gall. makes 51): §-all. 4’. gall. 7/6. SOLS EPR 21 


z-palls. 14/6. Powder: to make ra galls. 2/-. 25 
galls. 3/6, 50 walls. 6/-, too galls. 11/6. Let us send you prices and 
full particulars of the Abol Special 
Abol Fumigating Shreds Manures for Roses, Sweet Peas, 


Clears Greenhouses of Insect Pests. Safe. Chrysanthemums, Tomatoes, Po- 


certain and cconomical. No. 1 (1,000 cubic feet tatoes, and Abol Hop Manure 
if-. No. 2 (2.500 cubic feet) 1/9, No. 3 (5.c00 cubic 


feet) 3f, No. 4 (to.g00 cubic feet) 4/6. (substitute for stable manure), 


Ask for Guide to Garden Pests gratis 
and post free. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, Chemists and 
Stores. Sole proprietors and manufacturers: Abol Ltd, 19, Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Sf 
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